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was founded in 1g00. Although it was not until after the First World War 

that it became the official Parliamentary Opposition and thus displaced 
the Liberal Party as one of the two major British political parties, its fate and 
future were principally decided in the first three years of its life at the beginning 
of the century. Once it had secured the allegiance of the majority of the 
country’s trade unionists on a permanent basis—and this had been done by 
1903, when the Labour Representation Committee adopted a revised con- 
stitution and founded a fund to pay its Members of Parliament—there was 
little to prevent its gradual and steady growth into national status. It is of some 
importance, therefore, to examine in detail the political attitudes of labour, and 
especially of the trade union leadership, at the turn of the century. 

Historians have in the past tended to ignore or gloss over one of the major 
problems of this period—namely, how it came about that the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee was established at a time when Socialism was temporarily 
a declining force in British politics. The Socialist movement had received a great 
impetus from the New Unionism of 1889-91, for most of the leaders of the new 
unions were Socialists. But these unions suffered heavy membership losses in the 
early 1890’s, and numerically they were not more than a small fraction of total 
trade union strength. As for the Socialist societies, they too were in the doldrums 
at the end of the century. Morris’s Socialist League had broken up in 1890 owing 
to dissensions on the subject of Anarchism; and the S.D.F., though still vigorous 
in London under the direction of H. M. Hyndmaa, failed to consolidate gains 
made at the beginning of the decade and never escaped from the proportions 
of a small localized sect. 

The principal disappointment, however, was the failure of the Independent 
Labour Party to establish itself as a representative national organization of the 
working class. The I.L.P., founded in 1893 with a Socialist constitution, ex- 
panded rapidly at first, but after failure at the 1895 General Election it began 
to lose way, and by 1900 its financial condition was one of virtual bankruptcy. 
The I.L.P. policy, under its leader Keir Hardie, had been to advocate the 
formation of a national Parliamentary Labour Party composed of a union of 
Socialists and trade unionists; but it seemed unlikely that the Trades Union 
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Congress would take action on this proposal, especially after the introduction of 
the new T.U.C. standing orders of 1895, which excluded the more radical Trades 
Councils and made other changes calculated to weaken the Socialist minority. 

Nevertheless, the 1899 T.U.C., by an ample if not overwhelming majority, 
was persuaded to take the decisive step of authorizing a conference of trade 
unions and Socialist societies to discuss political action; and out of the delibera- 
tions of this conference grew the Labour Representation Committee. To see why 
this happened, it is necessary to examine the motivation of the non-Socialist 
trade union leaders who collaborated with their Socialist colleagues to establish 
the new political party, and who in 1900-3 slowly but steadily brought their 
unions’ funds to its support. 

Undoubtedly the most important factor in the early stages was the apparent 
break-up of the Liberal Party, to which most of the trade union leaders belonged. 
The challenge of further imperial expansion divided the party into ‘little 
Englanders’, who on Gladstonian lines sympathized with the small nations 
that the Colonial Office was endeavouring to coerce, and on the other hand the 
‘Liberal Imperialists’, who favoured this expansion and encouraged the Colonial 
Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, with a measure of support. When the South 
African War broke out, in October 1899, these divisions became acute; and the 
Liberal Party was virtually withoutan official policy until the war was almost over. 

This weakness of the Liberal Party in the face of a vitally important national 
issue dismayed many of the trade union leaders, who had always felt themselves 
to be in some sense a subordinate element in the party. They had in the past 
found the Liberal leadership to be tardy in making concessions on home policy 
to the labour point of view, but they had approved the Gladstonian line in 
foreign affairs. They were all the more shocked by the change of attitude in the 
party that followed Gladstone’s departure and demise. 

There was also the problem of the labour leaders’ ambition to obtain seats 
for themselves in Parliament. The number of working men who had so far been 
elected was lamentably small, for the men of wealth in the Liberal Party, 
through the already well-established caucus system, had secured control of the 
nomination of Liberal candidates in the constituencies; so that except in some 
of the mining areas it was a most unusual event if a working man secured the 
official nomination. Arthur Henderson, secretary of the Ironfounders, was 
typical of many others in being rejected by the Newcastle caucus in 1895 simply 
on the grounds of social status and poverty. 

When the war came, the Socialists aroused admiration among the Gladstonians 
for their consistent opposition to it, in the face of considerable hostility on the 
part of the general public. ‘The Socialist case was that the war was promoted by 
unscrupulous financial interests, and this thesis seemed to find confirmation in 
the indictment drawn up by the able Liberal economist and publicist J. A. 
Hobson.t Without accepting the wider philosophy of Socialism, Liberal 
opponents of the war could make common cause with them on the immediate 
issue of the war; and this fact made the Liberal-Labour leaders much more 
willing to favour a permanent electoral alliance with the Socialists for the sake 
of forming a separate Labour Party. 

These points have been demonstrated more fully elsewhere,? and it is not the 


1 See, for instance, the favourable review of Hobson’s War in South Africa in Reynolds News, 
25 February 1g00. The review quotes with approval Hobson’s remark that ‘we are fighting to 
place a small international oligarchy of mine-owners and speculators in power at Pretoria’. 

* Henry Pelling, Origins of the Labour Party (1954), esp. ch. 10. 
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purpose of the present essay to do more than to state them, as a preliminary to 
the examination of another and rarely-noticed factor of international significance 
which strongly influenced the willingness of non-Socialists to form a Labour 
Party. This factor was the concern felt about the character of American in- 
dustrial organization. The present essay is intended to show that in these years 
at the turn of the century, the trade union leaders who supported the Labour 
Representation Committee did so in the belief that the trust system already 
prevalent in America was going to spread to Britain; that these trusts, using the 
unscrupulous methods that were regarded as normal in American labour rela- 
tions, would be able seriously to damage the British trade union movement; and 
that the only way to avoid this would be to elect a large group of independent 
labour representatives to Parliament. 


I 


Already in the 1880’s the phenomenon of the American trusts had aroused some 
interest among British political writers and economists. James Bryce had com- 
mented on them with some concern in his American Commonwealth (1888) and 
they had received extended treatment in Fabian Essays in Socialism (1889) at the 
hands of William Clarke, who was a regular correspondent of the major 
American critic of the trusts, Henry Demarest Lloyd. In the early 1890’s, 
however, this interest did not seem to develop. Lloyd’s powerful study of the 
Standard Oil Trust, Wealth against Commonwealth (1894), occasioned little im- 
mediate stir in Britain, and at first it was only the Socialist leaders, such as 
H. M. Hyndman and Keir Hardie, and the keenest students of American affairs, 
such as Bryce, J. A. Hobson, and the journalist W. T. Stead, who regarded the 
work as being of primary significance.* 

The year 1897 saw a sudden change in the degree of interest with which 
British labour leaders, at least, studied the problems of American industry. 
In the latter part of that year they witnessed the chastening experience of a six- 
months struggle in the British engineering industry which ended in the defeat of 
the union. It was the first strike or lock-out ever to develop into a nation-wide 
conflict, and this novel feature was due to the recent formation of a national 
Engineering Employers Federation. Although the Federation was not in any 
sense a trust, it was a form of association which undoubtedly strengthened the 
hands of the employers in dealing with the unions; and, taken in conjunction 
with the obiter dicta of the leaders of the Federation during the struggle, it seemed 
to show that Britain was likely to follow the path of industrial change on the 
American pattern. 


1 For appreciative letters to Lloyd from British readers, see the H. D. Lloyd Correspondence, 
Wisconsin State Historical Society Library. Hobson regarded it as ‘the most powerful and 
convincing exposure of the natural working of developed Capitalism that has appeared’ (Hobson 
to Lloyd, 22 February 1895). A later reaction, from Bruce Glasier, Hardie’s friend and successor 
as chairman of the I.L.P., is of interest in showing the various impressions of America that con- 
icted in the mind of the moderate Socialist in Britain: ‘One can hardly believe that such 
things could be possible in a land from which so many of us have derived so much of the most 
exalted conception of human achievement. For in the literature of America there is a quality of 
the very highest and rarest nobility and tenderness that has yet been given to us. And when one 
thinks that future historians of our period will have to include side by side with the writings of 
Emerson, Whitman, Whittier, Lowell and Burroughs. . . the villainies of the Goulds, Vanderbilts, 
Rockefellers and Carnegies, one marvels at the inscrutable problem of “Culture and Anarchy” 
which they will have set before them.’ (Glasier to Lloyd, 20 October 1897-) 
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As it turned out, the most sensational developments of the trust system in the 
United States were still to come. In 1898 and the immediately following years 
a large number of important fresh amalgamations took place, frequently under 
the cover of the comparatively lax corporation laws of New Jersey. The process 
culminated in 1901 with the formation of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which united the interests of Pierpont Morgan, Carnegie and others in a vast 
new trust with a share capital of over a billion dollars.* 

The world-wide significance of these industrial changes was not at first 
brought home to the British public. The occasional British visitor in America 
might be shocked, as was G. W. Steevens, the Daily Mail correspondent, into 
describing the trusts as ‘a return to savagery’ and ‘the tyrants of the whole 
community’.? But the real impact on British public opinion was not made until 
the trusts ‘invaded’ the British shipping and tobacco industries. In May rgo1 
Morgan purchased control of the shipping line of Frederick Leyland and Co., 
and in April 1902 he also acquired the White Star Line. The new company, 
known as the International Mercantile Marine Company, was heavily over- 
capitalized, the British interests having been obtained at an inflated price, and 
it seemed hardly possible that it could justify itself financially except by con- 
trolling and raising trans-atlantic rates. But what really alarmed British opinion 
was the knowledge that a substantial part of the shipping industry, which was 
of the greatest strategic importance to the country, could be transferred to 
foreign hands by a stroke of the pen.? Equally perturbing in its implications, if 
not for its own sake, was the acquisition of Ogdens Ltd., the tobacco firm, by 
the American Tobacco Company in September 1901. This was met by prompt 
resistance on the part of the remaining British tobacco firms, eleven of which at 
once pooled their assets into the Imperial Tobacco Company, and in 1902 waged 
a brisk sales war against the American intruders, forcing them to come to terms 
which involved the return of Ogdens to British control. 

These events caused concern among people of all shades of political opinion 
in Britain. The horror of the outraged patriot and the dismay of the threatened 
capitalist were matched by the gloomy forebodings of political radicals and 
labour leaders at the emergence of a financial oligarchy of world power, based 
on the United States. Optimism about the situation was almost entirely con- 
fined to the Marxian Socialists such as Hyndman, who thought that ‘these 
trusts will bring us Socialism quickly’ :> but even they accepted the view that 
things would be worse before they were better. 


A correspondent of the Liberal Daily News voiced a not untypical reaction 
when he wrote: 


The present crisis has arisen because the Americans, following methods which 
admit of no moral sanction, are deliberately striking a blow at the very founda- 


1 Eliot Jones, The Trust Problem in the United States (New York, 1921), pp. 40-3. 

> G. W. Steevens, Land of the Dollar (Edinburgh, aS pp- 306 t es 

* See the Commons debate on ‘The Transatlantic Shipping Combine’, 1 May 1902, in which 
Bryce took part (Parliamentary Debates, 4 ser., cvu, 457-94). 

: H. W. Macrosty, The Trust Movement in British Industry (1907), pp. 229-36, 301-6. 

Hyndman to Henry Demarest Lloyd, 19 April 1901 (H. D. Lloyd Correspondence). Cf. 

A. P. Hazell, another S.D.F. member, in London Trades and Labour Gazette, June 1902. Curiously 
Sir Charles Dilke is to be ranked with the Marxians on this issue: ‘I am rather inclined. . 10 
agree with those Socialists who think that the marked tendency toward the control of great 
enterprises by a few hands helps toward that municipalization of some and that nationalization 


of others which personally I favour.’ (Dilke to H. G. Wilshi i i 
others ; . G. Wilshire, 29 M b 
Wilshire’s Magazine, Toronto, Canada, August 1902.) a Saal 
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tions of British prosperity, and are forcing British captains of industry in self- 
defence to resort, not only to the latest machinery, but to the latest extravagance 
of commercial tyranny." 


Among those most affected by the prevailing alarm were the British trade 
union leaders. When they looked at the transatlantic scene, they were reminded 
of the weakness of the American unions in comparison with their own. In 1897 
the membership of the American Federation of Labor was only 265,000, as 
against the T.U.C. figure of 1,093,000; and although the American total rapidly 
increased in the following seven years to a peak of 1,676,000 in 1904, the A.F.L. 
was still little larger than the T.U.C. (which had also grown considerably) 
and in proportion to the total population of the respective countries American 
unionism was only half as successful as British.” It was a matter of grave concern 
to the unionists that their movement should be so weak in a country which 
appeared to have the most highly developed forms of industrial organization. 

There was another factor, too, which made the union leaders anxious about 
the state of things in America. The employers in Britain had developed the habit 
of arguing that it was the freedom of American industry from the restrictions 
of trade unionism that accounted for its competitive advantage. Thus, during 
the Engineers’ lock-out of 1897 Colonel Dyer, the employers’ leader, who had 
visited and admired the Carnegie works at Pittsburgh, declared that the object 
of the Engineering Employers Federation was ‘to obtain the freedom to manage 
their own affairs which has proved so beneficial to the American manufacturers 
as to enable them to compete. . .in what was formerly an English monopoly’.? 
This argument was elaborated in a Times article on ‘The Engineering Industry 
in England and America’, which took the form of an interview with an un- 
named American manufacturer. The American was quoted as saying that the 
superiority of industry in his country was due to the lack of interference from 
trade unions; his view of the continuing lock-out in Britain was that ‘if the men 
persist in what they are doing they will drive the engineering industry proper 
out of England’.* 

These utterances made the union leaders all the more ready to believe the 
worst of American labour conditions. G. N. Barnes, the secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, who was himself a member of the I.L.P., 
in a reply to Col. Dyer spoke bitterly of the Carnegie Company’s 1892 strike at 
Homestead, 


_.. when armed men were retained to shoot down workmen, when the works 
were encircled by barbed wire and explosives, and a condition of things brought 


1 Daily News, 5 April 1902, ‘The Peril of Trusts’, by a correspondent. Apart from Dilke, the 
principal exception to the prevailing pessimism in the Radical ranks was W. T. Stead, whose 
remarkable forecast The Americanization of the World was published as the 1902 annual of the 
Reviews of Reviews which he edited. Frederic Whyte’s Life of W. T. Stead (1925) does not deal 
adequately with Stead’s various interests in the American scene: but for all his power as a 
journalist he was a political eccentric. See his If Christ Came to Chicago (1894), Chicago Today (1894), 


Satan’s Invisible World Displayed: or Despairing Democracy (1897) and Mr Carnegie’s Conundrum (1898). 
Whyte deals with his relations with Cecil Rhodes; but he was also much influenced by Carnegie, 
for which see the Carnegie Papers, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., notably Carnegie to 
Stead 10 January 1902. 

2 S, Perlman and P. Taft, History of Labour in the United States, 1896-1932, 1v (New York, 1935); 
13; G. D. H. Cole, Short History of the British Working-Class Movement (1948), pp 275) 484. 

3 The Times, 7 September 1897. Tom Mann wrote that ‘They [the employers] are everlastingly 
quoting the practice of America’, American Federationist (Washington, D.C.), December 1897. 


4 The Times, 23 September 1897. 
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about which bordered on civil war. We venture to think that the enlightened 
public opinion of this country would resent the introduction here of the ‘Boss 
system, with its attendant unrestrained brutality and lawlessness.* 


The Pullman strike of 1894, the union leaders recalled, had witnessed not only 
violence of the same sort, but also an unprecedented extension of the use of 
legal injunctions to prevent picketing. This weapon was primarily responsible 
for the failure of the American Railway Union, whose leader, Eugene V. Debs, 
was sent to prison. 

Although the possibilities of violence in British industrial conflicts seemed to 
have increased in recent years in England, owing to the formation in 1893 of 
the ‘National Free Labour Association’ for the supply of blackleg workers, it 
was not so much the direct attack on their rights by force or the threat of force 
that the trade union leaders feared, but rather the indirect strategy of encroach- 
ment on their rights by judicial decision on the pattern of the Debs case in 
America. The legal systems of England and America were closely akin, both 
being founded upon the common law, and although the British unions had for 
some time considered themselves to be well protected by the legislation of 
1871-6, they had recently had occasion for some concern. A number of members 
of the Royal Commission on Labour (1891-4) had recommended changes in the 
legal status of the unions,” and if the employers’ counter-attack developed with 
the general support of middle-class opinion, there was no knowing what might 
happen. In the course of the engineers’ lock-out Henry Demarest Lloyd, who 
was then on a visit to England, had issued a warning to the effect that British 
lawyers were studying American methods of dealing with labour troubles;* 
and several test cases had already arisen to indicate that, to say the least, the 
judges had a remarkably large area for manceuvre in the interpretation of 
existing statutes.* 

At the same time the employers’ point of view on the damaging effects of 
trade unionism continued to obtain wide publicity. The industrial correspondent 
of The Times, Edwin A. Pratt, was fully in sympathy with them, and in 1900 he 
arranged a series of articles on the subject of ‘American Engineering Competi- 
tion’, two of which dealt with the labour problem.® The principal finding of 
these articles was declared as follows: 


If there is one thing more plainly revealed than another by being brought 
into contact with American engineering factories. . .it is that the rule of militant 
trade unionism must be broken... . Militant trade unions have been the chief 
means of stopping the advance of British engineering industry, and in the 
interests of the men, as well as of the rest of the nation, their unreasonable and 
pernicious rule must be suppressed. 


The articles maintained that the unions were responsible for holding back the 
development of the industry, not only by pressing for unreasonably high wages 
and short hours, but also by employing restrictive practices such as insistence on 


1 The Times, 9 September 1897. 

* Final Report of the Royal Commission on Labour (Parliamentary Papers, 1894, XXXV, 115-19). 

8 New Age, 28 November 1897. That there was some truth in the warning may be seen from 
the citation of American cases in W. J. Shaxby, The Case Against Picketing (4th ed. 1900). Shaxby 
was assistant secretary of the Liberty and Property Defence League. 

* The most important cases were Allen v. Flood and Lyons v. Wilkins. See Law Reports (1899) 
I Ch. 255 and (1898) A.C. 1. 


° The Times, 13 June and 10 July 1900. The articles were, however, criticized on technical 
grounds. See Iron and Coal Trades Review, 16 November 1900, p. 1006, 
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the engagement of skilled men for unskilled jobs, and opposition to the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery.’ 

The attitude of The Times showed little detachment from the current con- 
troversies between capital and labour.” It leant heavily in the direction of the 
views of the more uncompromising employers. Indeed, it seems clear that on 
this subject there was a close collaboration between The Times and some of the 
members of the British Iron Trade Association, one of whom, H. J. Skelton, 
a Sheffield steel merchant, in the course of a lecture at the Association’s annual 
conference quoted extensively from a Times leader in support of the view that 
Americans developed the ‘individuality’ of their workmen ‘which declines to 
sink itself in the monotony of mediocrity encouraged by English trade unions’.? 

There is no reason to suppose that very many trade unionists read The Times, 
but their official leaders attached great importance to its influence in the shaping 
of public opinion. The Times attacks, coinciding as they did with what the union 
leaders regarded as infringements of their rights under the Trade Union Acts, 
increased their already mounting concern about the American experience. This 
concern was considerably intensified by the Taff Vale case, which was to provide 
the most important single blow against the established trade union movement. 
In the summer of 1900 the employees of the Taff Vale Railway Company went 
on strike, and following the precedent of the Pullman strike in America the 
company sought an injunction against the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, to which the strikers belonged. To the dismay of the Society, and to 
the general consternation of the whole trade union movement, the injunction 
was upheld in the High Court. This was in September 1goo. In the Court of 
Appeal the decision was reversed, but the case was taken to the House of Lords, 
and there, in July rgor, the final decision went once more against the union. 
In August, a second important case involving the Trade Union Acts, Quinn v. 
Leathem, was also decided by the Lords against the union concerned.* 

While the cases were sub judice the employers’ position received steady support 
from The Times, whose industrial correspondent Pratt was preparing a series of 
articles from his own pen on what he chose to call ‘The Crisis in British Industry’. 
The articles, which were published between November 1go1 and January 1902, 


1 The charges were repeated in America and caused Samuel Gompers, the President of the 
A.F.L., to write to several British union leaders for a reasoned refutation which he could use. 
See Gompers to E. Cowey, etc., 3 June 1go1, in Gompers Letter-books, A.F.L., Washington, D.C. 
For the replies, see American Federationist, September 1901, pp- 35! ff. 

2 For a valuable contemporary examination, in detail, of The Times charges, see P. Mantoux 
and M. Alfassa, La Crise du Trade-Unionisme (Paris, 1903). The authors had no difficulty in 
showing the distortions involved in the charges. The Daily Chronicle was much more sensible; see 
the leader of 16 November 1901. 

3 Tron and Goal Trades Review, 15 June 1900; The Times 1g April 1900 (for the leader). A similar 
point of view is to be found in J. S. Jeans (ed.) American Industrial Conditions and Competition: 
Reports of the Commissioners appointed by the British Iron Trade Association (1902) esp. p. 318. 
This work is criticized in Amalgamated Engineers’ Journal, August 1902, under the heading 
‘Americanism’. A more balanced view of the whole controversy is to be found in ‘Regulation 
and Restriction of Output in Great Britain’, Eleventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor 
(Washington, D.C., 1904), esp- pp- 721 f. and 736 (‘Origin of Ca’Canny’). See also A. Maurice 
Low, ‘Labor Unions and British Industry’, Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, no. 50 (January 1904). 
The organ of the British textile employers attributed the troubles of their own industry to the 
alleged fact that ‘in not a single establishment manned by trade-union workers is the production 
more than two-thirds of what it ought to be’, whereas ‘the methods of battling trade-unionism 
have been reduced to a science in the United States and their adoption seems to be uniformly 
successful’, Textile Mercury, 24 August 1gor. I owe this reference to Mr Frank Bealey. 


4 Law Reports (1901); A.G. 426 and 495. 
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surveyed labour problems in a wide range of trades, and bitterly criticized the 
union for ‘ca’canny’ or go-slow tactics and restrictive practices. The brick- 
layers came in for especially harsh criticism because of an alleged union limita- 
tion on the number of bricks laid by each man per day.? While little direct 
evidence was provided, the impression was effectively conveyed that the unions 
were responsible for seriously hampering the development of British industrial 
productivity and ability to compete in the world market. This impression was 
heightened by the numerous letters on the subject which The Times published. 
Other newspapers took up the controversy, mostly siding with The Times: the 
Daily Mail, for instance, secured a further count against the trade unions by 
interviewing Charles Schwab, the President of the steel trust, in the course of 
his visit to England. Schwab was reported as saying: 


You ask me what reasons I can give for the superiority of American over 
British labour? Undoubtedly trade unionism. In England these corporations 
proceed upon utterly fallacious principles. Trade unionism in England takes 
away all the enthusiasm of individual effort.? 


Finally, the argument was carried into Parliament in the course of a debate 
which arose from the Taff Vale decision. On 14 May 1902, Mr C. B. Renshaw, 
Conservative M.P. for West Renfrewshire and head of a firm of carpet manu- 
facturers, made the principal speech against a proposal to pass special legislation 
to protect the unions. In the course of his remarks he made the following point: 


In many of the great industrial works in America there is far greater freedom 
in regard to the exercise of the powers of the industrial workman in his work to 
do a larger amount of work, and to be progressive in the character of his work, 
than is permitted to a workman in this country under the rules and regulations 
of trade unions. 


i 


How did the trade union leaders react to this barrage of damaging charges? 
Sensitive as they were to changes in public opinion, they knew that they could 
not ignore the attacks. They naturally hastened to deny that the activities of the 
unions limited the competitive strength of British industry. The Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, because of its struggle for shorter hours in 1897, had already 
been obliged to defend itself on this score at the bar of public opinion. G. N. 
Barnes, the union’s general secretary, had ably expounded its case in a ‘ Mani- 
festo to the Public’ in July of that year. The British industry, he said, had beaten 
its competitors in the past in spite of relatively high wages and short hours; and 
he maintained that ‘...the probable source of foreign competition, if any, will 
come, if at all, from the highly specialized, subdivided and highly-paid American 


' Republished later as a book, E. A. Pratt, Trade Unionism and British Industry (1904). 

* These criticisms had already been rehearsed by William Woodward, an architect, in ‘The 
British Workman and his Competitors’, Vineteenth Century, xLrx (March 1901), 456-60. 

8 Daily Mail, 15 January 1902. 

* Parliamentary Debates, 4th ser., cv, 303. For further discussion in 1902 involving criticism 
of the unions, see Sir Christopher Furness, M.P., ‘The Old World and the American Invasion’ 
Pall Mall Magazine, xxv1, 362-8; A. Montefiore-Brice, ‘Trade-Unions and National Welfare’, 
Temple Bar, xxv, 399-414; J. Holt Schooling, ‘Letter Addressed to the Workmen of the United 
Kingdom’, Fortnightly Review, n.s., LXXI, 480-83; B. H. Thwaite, The American Invasion (1902), 


pp. 16-19. A view more favourable to British labour is to be found in F. A. McKenzie The 
American Invaders (1902), ch. xx. 
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centres’? Barnes was not speaking from personal experience of American 
conditions, for he had not at that time visited America; but his union received 
a good deal of information about American engineering conditions, as it had 
branches in the United States and many of its members had worked in America 
for at least a season. Barnes was supported by John Burns, M.P., a member of 
his Executive, who had lately visited America on a fraternal visit to the A.F.L.: 


The real test of effective industrial competition is not hours worked or wages 
paid: the determining factor is the cost per ton, the price per horse-power, and 
invariably the most successful competitor is he who harnesses short hours and 
high wages to skilled supervision, good design, economic working, utilitarian 
and varying demand of customer. 


And Burns went on to contrast the obsolete equipment and methods of many 
British firms with the efficiency of Brown and Sharpes, Rhode Island, and 
Brotherhoods of Lambeth.? 

The reply to the more generalized attacks of later years was made on similar 
lines. The Management Committee of the General Federation of Trade Unions 
replied promptly to the early articles of The Times series on ‘The Crisis in 
British Industry’. They refuted the charge of ca’canny practices and then 
proceeded to argue that a high-wage industry was kept up to date by the very 
fact of having high labour costs. Thus, by contrast with the languishing state of 
agriculture, whose labour force was both unorganized and miserably paid, 


_..in such trades as engineering, shipbuilding, mining, etc., Labour has by 
organisation won for itself better conditions in regard to wages and hours, which 
betterment has led to the stimulation of invention and the introduction of 
machinery with immense advantage to all engaged as well as to the com- 
munity. The statement, therefore, that the unions have prevented the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery or appliances is not only not true, but 
absolutely the reverse of the truth.’ 


Undoubtedly there was a strong case for the view that a high-wage economy 
stimulated inventiveness and provided many competitive advantages. Not 
only trade unionists, but also progressive employers like W. H. Lever, the soap 
manufacturer, had pointed this out.t The defence of the trade unions against 
a general charge of restrictive practices was, however, a little more difficult, 
especially in the face of the constantly multiplying accusations that were con- 
tained in the letters published by The Times. The most authoritative rebuttal 
came from Sidney and Beatrice Webb, who knew much more about the unions 
than anybody else. The Webbs maintained that the unionist was a better worker 
than the non-unionist, and that although the instinctive reaction of the worker 
was to adopt restrictive practices in some form in order to protect his job and 
status, nevertheless this instinct was discouraged by the union leadership. The 
Times articles, said the Webbs, were ‘a torrent of indiscriminate abuse’ which 
‘does not encourage the party of progress within the trade-union movement’.° 
The Webbs made no reference to the situation in America, and this was subse- 
quently dealt with by Clement Edwards, a former trade union official who had 
become a barrister and had appeared for the Railway Servants in the Taff Vale 
case. Edwards, in an article in the Contemporary Review, maintained that ca’canny 


1 Amalgamated Society of Engineers, ‘First Manifesto to the Public’, 12 July 1897, reprinted 
in A.S.E., Notes on the Engineering Trades Lock-out (1898), appendix, p. 31. 

2 The Times, 27 September 1897. 3 The Times, 20 December 1901. 

4 New Liberal Review, 1 (March 1901), 260. 5 The Times, 6 December 1901. 
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was, first of all, very rare in Britain, and, secondly, quite as common in America. 
Strikes on ‘the question of mechanical appliances’ were common to both the 
British and the American boot and shoe industries, though the object of the 
workers in both countries was not to prevent the introduction of machinery but 
simply to get better pay if the work was speeded up. English workmen, in fact, 
according to Edwards, were actually less unreasonable about new machinery 
than were German or American workmen.* 

Such was the immediate defence of trade union leaders and their sympathisers 
in the journals of upper and middle-class opinion. In the labour and left-wing 
press, however, the general alarm had set on foot a formidable counter-attack. 
Did the employers find conditions better for their own class in America? Then 
they must be worse for the workers. It had been widely accepted in Britain 
that the growth of the trusts was having an adverse effect on the position of 
American trade unionism. This view was, of course, sedulously fostered by 
the Socialists, who believed that the concentration of capital would inevitably 
be accompanied by the increasing misery of the workers, as Marx had forecast. 
The pages of the Socialist papers, and especially of H. M. Hyndman’s Justice, 
were full of assertions to this effect.2 But in any case there could be no doubt 
that American unionism was weaker than that of Britain, where the processes 
of industrial concentration had not advanced so fast or so far. It was not 
difficult to ignore the other factors that accounted for the weakness of American 
unionism, such as the heterogeneity of the population, the heavy rate of im- 
migration, and the problems of organization presented in so vast a country. 
American trade unionists, naturally, had much to say in denunciation of the 
trusts and their attitude to the unions. Thus, for instance, E. F. O’Rourke, 
a fraternal delegate of the A.F.L. to the 1901 Trade Union Congress, said of the 
strike then current in the steel industry that ‘ Victory for the Trust would mean 
the death of organized labour in the United States... . The Trust was endeavour- 
ing to destroy trade unionism’. Isaac Cowen, the general secretary of the 
American branches of the Engineers, wrote bitterly to London in January 1gor: 


America has had the advantage of the skill and ingenuity of men from all 
nations of the world, who have come here to seek a home....As a rule, the 
Rockefellers, Morgans, Vanderbilts, Carnegies and other trust magnates have 
captured these benefits for themselves, either through prostrated courts, bribed 
legislators, or using the gatling gun wherever organized labor demanded a small 
portion of their product. 


British observers were impressed with the violence that sometimes accompanied 
strikes in America, and this phenomenon was also regarded as primarily a 
product of the new industrial system, although much of it was due to the special 
features of American life which have been mentioned as largely responsible for 


* Clement Edwards, ‘Do Trade Unions Limit Output?’, Contemporary Review, UXXX1 (January 
1902), 113-28. Edwards had at one time been assistant secretary of the London Dockers, see 
Labour Annual, 1895, p. 168. In 1906 he became a Liberal M.P. 

* Thus Hyndman reported in Justice, 2 December 1899: ‘At present unions had succeeded in 
heading back the American system of driving, but even on this point the general economic advance 
was against them. Machinery was being speeded here to the same rate as over the water.... 
Combinations of employers were progressing rapidly. So were trusts, and employers meant to 
weaken the influence of trade unionism.’ 

° T.U.C. Report, 1901, p. 59. O’Rourke’s contention was not greatly exaggerated: Perlman 


and Taft in their History of Labor in the U.S. 1v, 57 ff., describe the steel strike as ‘Labor’s Defeat 
at the Marne’, 


* Amalgamated Engineers Journal, March 1901, pp. 19 f. 
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Ascenen ee the unions. In general, the further West, the more violence 
was: in the mining regions of the Rocky Mountains the ‘characteristics of 
the frontier’? were undoubtedly the determining factor. But this was not 
obvious to the British union leader, who surveyed the American scene from 
a distance. Barnes’s remark during the 1897 Engineers’ struggle has already 
been quoted: it was natural for him to associate the ‘unrestrained brutality and 
lawlessness’ of American strikes with what he called the ‘boss system’ of factory 
management. 

It was somewhat embarrassing for British union leaders to have to admit that 
in spite of the weakness of the American unions, rates of wages were much 
higher in American industry than in British. The difference in the cost of living 
was not sufficient to account for this. The only solution was to suggest that 
conditions of work in America were bad, and the hours excessively long. Barnes, 
who had conducted the 1897 struggle of the Engineers principally with the 
object of winning the eight-hour day, was emphatic that only shorter hours 
would allow the workers time for self-education, and that education was 
essential, not only for the well-being of the worker, but also for the progress of 
industry.2 In the course of the lock-out, while the employers made much of the 
argument that the American machinists’ extra hours gave their industry a 
competitive advantage, Barnes’s reply was to say that this situation could not 
last: ‘America is living on its vitals, and labour is being used up at a rate which 
must inevitably lead to its organisation.’ The ideas of Fred W. Taylor, the 
pioneer of scientific management, were already beginning to influence shop 
practice, and the systematic ‘speed-up’ of work was a matter of complaint 
among American industrial workers. But the gravity of the situation was 
exaggerated in Britain. One returned immigrant, writing in the Newcastle Daily 
Leader, said: 


The workmen apparently worked harder than they do here. There was plenty 
of young blood, but very little of the old in the workshops, and I could not help 
reflecting upon the pathos which its absence suggested. ‘Where are your older 
men?’ I asked. The reply came, ‘Oh, there are very few old men here; they 
either die off or go up the country.’ Old age is sacrificed for young blood. It is 
a progressing policy, and will... inspire a terrible reaction in the near future of 
American industrialism.* 


It is possible that the visiting Englishman was deceived by the high proportion 
of younger people that he saw in America, owing to the heavy rate of immigra- 
tion, into believing that the old had died off earlier. Statistics were sometimes 
produced to show that Americans had a lower expectation of life than people in 
Britain, but it could never be argued with any degree of certainty that this was 
due to the strain of American industrial life.° 

These various trade-unionist interpretations of the American scene were put 


1 Perlman and Taft, op. cit. rv, 169. 

2 This view is well stated in Amalgamated Engineers Journal, January 1901, pp. 2 fi 

3 Amalgamated Engineers Monthly Journal, May 1899, Pp. 5- 

4 Newcastle Daily Leader, 2 January 1902, quoted Amalgamated Engineers Journal, February 1902, 

; if te 
ne See E. Levasseur, The American Workman (Baltimore, 1900), pp. 82-5, for the fast pace of 
working life. A. Maurice Low noted that the English worker was ‘inclined to believe that the 
American working man is earlier “scrapped” than the British working man’ (Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor, No. 50, January 1904, P- 3). But the view was not confined to the worker: 
Steevens (Land of the Dollar, pp. 314 f.) thought that the climate and the ‘strenuous fever of life’ 


were responsible for early death. 
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to the test in 1902 by a unique experiment carried out by Alfred Mosely, a 
wealthy South African mine-owner. Mosely, impressed by the efficiency of 
American labour and management, decided to send two commissions to 
America, one, consisting of trade union leaders, to study industrial conditions, 
and the other, composed of experts in various fields of education, to examine all 
phases of the American educational system. The trade union team consisted 
of twenty-three members, representing all principal manufacturing and building 
trades. In order to leave the delegates free to come to their own conclusions, 
Mosely allowed them to concentrate on their own trades, and to present 
individual reports as well as to answer a general questionnaire.* 

Mosely had the idea that the tour would open the eyes of the trade union 
leaders to the uselessness of old restrictive practices; but he over-estimated the 
degree to which such practices were really believed in or encouraged by 
responsible union leaders such as those whom he sent to America. On this 
score, the commissioners had nothing to disavow.? What was new to them was 
the fact that in most of the areas they visited in the industrial North, the American 
workers were not merely better off than the British, in spite of a higher cost of 
living, but were not more hard-worked. Barnes, who had already committed 
himself most fully to the theory of overwork in America, clung to some statistics 
to show that ‘prolonged daily strain’ was a factor in limiting the average life 
of the American machinist; ? but few of his colleagues could find much substance 
for the charge. ‘In Mr Carnegie’s works at Homestead, if anywhere’, said 
W. C. Steadman, ‘I expected to see them stripped to the waist; but nothing 
of the kind. While turning out a lot of work they took things very gently.’* 
Even James Macdonald, a member of the Social-Democratic Federation, was 
obliged to admit: ‘Of the hustling and bustling which we had been led to 
believe greets you on every hand, I met none of it, at least not in the factories 
or workshops.’ ® The visitors, including Macdonald, were strongly impressed by 
the friendly relationship of management and labour, and noticed how much 
more accessible the managers were to their workers.® 

The principal conclusions of the delegates about the advantages of American 
industry have a strangely modern ring, for they closely resemble in their general 
purport the reports of the Anglo-American Productivity teams of recent years.” 


+ Mosely Industrial Commission, Reports of the Delegates (London, 1903) [quoted hereafter as 
M.I.C.R.], preface by Alfred Mosely. See also an interview with Mosely in the Daily Mail, 
1 February 1902; and an interview with James Macdonald in Justice, 10 January 1903. 

2 'The case of W. Abraham, Liberal M.P. and President of the South Wales Miners Federation, 
must have been unique. Returning from a visit to America in 1902, he admitted that ‘he 
returned thoroughly cured of the prejudice [against the use of machinery] and would in future 
advocate. . .the use of machines to produce things necessary to maintain Great Britain in com- 
petition with other countries’ (The Times, 9 April 1902). There were no miners on the Mosely 
Commission: Abraham’s trip was an independent one. 

* M.I.CG.R. p. 76. Shortly before his visit to America, Barnes was expressing the fear that 
American subdivision of labour was breeding ‘a type of workman far inferior to the mechanics 
of this country in initiative’ and far below the Ruskinian ideal of ‘happy-hearted human 
creatures’ (Review of Reviews, 15 August 1901, supplement, p. 6). Keir Hardie drew his im- 
pressions of American industry from Barnes: see Labour Leader, 6 December 1902. 

4 M.1C.R. pp. 257 f£. 

® London Trades and Labour Gazette, January 1903. 

° It is probable that the visitors saw only the more efficient plants: but most trade union 
leaders were sufficiently alert to make allowances for that. 

” See Graham Hutton, We Too Can Prosper (1953), written for the British Productivity Council 


(formerly the Anglo-American Council on Productivity, U.K. Section). Mr Hutton several 
times quotes M.I.C.R. 
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First of all, the American educational system was superior to that of Britain, and 
provided much better training for all types of industrial occupations. This point 
was later confirmed by the Mosely Educational Commission.! Secondly, in the 
words of Alexander Wilkie, secretary of the Shipwrights: 


The three outstanding features of American industry appear to me to be its 
tendency towards greater centralization. ..the specialization of industry and 
the subdidivision of labour. ..and labour-saving machinery.’ 


This, after all, was only what the spokesmen of trade unionism had emphasized 
in the past as the cause of American competitive success. They had no objection 
to it, provided that it was linked with a system of high wages. One of the most 
interesting reports, in this connexion, was that of C. W. Bowerman, of the 
London Society of Compositors, who visited the plant of the National Cash 
Register Works at Dayton, Ohio, and was startled by a large notice which read: 
‘Improved Machinery Makes Men Dearer, Their Products Cheaper.’* In the 
Chicago printing establishments Bowerman marvelled at the anxiety of the 
employers to keep up with the most up-to-date improvements by constantly 
replacing their machinery. His colleague, G. D. Kelley of the Lithographic 
Printers, agreed: ‘The number of labour-saving appliances in use for almost 
everything is perfectly astounding.’ * 

Nearly all the delegates preferred to speak of their own trades rather than to 
generalize about American industry in general: which was sensible enough, as 
they were only in the United States for about a month. However, W. CG. 
Steadman, who attended as the representative of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the T.U.C., considered it his duty to draw some general conclusions: 


The English worker has nothing to learn from America, but the employers 
have a lot. Let our employers realize that labour is as much a partner in the 
business as his capital, and that the success or failure of that business depends 
upon both....High wages pay both the employer and the employed. In 
America they know this, and act up to it; hence the secret of their success. 
The trade unions in this country have been accused of driving the trade out of 
the country, yet the same forces at work here are working there, only more so, 
for trade unionism in that country is increasing by leaps and bounds as a purely 
industrial and fighting force, and yet America is going ahead.° 


1 Reports of the Mosely Educational Commission (Manchester, 1904). See esp. p. xxiii of the Joint 
Report: ‘Although, in the past, the belief in education has been the effect rather than the cause 
of American prosperity, during the last quarter of a century education has had a powerful and 
far-reaching influence; and it cannot be doubted that, in the future, it will become more and 
more the cause of industrial and commercial progress and of national well-being.’ Mosely’s 
own views were even more definite: ‘It is my firm belief that the public school system of the 
United States is the most potent factor in the commercial supremacy of this nation’ (The Times, 
14 December 1903). In 1906-7 he arranged for several hundred school teachers to visit the 
United States and Canada. 

2 M.I.C.R. p. 96. The same conclusion was arrived at by John Hodge, secretary of the Steel- 
smelters, who in 1901 had persuaded his union to send him to visit American tinplate works so 
that he could challenge the statements about them by employers at the meetings of the Tinplate 
Board. See Hodge, Workman’s Cottage to Windsor Castle (1931), pp- 290-6. 

av -R. Pp. 225- ; 

. ae 23 a For a very interesting discussion of the position in the printing trades at this 
time, see G. Binney Dibblee, ‘The Printing Trades and the Crisis in British Industry’, Economic 
Journal, xu (1902), I-14. Dibblee, a Fellow of All Souls and manager of the Manchester Guardian, 
diagnosed the trouble as follows: ‘We have not the same level of ability to draw upon for our 
employing class as the newer country....The best of the brains of our upper classes will go 
anywhere but into industry.’ 5 M.I.C.R. pp. 259 f. 
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Mosely had hoped that the delegation’s visit would lead its members to take 
a strong stand against ‘ca’canny’ and other restrictive devices on their return 
to Britain, and he persuaded them all to recommend the introduction to Britain 
of a ‘National Civic Federation’ of the American type, for the voluntary discus- 
sion and, if possible, solution of matters affecting capital and labour, by repre- 
sentatives of the two sides.1 But nothing came of the Civic Federation idea, 
partly because some machinery of conciliation already existed, partly also 
because many employers and trade unionists were in no mood for conciliation 
after Taff Vale.” 

What, then, had the members of the commission learnt from their travels? 
They had found that the occasional violence of American strikes did not pre- 
clude much easier and more informal relations between management and men 
than in British industry. And this informality, they realized, was an indication 
of the much higher status of the manual worker in American society. He was 
better educated, both for work and for community life; and the recognition of 
his value had been a powerful factor in stimulating invention and the intro- 
duction of labour-saving devices. 

The general conclusion, therefore, was that the progress of American industry, 
in so far as it was not due to purely geographical advantages, was due much more 
to labour-saving devices than to any other factor. Longer hours and the absence 
of unionism were neither of them factors of any significance.? As Steadman 
pointed out, the American trade union movement was now making sensational 
advances just at the time when the delegation was in America. All these facts, 
damaging though they were to any such dogmatic generalization as that of the 
Marxist thesis of increasing misery, could yet form a justification of the main 
defensive arguments of the leaders of British trade unionism against The Times 
attacks. 

Ironically, indeed, the outcome of the Mosely Commission was that The Times 
was compelled to admit error in assessing the industrial situation in America. 
A leading article blandly made the admission in such a way as to leave the 
unions in both countries under the cloud of authoritative disapproval: 


The highly interesting letters in which our correspondent with Mr Mosely’s 
Commission in America has described the impressions produced upon him by 
the trip appear to show that the conditions of labour in the two countries present 
fewer points of difference than has commonly been supposed. The American 
employer is by no means exempt from the hindrances to business occasioned by 


1 M.LC.R. p. 11. The National Civic Federation was a development of the Civic Federation 
founded in Chicago in 1893, largely on the initiative of W. T. Stead. In 1902 Senator Mark 
Hanna was its chairman and Samuel Gompers its vice-chairman. For the attempt to form a 
Civic Federation in London, see Daily News, 15 January and 5 March 1903. A body called the 
National Industrial Association, to which some of the less radical union leaders belonged, was 
altered to follow the American pattern more closely. But it never made any headway. For its 
initiation, see Mantoux and Alfassa, La Crise du Trade-Unionisme, pp. 225-34. 

* It is noteworthy that the support for Compulsory Arbitration at the T.U.C. dropped from 
35 % of the vote in 1901 to 24% in 1902 and 22% in 1903; it increased again later. 

* Ben Tillett (secretary of the London Dockers) and F. Chandler (secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners) came to a similar conclusion as a result of their visit as 
fraternal delegates to the A.F.L. Convention in December 1901. They contradicted not only the 
view ‘that American industrial prosperity is due to the absence of trade unionism’ but also the 
idea of ‘excessive toil and servile workmen working for low wages in America’ (T.U.C. Report 
1902, pp. 52-4). Tillett marvelled at the fact that Senator Mark Hanna, the great industrialist, 
was to be seen in an expensive hotel in the company of ‘happy little bands of artizans and ccs 
families’ (Ben Tillett, Memories and Reflections, 1931, p. 226), 
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strikers among his workers, nor are the strikes always of such a character as to 
command or to deserve sympathy... .On a review of all the circumstances, our 
Correspondent is plainly justified in his opinion that the American employer 
has no reason to be specially grateful to the labour organizations.! 


It was a pity, however, that The Times failed to pursue the inquiry into 
industrial efficiency along the lines suggested by the Commission: for there is 
little doubt that in these years at the beginning of the present century British 
industry needed the spur of a public demand for increased productivity. A few 
of the political leaders of the time, notably the Liberal League under Rosebery, 
realized the need for what Sidney Webb called ‘A Policy of National Efficiency’.? 
Unfortunately, the discussion was diverted from the main path into the contro- 
versial tangles of fiscal policy, for Joseph Chamberlain came out for tariff reform 
in 1903. This, combined with the superficial prosperity of the later Edwardian 
years and the revival of overseas investment, put the more important issues into 
the background until after the First World War. 


IIl 


It now becomes possible to redraw the picture of trade union attitudes to the 
formation of a Labour Party at the turn of the century. The course of events 
in America, as interpreted to the British labour movement, seemed to give 
much weight to the argument in favour of independent parliamentary repre- 
sentation. Ramsay MacDonald, the secretary of the Labour Representation 
Committee, emphasized in his first official circular the growing power of 
‘federated capital’, and its strength in Parliament.? The news from America 
seemed to show that ‘federated capital’ and, still more, concentrated capital 
could cause great damage to labour, especially if it could strongly influence or 
control the political machine. It is true that in the event there was no develop- 
ment of trusts in Britain on any scale comparable with that in America. The 
expectation nevertheless existed; and Socialist propaganda, especially that of the 
Marxists, fastened on the American example as an indication of what was in 
store for Britain. ‘Nearly all of us revolutionary Social-Democrats’, said 
Hyndman, ‘are drawing our clearest illustration of the approaching and 
inevitable transformation of capitalism from America.” 

Not all the trade union leaders were readily disposed to accept as gospel 
everything that the Socialists said: but they were converted by the employers, 
whose unbounded enthusiasm for supposed American conditions of employer- 
labour relationship aroused the suspicions of Socialist and non-Socialist alike. 
Consequently, even before the conclusion of the main Taff Vale case, there was 
a tendency of the whole trade union movement to close its ranks in support of 


1 The Times, 27 December 1902. 

2 S, Webb, A Policy of National Efficiency (Fabian Tract no. 108, November 1901) ; Liberal League 
Manifesto (May 1902); and Liberal League publications, notably no. 33 (Lord Rosebery, 
Administrative Efficiency, 1902) and no. 64 (Wanted ! Efficiency, not Tariffs, 1903). 

8 Labour Representation Committee First Circular, 23, March 1900. 

4 Hyndman to H. G. Wilshire, 13 February 1901, quoted in Challenge (Los Angeles), 13 March 
1901. Less optimistic than Hyndman, though not less influenced by the American example, was 
the Socialist novelist H. G. Wells, who in his When the Sleeper Wakes (1899) envisaged a period of 
two centuries in which the trust would develop its power over the people. Wells wrote (p. 171): 
‘ Power was passing even in Victorian times to the party machinery, secret, complex, and corrupt. 
Very speedily power was in the hands of great men of business who financed the machines. ae 
In most of these things America was a little earlier than England, though both countries drove 
the same way.’ 
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a demand for a separate Labour Party. This was clearly indicated by Pete 
Curran, the chairman of the General Federation of Trade Unions, in a state- 
ment written just before the Taff Vale decision of rgor: 


There is at present a general outcry in this country from a large section of the 
property owners that if we do not resort to more rapid methods of producing 
wealth we will be entirely beaten out of the field even in our own markets. 
I find that this general craze among sections of the people is wedding closer 
the bonds of sympathy and united effort between the extreme and the more 
moderate wings of the trade union movement, as this craze thieatcnss iG 
possibility of that systematic method of driving which is so common in America. 


For the time being, at least, the ears of the non-Socialists were open to the 
propaganda of the Socialists, especially those who had paid some attention to 
the trust problem. Thus, the Fabian economist, H. W. Macrosty, was given 
space in the annual report of the General Federation of Trade Unions, published 
in June 1gor, to discuss the effect of trusts on the working class. Macrosty’s 
conclusion was that they would damage the workers’ position, unless political 
action was taken. ‘If the workers will not rule the country, the trusts will’, he 
concluded.? 

The Taff Vale case and The Times attacks were deciding factors in bringing 
the trade unions to the support of the Labour Representation Committee. “The 
Thunderer has done us a good turn’, said D. C. Cummings of the Boilermakers; * 
and so it had, without any intention of so doing. As the Committee’s 1902 
report put it: ‘Menaced on every hand in workshop, court of law, and press, 
Trade Unionism has no refuge except the ballot box and Labour Representa- 
tion’. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, for instance, voted by five to 
one to join, thus reversing an earlier decision to abstain; the new vote was taken 
in January 1902, in the midst of the principal Tzmes attack and just six months 
after the Taff Vale decision. Even more notable was the adhesion of the Textile 
Workers, well known for their caution in political matters. In May 1go2 the 
Cotton Factory Times, which was a labour paper, had advised its readers to study 
the problems of the trusts and to ‘prepare their plans to counteract the evils 
that will arise’.6 The main element in the union leaders’ plans was labour 
representation. Consequently, the total affiliated membership of the L.R.C. 
rose rapidly from 375,931 in 1go1 to 851,150 two years later;? and at the 1903 
conference it was decided to set up a Parliamentary Fund to pay the election 
expenses of Labour candidates and their maintenance if elected. Although this 
increased the subscription rate to the party by more than nine times, the 
membership, after a very slight drop in 1904-5, thereafter continued to grow. 

In half a dozen years at the turn of the century, the alliance of Labour and 
Socialism had been forged which was to bring their joint political party in due 
course to office and to power. In that process the image of America, as seen by 


' Letter dated 19 July 1901, printed in International Socialist Review (Chicago), September 1901, 
pp. 185-7. The Taff Vale case was decided by the Lords on 22 July; Quinn v. Leathem on 
5 August. Curran had visited America in 1900-1 as T.U.C. fraternal delegate to the A.F.L. 
convention. See ‘Interview with Pete Curran’, Labour Leader, 2 February 1901. 
> H. W. Macrosty, ‘Trusts and the Workman’, G.F.T.U. Annual Report, 1901, p. 25. 

* London Trades and Labour Gazette, May 1902. 
L.R.C. Report, 1902, p. 12. 
Amalgamated Engineers Journal, February 1902, p. 65. 


Colton Factory Times, 2 May 1902. I owe this reference to Mr Frank Bealey. 
L.R.C. Report, 1903, p. 11. 
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trade union leaders and radicals in Britain, had played a significant role. It was 
widely assumed that the existing state of America reflected the future state of 
Britain; and that the existing state of America was an unhappy one for the 
worker. Although both these assumptions were at least partially mistaken, they 
did their work. The Mosely Commission removed some of the trade union 
leaders’ misapprehensions, but did nothing to break down the alignment of 
capital against labour in Britain. The Labour Party was born, and on its very 
birthday its denunciation of ‘the American experience’ was at least as sharp 
and as bitter as its criticism of the state of things inside Britain. 
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WESTMINSTER WAGES IN THE MANORIAL ERA? 


By LORD BEVERIDGE 


‘Wages in the Winchester Manors’, based mainly on the data for nine 

manors spread from Surrey to Wiltshire, with some separate figures for the 
Taunton group. Examination of the archives of Westminster Abbey suggested 
the possibility of producing a comparative study of wages in Westminster, in 
what is now near the centre of London. This was the work on which I was 
engaged most deeply when in May 1940 the outbreak of real war brought 
academic work on price and wage history to an end, for my colleagues and for 
myself. 

Returning to price and wage history in January 1955, after a break of fifteen 
years, I discovered a General Note on Westminster Wages, with voluminous 
tabulations and computations all in my own handwriting—the obvious basis 
for a companion article or articles to that which had appeared in 1936. 

There are eight Westminster series, at least, containing information on wages. 
These include sets of manorial accounts for Knightsbridge 1257-1357, for Ebury 
(with La Neyt filling a gap from 1315 to 1326) covering in total the years 
1275-1395, and for Hyde, which is now Hyde Park, 1352-94. In addition to 
these manorial accounts, there are five series of obedientiary accounts relevant 
to my purpose. The most important are those of the Sacristan and the Keeper 
of New Works, each concerned largely with the buildings of the Abbey itself 
and those surrounding it. These two series were the basis of my General Note 
of 1940; Table 4, which I print below, on building wages in Westminster from 
1318 to 1539, is taken from this General Note. But in addition to the Sacristan 
and the Keeper, there are accounts compiled by three other officers with useful 
material on prices and wages. There is the Cellarer, whose surviving rolls run 
from 1346 to 1535; the Almoner, with rolls running from 1292 to 1420, and 
including occasional accounts for the manors of Paddington and Claygate; and 
the Infirmarer, with 185 rolls running from 1297 to 1537. The last of these I have 
not been able to use for this paper, as it has not yet been extracted fully; in some 
ways it may prove the most interesting of all, throwing intriguing light on the 
beginnings of health service in Britain, including remuneration and robing of 
doctors and provision of incomes as well as medicines for sick persons; it has also 
records of day wages for the chief building occupations from before the Black 
Death to 1536. The other four obedientiaries all contribute to the facts 
assembled below. 

Combination of manorial and obedientiary accounts gives special value to 
the Westminster Abbey archives, making it possible to establish substantially 
continuous wage series for Westminster and its neighbourhood from near the 
middle of the thirteenth century to the third decade of the sixteenth. 

The Abbey archives have another advantage in covering manors both in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city of London and ata distance, ranging from 
Gloucestershire to Rutland. The notable difference of wage levels between 
Westminster itself and the Winchester manors makes the study of farming under 


te November 1936 I published in the Economic History Review” an article on 


' Based on a paper read to the Economic History Society at its Annual Conference in 1955. 
2 Vol. vir, (1936), 22. 
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Abbey jurisdiction, but at a distance from Westminster, peculiarly important. 
The accounts of one of these manors outside London—Ashford, in Middlesex— 
have already been extracted, and others will follow. 

With a view to multiplying comparisons of different kinds, I have included 
in this paper wage figures for another manor remote from London but not 
belonging to the see of Winchester. This is Hinderclay in Suffolk, whose 
manorial rolls are now in the University of Chicago, though a complete set of 
photostats, made for me in Chicago in 1930, when I visited America to study 
the Battle Abbey rolls in Pasadena, California, is now in the University of 
Durham. 

I print in this article four main tables: 


Table 1. Piece-wages for threshing and winnowing, 1250-1459- 
Table 2. Piece-wages for reaping and binding, 1230-1535. 
Table 3. Day-wages, 1250-1409. 

Table 4. Westminster building wages, 1349-1539: 


In all the tables, as generally in this paper, the years are harvest years, that is 
to say 1250 represents the time from Michaelmas 1250 to Michaelmas 1251, or 
part of it. 

All the tables give means of price or wage by decades. For many purposes 
annual tables are indispensable. My present purpose is to present, over two to 
three hundred years of the manorial era, comparisons and contrasts between 
two main groups of manors, and so to raise issues for further study. For this 
I hope that decennial means will appear sufficient. Where any decade is 
represented by one year only, the price or wage relating to it is printed in 
italics. The twenty-years 1340-59 are divided between 1348 and 1349 into 
periods of nine and of eleven years respectively, with a view to throwing into 
relief as much as possible the effects of the Black Death. A few figures in the 
tables are bracketed, to suggest that they need further examination. 

My Winchester Manors article of 1936 gave wages of two kinds: by time, and 
by piece. The time-rates shown were those for carpenter, mason, tiler with 
helper, thatcher with helper, and labourer. The only piece-rates shown in my 
1936 article were for threshing and winnowing, presenting year by year, for 
each of nine manors and as an average for eight of them, the cost in pence of 
threshing and winnowing one rased quarter each of wheat, barley and oats. The 
average for eight manors and the rate for the remaining manor of Esher are 
reproduced in Table 1, cols. 2 and 3, below. 

For Westminster, in the present article, time-wages are given for the same 
five occupations—for carpenter, thatcher with helper, tiler with helper, and 
labourer, in Table 3, with mason added in Table 4 from the Sacristan and 
Keeper accounts, while the thatcher is left out. Many other occupations— 
sawyer, plumber, glazier, dauber, cooper, gear-maker—appear from time to 
time in the Westminster accounts and will be dealt with in later publications. 
Women appear both as helpers to craftsmen and in other occupations; the 
relation of men’s and women’s wages is dealt with in a special section below. 

Of work remunerated by piece-wages, the most important single operation in 
the Westminster accounts is reaping and binding. The absence of this operation 
from my article of 1936 on the Winchester Manors was at first surprising; the 
explanation lay in the fact that in these manors reaping and binding continued 
to be dealt with by precarie—that is by villagers called up to render boon 
service in harvest, long after threshing and winnowing had passed over to 
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hired men under contract. For the present article a special examination was 
made of one of the Winchester Manors, Overton in Hampshire, and produced 
a number of interesting results, noticed below in a special section. 

Many other operations—such as mowing, tossing and cocking, washing and 
shearing sheep, shoeing horses, grinding corn—are recorded regularly as paid 
by piece-work and will be dealt with in later studies. In this paper I deal only 
with the two large harvest operations of threshing and winnowing, and reaping 
and binding, carrying on the figures for Westminster in each case to 1535. As 
is explained at the end of the section on Threshing and Winnowing that follows 
next, treatment of winnowing in the Westminster Manors shows considerable 
variety and change of practice, and the building up of a single set of Westminster 
figures for threshing and winnowing, to compare with the Winchester figure 
reproduced from 1936, has involved a good deal of care. There is no reason to 
doubt substantial comparability of the results. 


PIECE-WAGES 
Threshing and Winnowing* 


Threshing (sometimes with and sometimes without winnowing) was an agri- 
cultural operation of universal necessity, undertaken at Westminster, as in the 
Winchester manors, largely by the employment of hired men. These men were 
engaged usually by task (i.e. on piece-work), though crises of shortage of labour 
due to pestilence, or special difficulty through bad harvests, made recourse to 
day-work unavoidable on occasions. 

The tabulation of the Westminster rates for threshing and winnowing, as set 
out in Table 1 in comparison with rates for the Winchester Manors and for 
Hinderclay, produces the following points of interest: 


(1) The Westminster rates are definitely higher than those for the Winchester 
manors. The extent of difference cannot be determined exactly, pending further 
examination of problems of measure used, and also winnowing costs; most of the 
Westminster manors give winnowing separately from threshing most of the time, 
while in the Winchester manors the rates are more commonly combined. But 
the substantial existence of a London differential of rates, even in the manorial 
era, when nearly all of what is now Westminster was still farming land, seems 
to be established. The differential shows itself from the beginning of Table 1, 
in the decade 1250-0. 

(2) The table suggests that, apart from the generally higher level of threshing 
and winnowing rates in London as compared with south and west England, the 
London rates are particularly sensible to crises. They bound upwards in 1310-19 
with several bad harvests, and again in 1349-59, following the Black Death. The 
table suggests also that while the effects of pestilence in raising wages lasted 
longer in London than outside it, towards the end of the fourteenth century the 
London differential for threshing and winnowing was definitely declining. By 
decades the Winchester rates rose steadily from 1340-8 to 1400-9, while the 
Westminster rates fell steadily to 1390-9. But with the fifteenth century 


: There are a number of other series already largely tabulated before work stopped in 1939, 
dealing particularly with threshing and winnowing. These series, in addition to Hinderclay 
1262-1404, used in Table 1 below, include Redgrave 1339-1443, Crowland Abbey in respect of 
Oakington and several other manors 1270-1415, and Sandwich 1543-1682. 
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threshing and winnowing rates at Westminster showed an upward tendency 
again, while in the Winchester manors they remained stable. As is noted below, 
the upward tendency at Westminster continued to the end of the series in 
1530-9, with the figures for each of the last three decades higher than those for 
any previous decade. 

(3) The other columns included in Table 1, for Esher and for Hinderclay, 
show each of these occupying an intermediate position, i.e. lower than West- 
minster in threshing and winnowing costs, but higher than the eight Winchester 
manors. Each of these manors, like the Westminster manors, shows a tendency to 
come nearer to the Winchester manors in cost as the fourteenth century 
ends. 

(4) The Westminster figures show great flexibility of procedure and of rate 
fixing. This can be illustrated by the varying nature of the piece-work contracts 
made, as between contracts for particular grains, and contracts in gross, which 
became typical of Ebury from 1370 to 1388. There are experiments also like the 
employment of overseers of threshing at Knightsbridge in 1301-3. There is 
recurrent reference to refusal of men to accept the previous rates when labour 
was in short supply, and to the need to pay more when rainy weather had 
made the harvest difficult to handle. It proved necessary at times to replace 
piece-work by day-wages—with the natural result of dramatic increase of 
cost. 

At Knightsbridge, for instance, in the bad weather of 1314-15, day-work on 
wheat gives a cost per quarter for threshing of more than 74d., as compared with 
the 3d. or 4d. usual for task-work; for barley and oats, the day-work cost was 
practically 43d. per quarter, as against the 24d. for barley and rd. for oats that 
had been usual before. 

At Knightsbridge again in 1349 threshing wheat by day-work cost r1od., in 
place of the previous 4d. by task-work. This is a natural result of extreme 
scarcity of men after the pestilence. What is not so easy to explain is the frequent 
resort to day-work in 1354-7, when as against a common task-work rate for 
wheat of 4d. per quarter, day-work produce costs 54d., 53d., 6d., 64d., and went 
even higher to 7-36d. for rye. 

As a companion to these Knightsbridge figures for day-work, Ebury in 1349 
produces a cost for wheat, rye, barley and oats taken together of 7-79d. per 
quarter, following in 1348 a day-work rate of 34d. for barley, as compared with 
the piece-work rate of 2d. 

Threshing and winnowing appear in the accounts of the London manors for 
the last time in 1395 at Ebury. But they appear in the accounts of the almoner 
occasionally from 1292 to 1420, and of the cellarer between 1346 and 1535. 
In twelve years between 1318 and 1374 in which threshing costs can be com- 
pared for the manors and for the cellarer or almoner, the average rate for one 
quarter each of wheat, barley and oats is 7-95d. in the former and 8-95. in the 
latter—substantially the same level. 

It is justifiable accordingly to carry on the Westminster figures by use of the 
cellarer and almoner accounts for comparison with the Winchester manors up 
to the decade 1450-9, as shown in Table 1, and beyond them to the decade 
1530-9. ‘The cellarer accounts in this later period, while fairly regular, usually 
cover wheat and barley only. To get a comparable cost as for all three grains it 
has been assumed that oats would be threshed and winnowed at the same rate 
as barley, as is found to be the case whenever figures for oats are available. 

On this assumption the costs of threshing and winnowing three rased quarters 
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of wheat, barley and oats at Westminster from 1460 to 1469 onwards work out 
as follows in extension of Table 1: 


1460-9 11-00 1500-0 13°00 
1470-9 me 1510-19 =: 13°50 
1480-9 12°94 1520-9 14°29 
1490-9 13°00 1539-9 14°50 


To complete this section it is necessary to give a few notes of detail as to the 
treatment of winnowing in the Westminister Manors. 


At Knightsbridge after the first two entries, in 1257 with winnowing cost 1d. 
per 10 qr. and 1262 with cost 13d. per 10 qr., winnowing does not appear in the 
extracts till 1331, when the grain is ‘all winnowed by dairyman’. From 1335 
to 1348, payment of $d. per qr. is regular, often for half the grain, with the rest 
winnowed by dairyman. In 1349, 1350 and 1351 (barley and oats only) the 


winnowing rate rises to id. per qr., falling to 2d. per 3 qr. In 1352. Thereafter 
all winnowing is by dairyman or other servants. 


Pence Pence 
per qr. per 3 qr. 
1257 robe ae) — 0°30 
1262 OrL7 ca O51 
1270-9 OrI4 (Mean of o-11 at Ebury in 1275 and 017 derived 0°42 
for Knightsbridge from 1262) 
1280-9 O17 — O51 
1290-9 0°25 — 0°75 
1300-9 0°25 — 0°75 
1310-19 0°30 (Average of 0°25 for four years 1310-13 and 0°33 0:90 
for six years 1314-19) 
1320-9 0°33 — 100 
1330-9 0-48 (Average of 0-33 for one year and 0:50 for nine 1°44 
years) 
1340-8 0°50 — 1°50 
1349-59 0:86 (Average of Ebury figures of 0-50 for two years 2°58 


1352 and 1357, and 1-00 in five years 1349-51, 
1356, and 1358) 
1360-9 0°75 (Mean of Ebury and Hyde figures alternating 2°25 
between 0°50 and 1:00) 
1370-9 te 
380-3 0°75 (0-50 is the only figure recorded at Ebury after 2°25 
1390-9 1368, namely in 1389, 1390 and 1393, but Hyde 
has 1-00 regularly from 1367 to 1384. Mean of 
these is adopted here) 


At Ebury the first entry, 1275; gives for barley 1s. for 108 qr., i.e. Id. per 
9 qr., but in 1280 rye is winnowed for just over 1d. per 4 qr. and barley for rd. 
per 8 qr. From 1291 to 1311, 1d. per 4 qr. appears nearly every year, becoming 
(after an interval of dairywoman) 1d. per 3 qr. 1324—30- The rate of $d. per qr. 
appears in 1331 and thereafter to 1348 is found regularly with 1d. per 3 qr. as 
an alternative. The choice as between these rates varies. At first the lower rate 
is kept for particular grains: e.g. oats in 1331-3, falling to 4d. per qr. in 1334 and 
1335. In 1333 the term ‘fanning’ appears at 3d. per qr, and is used for all 
grains in 1334. From 1337 to 1345 roughly half the grain is dealt with at dd. 
er qr. and the other half at 4d. per qr., with the term fanning coming to be 
kept for the higher rate from 1345 to 1348. In 1349 and 1350 Id. per qr. appears. 
In the crisis of 1348 a thresher is employed by day to thresh and winnow barley 
at a rate working out at 3°54. per qr. 
In 1349 and 1350, 1d. per qr. appears for the first time, but 4d. per qr. 
reappears in 1352, and the two rates alternate (rd. in 1356, 1358, 1362 and 
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and id. in 1357, 1363 and 1364). The first contract in gross, in 1370, 
ae Ail grains os ele rate, is for threshing and winnowing combined, 
but thereafter, 1371-88, all winnowing is by dairywoman. The rate of $d. per qr. 
for winnowing returns in 1389-93, and in the last year of the series (1395) 
threshing and winnowing are combined in the same contracts. ; 

At Hyde, the winnowing rate from 2d. per 3 qr. in 1352 has fallen to 3d. 
per qr. in 1364-5, but from 1367 to 1384 is 1d. regularly. In 1385-94 threshing 
and winnowing are combined. 

The practical result is to suggest the winnowing rates per quarter (shown 


above) to be multiplied by three and added to the decennial threshing 
averages for Westminster. ; 

In view of the gaps in the record and the years in which no payment was 
made for winnowing at all, it is not possible to give figures for threshing and 
winnowing combined, as for each year. But it is possible to reach a decennial 
average for winnowing to be added to the threshing costs in Westminster, and to 
produce figures comparable to the Winchester manor figures printed in 1936. 


Reaping and binding 


Table 2 presents two long series of piece-rates per acre; for one Winchester 
manor, Overton, from 1230 to 1459, and for Westminster, representing the three 
London manors and the Cellarer, from 1280 to 1535. This table confirms the 
main feature of Table 1, of a London differential of wages, but apart from this 
it raises more questions than it answers. 

First, there is the changing relative level of Westminster and Overton con- 
tract rates, with Westminster usually three times as high as Overton till the 
Black Death, a little less than twice as high till 1390-9, and thereafter coming 
much nearer to Overton, as the latter rises while Westminster falls to the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Thereafter reaping and binding rates at Westminster, 
in place of rising as the threshing and winnowing rates do, remain about the 
same general level, well below the maximum of 1380-9. 

Second, there is the changing relation between contract and customary cost 
of reaping and binding at Overton, of which more is said below in the Notes 
on Two Manors of Hinderclay and Overton. 

Third, there is need for further examination to determine the nature of the 
bargain made between the employer and the men he hired; sometimes the 
accounts give a rate per man-day, and sometimes per acre; occasionally both 
can be ascertained. Sometimes, even where the cost per acre is recorded, this is 
introduced by the words ‘working out at’, words suggesting that the bargain 
with the men might be something different, payment by the day or at some 


other rate per acre. Perhaps the most interesting of all the entries is one for the 
manor of Hyde in 1371: 


146 acres of grain by contract= £9. 14.8 @ 1/4 per acre but actually 17432 
acres were reaped so it works out at 1/14d. per acre minus 1/1od. 


The secret of persuading men who had contracted to reap 146 acres for 
£9. 145. 8d. to reap 174$ acres for the same money might be well worth re- 
discovering today, by the managers of our nationalized industries. 

Apart from problems for further inquiry, the reaping and binding records of 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Westminster show continual change and 


variety of method. There was nothing stereotyped about agricultural operations 
in those days. 
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Table 2. Piece-wages for reaping and binding in Winchester manor* of Overton 
and at Westminster—by decades 1230-1535, pence per acre. 


(1) (2) (3) ( 

4) 

Overton 
($555 SSS SSS 

Decade Contract Customaries Westminster 
1230-9 2°17 — — 
1240-9 2°31 — — 
1250-9 2°48 — —_ 
1260-9 2°34. = = 
1270-9 2°35 — 5:00 
1280-9 2°39 1°74 — 
1290-9 2°20 — 5°31 
1300-9 2°54 os 5°87 
1310-19 3°80 — 11°64 
1320-9 2°72 — 8°39 
1330-9 2°25 (3°98) 8-38 
1340-8 2°77 (3°98) 8-39 
1349-59 7°75 4°78 14°28 
1360-9 8-03 4°51 14°99 
1370-9 7°87 4°05 15°71 
1380-9 9°31 4°46 17°13 
1390-9 8-28 5:85 14°96 
1400-9 9°14 4°75 15°96 
1410-19 8-12 5°71 1200* 
1420-9 g°14 10°35 ee 
1430-9 9°00 6-00 14:00* 
1440-9 10°00 7°03 12°67 
1450-9 10°00 6-56 =< 
1460-9 = = 14°00 
1470-9 rc a 14:00* 
1480-9 a as 14°00* 
1490-9 — _ 12°00 
1500-9 = == 13°60 
1510-19 — —_ 14:60 
1520-9 -- -— 14°90 
1530-5 — — 12°51 


* In the Winchester manors reaping and binding does not appear as a regular subject of 
contract with independent hired workers nearly as early as does threshing and winnowing. In 
Overton, the manor selected for first tabulation because of the relative abundance of entries on 
reaping and binding, such hirings become fairly regular only in the decade 1244, and they are 
accompanied almost to the end of the series in 1452 by alternative methods of getting the work 
done, by customaries and through employment of a ripereve. 

Customaries engaged in reaping and binding from 1331 onwards received 1d. a day plus 
allowances of meat, cheese, herrings, etc., whose cost is entered, so that the total paid for reaping 
and binding can be determined. From 1331 to 1347 the area reaped in this way can be determined 
only indirectly and the resulting figures have been put in brackets in the table, as suggesting 
need for further enquiry and reference to the original rolls; they are remarkably higher than 
most for the contractors. 

The Westminster figures for reaping and binding represent the mean of the three manors 
Ebury (with La Neyt), Knightsbridge and Hyde to decade 1380-9, and the cellarer’s accounts 
from 1400 to 1409. Before 1400 the cellarer records reaping and binding only occasionally, but 
in six common years (1354, 1355, 1368, 1383, 1391 and 1396) the average of his payments is at 
the same level as that of the manorial accounts, 12°95 pence per acre, as compared with 13°17 
pence per acre. It appears justifiable accordingly to treat the Westminster costs per acre as 
a single series throughout. For the decade 1390-9 the manorial figures ending in 1396 and the 
cellarer’s figures have been combined. 
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Table 3, repeating most of the Winchester manor figures, gives substantially 
corresponding data for the Westminster manors in London and for Hinderclay 
up to 1400-9, with the exception of masons, for whom there are a few regular 
entries at the Westminster manors. Table 3 confirms for day-wages the generally 
higher level of Westminster over the Winchester manors, discovered in the 
piece-wages for threshing and winnowing (Table 1) and for reaping and binding 
(Table 2). There is, however, an interesting difference of timing: the higher 
level of Westminster—the London differential—apparent from the outset in 
piece-rates, is not established for time-rates before 1300-9, and is not substantial 
before 1310-19. Table 3, in its columns 14 and 15, shows repeated for West- 
minster and Hinderclay the relative change of wages as between carpenter and 
labourer that was one of the features of Winchester manors in my earlier article 
(col. 13). When the fourteenth century begins, in the decade 1300-9, the car- 
penter’s wage is 188 per cent of the labourer’s wage in the Winchester manors, 
200 per cent in Westminster, and 178 per cent in Hinderclay. For the last 
decade of the century, 1390-9, the corresponding percentages are 125, 121 and 
133, all much lower. The gain of labourer on craftsman began immediately 
after the Black Death. It is commonly and probably with justice attributed to 
the shortage of men resulting from the pestilence. 

Table 3, based on manorial accounts, needs comparison with Table 4, based 
on obedientiary accounts. These two tables, overlapping for the second half of 
the fourteenth century, present problems for solution. While the obedientiary 
table agrees with the manorial table in showing a gain of labourer on carpenter 
from the Black Death to 1400-9, the advantage of the craftsman over labourer 
remains much greater in the obedientiary table; his wages in Table 4, when the 
fifteenth century begins, are 150 per cent of the labourer’s, not 125 per cent or 
so as shown in Table 3. And the latter part of Table 4 shows the craftsman, on 
the whole, regaining ground relatively to the labourer; the table ends in 1530-9 
with the carpenters at 8d.a day, against the 4d. for the labourers in Westminster— 
as great an advantage as they had enjoyed before the Black Death. 

Interpretation and reconciliation of such data calls for further study, and more 
comparisons with other places. It should be noted that Tables 3 and 4 do not 
cover exactly the same ground. The former includes labourers of all kinds, 
whether connected with building or not. The latter is more closely confined to 
the building industry. 

Interpretation of wages involves comparison with prices, to discover among 
other things changes in the standard of life. In its final form, that comparison 
is the end rather than the beginning of a history of wages and prices. It has 
seemed worth-while, however, to add a column of wheat prices to Table 3 and 
three columns for wheat, salt and wool to Table 4. Broadly it is fair to say that, 
from 1280 to 1400, while day-wages in Westminster nearly doubled for crafts- 
men and rose more than three times for labourers, the prices of wheat and of 
wool fluctuated about the same general level, while the price of salt doubled 
after the Black Death, and finished at about the new level in 1400-9. 

The wheat prices given in Tables 3 and 4 are for Westminster only, and make 
possible an interesting comparison with the general average price of wheat in 
England as a whole, which I used in my article of November 1936. While wages, 
by piece and by time alike, were materially higher in Westminster than in the 
country generally, the price of wheat showed no such London differential. 
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From the thirteenth century to the third decade of the sixteenth, the Westminster 
price of wheat was below the general average for the country as a whole almost 
as often as it was above that average. In the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, for instance, the Westminster price for wheat per quarter was less than 
the general average. For the next century and three-quarters, till about 1370, 
it was above the general average in peak periods and slightly below in trough 
periods, the two prices becoming almost identical in the twenty years 1370-89. 
Thereafter, Westminster prices for wheat remained above the general average 
until 1510-19, but began to lag behind again in the years from 1520 to 1539. 


NoTEs ON TWO MANORS 
(a) Hinderclay, Suffolk 


The Hinderclay rolls are well kept and orderly, with relatively few gaps, from 
1280 to 1404. 

In regard to wages, one of their outstanding features is a nearly continuous 
record of threshing and winnowing costs, with each of four or more crops 
separate, from 1262 onwards. The resulting piece-rates, as shown in Table 1, 
are lower than those of the Westminster manors in London, but materially 
higher than those of the Winchester manors. 

As regards day-work, excellent series can be established for carpenters, 
thatchers with and without assistants, and labourers (including with these 
hedgers or ditchers, as is done in the analysis of Winchester manors). But for an 
interesting reason these day-work series began effectively only in the last decade 
of the thirteenth century. Till 1294 for carpenters, 1295 for thatchers, and, with 
one doubtful exception, till 1292 for labourers, all day-wages paid to these three 
classes at Hinderclay appear to be wages with food. For some years after the 
first introduction of wages without food, there is variety of practice, wages with 
and without food alternating with one another. But wages with food disappear 
about 1310, subject to revival at rare intervals, as in the Black Death crisis of 
1348 (for carpenters and labourers) and for labourers in 1331 at the beginning 
of a new upward movement of prices. 

The following notes call attention to some of the more interesting entries in 
particular years: 


1297 In this year entries for carpenters with or without food, and with or 
without helpers, make possible interesting comparisons. Thus: repairing 
a plough for five days costs 1d. per day with food, while making and 
repairing ploughs for ten days costs 24d. per day as task, no doubt 
without food. Other 24d. per day entries this year are for mending the 
pig-shed gate, for repairing a cart and for repairing woodwork in walls 
and outer gate. 

The two entries of carpenters with helpers are at different rates, at 33d. 
per day for repairing a gate, and at 4d. per day for repairing a bridge 
outside the Hall door. No doubt in the first case the helper got 1d. 
Whether in the second case he got 1d. or 1}d. there is no means of 
deciding. 

1334 The entries include employment for twelve days at 3d. per day for 
‘making stalls in stable, a bed in Lord’s chamber, and 2 bridges to 
church’. All the essential needs of man appear to be catered for. 
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1349 The entries include a contract of 65 days for repairing the oxshed, 
presumably damaged by neglect during the pestilence. 

1354 This year marks the first change since 1317 from the standard then 
established of 3d. per day for carpenters. The weighted average for 1354 
is 3-23d. and though 3d. returns in 1355 and 1364, the upward trend 
persists till 4d. per day is established from 1374. 

1358 In distinction from the Westminster manors, the Hinderclay rolls hardly 
mention women at all. But there is one interesting notice in 1358 of 
fifteen women being employed ‘one whole day, mowing stubble, for 
2/6 @ 2d. per day. Stipend’. This is the same rate as that paid in the 
previous year for mowing stubble, presumably by men. The emphasis on 
working ‘one whole day’ is confined to this entry about women, and 
indicates its unusual character. But so far as the record goes there was 
equal pay for equal work in Hinderclay, as in Ebury, between the sexes, 
in the fourteenth century. 

1376 This year introduces for the first time entries for carpenter and man 
together, at 6d. and at 64d. per day. Since these are in addition to 
normal entries for the carpenter alone at 4d., it is reasonable to put the 
man at 2d. or 24d. In the following year the carpenter and his boy at 
7d. together, and entries in 1379 make it clear that the carpenter’s share 
of this is 4d., and the helper’s share is 3d. 


Annual rates for each of the occupations concerned, carpenters, thatchers 
with and without assistants, and labourers, have been determined by weighted 
average of the entries used each year. From this a table of decennial means 
has been constructed for easy comparison with the corresponding figures for 
Westminster and for the Winchester Manors. The Hinderclay decennial means 
bring out two main points in the movement of the carpenter’s rate from 2°70 in 
1290-9 to 4-00 in 1400-9, while the labourer, hedger and ditcher are moving 
from 1°42 to 3°20. 

First, the rise takes place substantially by two stages, a relatively small 
movement in 1310-19, and a larger movement beginning in the decade 1349-59, 
after the Black Death. There are some differences of timing and variation as 
between different occupations. 

Second, the Hinderclay day-rates confirm the experience of the Westminster 
manors in showing a gain by labourers on carpenters, and probably on thatchers. 
Columns 13 and 15 of Table 3 show on the whole an uncannily close corre- 
spondence. The carpenter’s wages, from being 190 or 189 per cent of the 
labourer’s wages at the end of the thirteenth century, have come to 125 or 130 
per cent of those wages by the end of the fourteenth century, in Hinderclay, 
Suffolk, as in the Winchester Manors. 


(b) Overton, Hampshire 


The records of reaping and binding in the Winchester manors, as exemplified 
by Overton in Hampshire, are of exceptional interest as illustrating the co- 
existence of contract and customaries in a major agricultural operation. For 
reaping and binding the earliest contract is in 1232, covering 128 acres and 
a payment of 23s. 2$d., representing 2:18 pence per acre, paid ‘in money to 
those who had no sheaves’. But contract becomes regular only in 1244—that is to 
say, thirty-six years after the earliest roll. Meanwhile customaries, after a fleeting 
first appearance in 1286, appeared regularly from 1331 onwards. It should be 
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emphasized that these workers though described in the rolls as customaries 
were not working on customary terms without substantial cost to the einen 
They were boon workers in precarie receiving in food and drink at times more 
in value than did the independent contractors. The history of reaping and binding 
at Overton displays continual changes, falling broadly into four main periods: 
from 1232 to 1330, from 1331 to 1347, from 1348 to 1428, and from 1429 to the 
end of the series in 1452. 
1232-1330 


In this period almost the only type of entry for reaping and binding is 
under contract. The customaries make one appearance only, in 1286, when 
210 men in two precarie reap ‘92 acres by perch’, costing 13s. 4d. for bread 
and beer for two meals a day—that is to say, two-fifths of a penny per meal. 
The entry records the additional information that they had a sextary of beer 
of 17 gallons; allowing for their 420 meals this means about a third of a pint 
for each meal. Meanwhile, the independent contractors up to 1318 reaped and 
bound normally well over 100 acres each year, usually nearer 200 than 100, 
averaging for instance 174 acres a year in the decade 1270-9. But in 1319 came 
some sort of crisis, presumably occasioned by the record bad weather of 1315 and 
subsequent years. The scale of the contracts was drastically reduced in 1319, and 
they remained small at least to 1337. 


1331-134/ 

In this period the striking new feature is the appearance in the accounts 
each year of nearly 200 customaries as boon workers in two precarie, receiving 
td. each for two meals of bread and beer (0-5d. per meal as against o-4d. in 
1286) and in addition, allowances for meat, cheese and herrings, representing 
as a rule another 3d. for each of the meals. 

The high cost of this per acre, as compared with the payments to contractors 
in the last two decades before the Black Death, suggests much for further 
examination; the figures in the table are bracketed as subject to review. 


1348-1428 

In 1348 the account records ‘few customaries owing to pestilence’, and the 
men in precarie are reduced to less than a third of their former number. 
Sixty-two men in two precarie reap and bind 26 acres at a cost for bread, beer, 
meat, herrings and cheese of 4°75 pence per acre, while contract reaping and 
binding leaps to cover 169 acres at 5d. per acre. 

The customaries, with some fluctuations, gradually built up their strength 
again to half their former numbers—that is to say, some ninety-six men, doing 
as a rule something approaching 45 acres. In doing so they became steadily 
more expensive per acre in relation to the contractors. From 1349 to 1389 they 
cost per acre as a rule about half the contractors’ price. By 1410-19 they cost 
nearly three-quarters as much per acre, and in 1420-8 they cost materially more 
per acre than the contractors. A drastic change followed in the next and final 
period, after a gap in the accounts in 1428. 


1429-1452 
The sixty-nine men of 1427 had been described as ‘great precarie’ reaping 
12 acres of wheat and barley at a cost of about 14d. per acre. In 1429 and 
thereafter there was ‘one precarie’ of twenty-two or twenty-three men, dealing 
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with 7 or 8 acres only, at 6d. or 7d. per acre, while the contract rate rose to gd. 
or 10d. per acre for a much larger area—some 130 acres. 

The record ends in 1452 with contractors reaping and binding 127 acres of all 
kinds for 105s. 1od.—that is to say, 1od. per acre; the twenty-three customaries 
dealt with 8 acres of wheat and barley for 1s. 11d. in money and gs. 53d. for meat, 
cheese and herrings—that is to say, for just over 63d. per acre. 


SOME COMPARISONS FOR THEN AND NOW 


Study of prices and wages is not only a way of getting light on the past; it is 
a way also of reflecting light on the present. The facts assembled here about the 
manorial era point to interesting comparisons between that time and today, 
in regard to wages and costs for agricultural operations, in regard to the 
remuneration of craftsman skill, in regard to the wages of men and women 
respectively, and in regard to variety and change of methods in management of 
economic affairs. 


Wages and costs in agriculture 


As regards wages and costs, the practice in the manorial era of making con- 
tracts by task for such major agricultural operations as threshing and winnowing, 
or reaping and binding, is of peculiar interest. If we know the contract price per 
acre five hundred years ago for threshing or for reaping and binding corn of 
different kinds, it is natural to ask how that price would compare with the con- 
tract price for threshing or reaping the produce of an acre now. I am not in 
a position to answer such questions scientifically today; I cannot do more than 
give an example of the questions that might be pursued. 

Five hundred years ago the contract price for reaping and binding corn of all 
kinds was 14 pence per acre in Westminster, and 10 pence per acre at Overton 
in Hampshire. Today, the charge for a reaper-binder (excluding string) for 
standing crops is quoted at 25s. per acre, with another 7s. 44d. per acre for 
stooking after binding.t 

On these quotations the cost of reaping and binding is 32s. 4d. per acre, that 
is to say, broadly 28 times the cost of 14d. in Westminster and 39 times the cost 
of 10d. in Overton, in or about 1450. 

If from costs per acre we turn to wages per day, the wages of the agricultural 
worker at Westminster may be put at 6d. a day, and those at Hinderclay in 
Suffolk at 4d. a day.? Taking the agricultural wage at its minimum of 119s. 
a week in 1952 and treating that as 19s. a day, the day-wage now is 38 times 
that of Westminster and 57 times that of Hinderclay five hundred years ago. 
It looks as if, through mechanization, costs per acre had not gone up as rapidly 
as wages per day. The margin is not great and might disappear on further 
examination. 

On the other hand, the produce per acre, that is the weight of sheaves to be 
reaped and bound from any given area, is much greater now than in the 
manorial era. In an article published in 1927 on the ‘ Yield and Price of Corn 
in the Middle Ages’, I put the yield in quarters per acre on nine Winchester 
manors between 1260 and 1450 at 1-17 for wheat, 1°79 for barley and 1-32 for 


1 These quotations are for the harvest of 1953 in Lincolnshire. There are possible further 
charges for carting and thatching, but these hardly seem to come into the comparison. 


» Failing later information I have used for Westminster a day-wage to reapers and binders in 
1360, and for Hinderclay a wage from 1400. 
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oats. I gave the yields in 1895-1914 for England as a whole as 3-92 for wheat, 
4°12 for barley and 5-09 for oats, just under 4 times as high as the medieval 
yield for wheat, 22 times as high for barley, and 4} times as high for oats. An 
arithmetic mean for the three crops puts the yield of grain per acre nearly 3? 
times as great today as it was in the manorial era. For reasons given in my 
article of 1927, the true yield today on any given acreage may be 7 or 8 rather 
than 3 or 4 times as much today as it was five hundred years ago. 

This example suggests much further exploration of costs in relation to yield 
and to wages at different stages of agricultural history. 


Remuneration of craftsman skill 


The tables of day-wages given above (Table 3 and 4) show the special 
remuneration of craftsman skill declining in the fourteenth century, and in- 
creasing again in the next 140 years. In round figures, the carpenter’s wage to 
the labourer’s wage is 200 to 100 when the fourteenth century begins, is either 
140 to 100 (Table 3) or 150 to 100 (Table 4) when that century ends and the 
next one begins, and is 200 to 100 again by 1535. For every 20s. earned by the 
labourer as day-wage, the carpenter earned as follows, in Westminster: 


1300 405. 
1400 28s. or 305. 
1500 ans, 
1535 40S. 


We in England during the last hundred years have experienced a similar 
oscillation in reverse order. Since 1914 we have seen a dramatic fall in the 
special remuneration of craftsman skill. For every 20s. drawn by a bricklayer’s 
labourer as time-wage in 1914 the bricklayer himself drew 30s. ; by 1950 he had 
come down to drawing 235. gd. For every 20s. drawn by a fitter’s labourer as 
time-wage in 1914, the fitter himself drew 345. 1d.; by 1950 he had come down 
from a higher level still more rapidly, to 235. 7d. to his labourer’s pound. 
Labourer has gained on craftsman in time of world wars as he gained in time 
of pestilence six hundred years ago. 

The movement just before 1914 is not so definite and not the same for the 
two industries named. From 1851 to 1914 the bricklayer lost a little—very 
little—ground to the labourer; in the same period the fitter gained on his 
labourer a little more than the bricklayer lost. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century engineering was the typical progressive industry of England, 
as building was in fifteenth-century Westminster. 


Wages of men and women compared 


The Westminster manorial rolls throw much interesting light on the employ- 
ment of women. At Ebury, this begins in the first year for which any roll 
survives, namely 1275, when women are paid 14d. a day for planting beans. 
Near the end of the record, in 1370, they receive for the same operation their 
highest daily rate of 4d. a day. Women at Westminster share to the full in the 
rise of wages from the beginning to the end of the manorial era. 

At Knightsbridge, beginning at 1d. a day in 1290 for helping to thatch—that 
is to say, helping the farm servant who was the actual thatcher—they end in 


3 Econ. Hist. vit 
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1329 with the following interesting contrast between payments to men and to 
women. 


Men: 7-2 days, for bear-baiting and drawing ‘cyinch’ outside land at barley 
sowing = 1/2. Stp. 
6-6 days, hoeing corn=3/— @ 1d. p.d. each. Stp. 

Women: 6-2 days, collecting stubble for thatch =1/3 @ 14d. p.d. each. Stp. 


The women’s rate for collecting stubble is higher than the rate for men, either 
for bear-baiting or for hoeing. It would be fascinating to know how this 
difference arose. It may mean only that the men were customaries rendering 
practically compulsory service, while women had to be paid the market rate 
to get them out at all. It may mean that bear-baiting did not last all day and 
was in any case something that men would enjoy as a sport whatever they were 
paid. What ‘cyinch’ meant I have as yet no idea, and shall welcome help. 

In general, women do not often attain the highest daily rate paid to labouring 
men, no doubt because the heaviest tasks calling for special strength were of 
necessity reserved for men. These men’s tasks are typified by the 3}d. a day paid 
for cutting willows to pile the river wall as early as 1301, or the 6d. for one day 
paid to each of eleven men for repairing the Thames wall broken in winter by 
great floods in 1373; for that 6d. the men ‘also kept watch at night’. 

For the most part women were used for special kinds of work, such as col- 
lecting stubble for thatch, planting beans, and cleaning wheat for seed. But 
when they did the same work as men in Westminster, they received the same 
wage. This comes out clearly at Hyde, in the three years 1370-2. In each of the 
years 1370 and 1372, a man acting as thatcher’s server was paid 4d. a day. In 
the year between, 1371, a woman undertook the same task and she also was paid 
4d. a day. But the principle applied to all three manors. 

Women for instance seldom undertook hoeing. But when they did so at 
Ebury in 1330, they received 14d. an hour, just as the men did three years after 
in 1333, and as twenty-one men and women working together did in 1335. 
And when in the pestilence year, 1348, thirty-four women were called on to 
hoe the lord’s grain, they received the wholly unprecedented rate of 3d. an 
hour. At Ebury again in 1326 women were employed with men stacking hay, 
and were paid at the same rate. Six years later, in 1332, comes an even more 
notable case of treating women as if they were men: four women employed for 
three days to plant beans are paid 1}d. a day each, plus rd. for drink, by 
contract. ; 

The general conclusion is clear. The principle of equal pay as between men 
and women for the same work was not established for the first time in West- 
minster in February 1955 by the decision of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
apply that principle to the Civil Servants in Whitehall. It had been accepted and 
put into practice more than 600 years before then, by the Abbot of Westminster 
and his officers. Just how and when the different principle came in, of paying 
women less just because they were women, is part of the later history of wages. 


Variety and change of methods in economic affairs 


The review of certain manorial records attempted in this paper yields as 
its most general result an impression of variety and change in the management 
of manorial affairs. There is no settling down anywhere to changeless routine. 
There is no uniformity between different manors. 
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In any one manor the officers concerned are seen repeatedly trying new 
methods; making reaping and binding contracts sometimes for each grain 
separately, sometimes for all together; passing from task-work to day-wages and 
back again; passing away on the whole from engagement carrying food at the 
lord’s table to engagement for money only without food, but back again in 
times of stress; having recourse to women for unusual tasks when men were 
not available; lamenting that ‘so much’ had to be paid because through 
pestilence or bad weather no one would work for less. 

The methods of one manor differ often from those of its neighbours. The 
moral of what is written here, combined with what I hope to write shortly of 
other manors, is that we should not generalize from one case. 

There remains as the most lasting impression of this first review an impression 
of the independence of spirit in our ancestors battling the way to freedom in 
daily work from the trammels of serfdom. 


THE END OF A GREAT ESTATE 
By F. M. L. THOMPSON 


HE ‘Chandos clause’ in the 1832 Reform Act, which contemporaries 

believed delivered up the counties to Tory electoral domination, still has 

its place in the history books. Its author, Richard Plantagenet Temple- 
Nugent-Brydges-Chandos-Grenville, second Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
has virtually none. This is a pity, not because his political career is especially 
significant, although the activities of the Farmers’ Friend particularly in 
influencing and organizing other Members of Parliament might repay investi- 
gation; but because his financial affairs are of exceptional interest. In his own 
time he earned wide notoriety through spectacular financial ruin and utter 
collapse, culminating in the sale of most of his landed property and personal 
effects in the course of 1848. It is something of this renown which deserves to be 
recaptured. 

Aristocratic indebtedness has attracted considerable attention from historians 
of many periods in late years, both because of its importance to the proper under- 
standing of the economy of landownership, and because of its possible effects on 
aristocratic political and economic policy.? If serious debt was sufficiently wide- 
spread to be characteristic of the landed aristocracy as a class, or of a consider- 
able section of it, we would rightly expect to see its influence reflected in the 
political and economic life of the country. In the nineteenth century, the preser- 
vation and enhancement of the value of the land which had to carry these debts 
would then rank as one of the principal interests at stake in the Corn Law 
controversy. We would expect to find a social and political revolution caused by 
extensive land transfers made under the pressure of debt, and failing to detect 
this would justifiably assume that a successful effort to stave off ruin by increasing 
incomes from land ought to take its place in any general interpretation of the 
process of economic growth, as part of the great landowners’ contribution to 
that expansion. 

Eagerness to reach these realms of general speculation has tended to obscure 
the difficulties of making the first assumption. An array of impressive figures of 
debts has been taken as sufficient proof. Debts, however, require careful handling 
as evidence: they may as easily indicate increasing prosperity as increasing 
adversity, intelligent use of available resources as wayward misappropriation. 
It would be as unwise to conclude that all aristocrats were in a precarious situa- 
tion because all had some debts as to say that all governments or all manu- 
facturers were on the verge of bankruptcy because they had large national 
debts or operated largely on credit. 

It is common ground that there were several different sources of debt among 
the landed families of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, not all of which 
were of equal importance in causing serious financial embarrassment. Until 


L Apart from the work dealing with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which falls 
outside the scope of the present article, see H. J. Habakkuk, “Marriage Settlements in the 
Eighteenth Century’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 4th ser. xxx (1950); D. Spring, ‘The English Landed 
Estate in the Age of Coal and Iron, 1830-80’, 7. Econ. Hist. xt (1951); ‘The Earls of Durham 


and the Great Northern Coalfield, 1830-80’, Canad. Hist. Rev. xxxmt (1952); ‘Earl Fitzwilliam 
and the Corn Laws’, Amer. Hist. Rev. Lx (1954) 
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we can isolate the sources responsible with some precision, it is possible that we 
have assumed overwhelming indebtedness and its consequences to have been 
more widespread than was in fact the case, for while some sources of debt were 
common to the great landed families as a class, others were distinctly peculiar to 
individuals. Even when this has been accomplished we cannot be certain of our 
ground, for magnitude of debt, even if all unproductive, is by itself no indication 
of approaching insolvency: this is a question of the relationship between an 
individual’s debts and his income, and when we are able to express financial 
breaking strain in these terms it may turn out that the field of the critically 
indebted is further narrowed. 

To determine these issues a number of detailed studies of individual cases is 
required, to which the present examination of the Buckingham case, made 
possible by the discovery of some documents among the Ashburton Papers, is 
offered as a contribution! At the same time, because instances of complete 
disaster were rare among the great landed families of the nineteenth century, 
and because the analysis reveals a quite extraordinary combination of symp- 
toms of financial ineptitude, rather wider inferences than one would normally 
care to base on a solitary example appear to be justified. 


I 


As the final product and beneficiary of a line of successful marriages the second 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos was a very great landed magnate, though 
never one of the greatest in point of acres or rental. It was stated on his death 
in 1861 that he had succeeded in 1839 to a rent roll of nearly £100,000 a year, 
but there are good grounds for believing this to have been a considerable 
exaggeration.? The Duke’s embarrassments produced many documents, among 
them a schedule of his property in May 1847. This shows that his settled estates, 
held under two separate settlements, amounted to 49,411 acres, with a gross 
rental of £50,281. But settled estates, of which he was tenant for life only, were 
not the whole of the Duke’s possessions. Unfortunately the balance, unsettled 
estates, were not specified with the same exactitude as the settled estates, but 
were merely listed by name. It is, however, possible to make a reasonably 
accurate estimate of the acreage and rental of these unsettled estates, and they 
would seem to have amounted to some 17,000 acres producing £17,000 a year 
in rents. The Duke’s total landed estate, before sales of land began, was there- 
fore about 67,000 acres producing about £67,000 annually from rents.® 

It has been recognized that the strict settlement did not necessarily embrace 


1 The Ashburton Papers in the Hampshire Record Office, Winchester, being mainly the 
papers of Alexander Baring, first Lord Ashburton, referring to his Hampshire estates; referred to 
hereafter as Ashburton MSS. I am indebted to the Trustees of the Houblon-Norman Fund for 
a grant which made possible a visit to Winchester. I have not been able to visit the Huntington 
Library, California, to consult the Stowe Collection there, which might have eased some of the 
steps in the following argument and filled in many details, without, I believe, affecting the main 
conclusions. 2 Gentleman’s Magazine, September 1861, part 1, pp. 322-3. 

3 Indenture of 27 May 1847 between the second Duke, the Marquess of Chandos his only son, 
and Abraham George Robarts, banker: Ashburton MSS. 

4 These figures have been calculated from the mortgages of the unsettled estates, on the 
assumption that on a bankrupt’s estate the amount of a mortgage bears a close relation to the 
value of the property mortgaged. Indenture of October 1848 between the Marquess of Chandos, 
George Robarts, the Duke, and several of the Duke’s creditors: Ashburton MSS. 

5 The Times, 16 August 1848, p. 7, stated that the ‘Stowe estate consists of about 59,000 acres’. 
It is not clear from the context whether this refers to the total estate of the Duke, or simply his 
lands in England. His purely Buckinghamshire property was about 38,000 acres. 
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the whole of a family’s landed possessions.1 It is important to know what pro- 
portion the unsettled estate bore to the total estate, for of this land a landowner 
was absolute master instead of mere life-tenant, and could do with it as he pleased, 
selling where it was advantageous, perhaps to clear off debts, or mortgaging the 
fee simple to raise fresh long-term debt. His economic freedom of action might 
thus be larger than most nineteenth-century critics of the settlement supposed, 
and if he chose not to sell land it was not necessarily because legal restrictions 
prevented him from doing so. It is not suggested that the Duke's arrangements, 
with 25 per cent of his total estate unsettled, were typical in this matter, for most 
of this land came from post-1815 purchases which the Buckingham family 
probably made rather more extensively than most families. However, it does 
indicate the large amount of land which a family pre-eminent for its territorial 
pride was willing to leave out of settlement. 

While territory and income of this order placed the Duke well below the top 
rank of landed magnates such as the Dukes of Northumberland, Devonshire, 
Buccleuch or Portland, and well below the mythical £100,000 a year which he 
probably liked to have it believed that he enjoyed, it did place him squarely 
near the head of the second rank of aristocrats in point of wealth. In terms of 
sheer position, social consequence, political influence, and local authority, the 
duke did not need to yield to anybody. He had Stowe, conceived and kept in 
palatial style, an object of pilgrimage as the nursery of Capability Brown,” and 
other great houses, Wotton, Avington, and Gosfield Hall; even though the 
greatest of the acquired mansions after Stowe, the Chandos extravagance of 
Canons, Stanmore, had been demolished before being inhabited.* He occupied 
the usual key positions of county power as lord lieutenant, chairman of quarter 
sessions, and colonel of the yeomanry. He exercised considerable political 
influence, even after 1832. Before 1832 he was said to have the return of six 
M.P.’s in Buckinghamshire as well as two for St Mawes,’ and the Grenville 
parliamentary following had of course been worth the price of the dukedom 
in 1822.° After Reform the Duke still had varying degrees of influence over the 
return of five Buckinghamshire M.P.’s making him almost the foremost political 
magnate in early Victorian England.* Beyond all this, which was his simply in 
virtue of his territorial property, the second Duke was an active politician of 
ability, note, and wide connection, as is evidenced by his achievements, offices, 
and memoirs, something more capable and influential than his father, the 
“blubber head’ who was carried along by his mere possessions.” 

Such was the position of the man who suffered the ignominy of having the 
bailiffs into Stowe in August 1847, and the disaster of the sales of 1848.8 By the 
summer of 1848 his debts had topped £1,500,000 and personal ruin had been 
added to the public defeat of his politics in 1846. 

Much of this debt was carrying interest at 5 per cent, some of it vastly higher 

1 Spring, Amer. Hist. Rev. Lrx, 299. 

® The Athenaeum, 5 August 1848, no. 1084, p. 776. 

° G.E.C. Complete Peerage m1, 129 seqq.; cf. Edward Walford, Tales of our Great Families (1877) 
m1, 69. Gosfield Hall had been sold before 1843; Tithe Redemption Commission 12/ 144. 

* Robert Gibbs, Buckinghamshire: A Record of Local Occurrences and General Events, Chronologically 
arranged (4 vols. 1878-82), m1, 221. The six were presumably the two county members and the 
borough members for Buckingham, Wendover and Aylesbury, which meant varying degrees 
of electoral control. ° G.E.C. Complete Peerage, 1, 409. 

° The five M.P.’s were: the one borough member left for Buckingham; one of the two borough 
members for Aylesbury; and the three county members for Buckinghamshire. 

” Quoted in G. E. C. loc. cit. from Sir Charles Bagot. 

* F. Boase, Modern English Biography (1892), 1, 460. 
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rates, none of it less than 44 per cent.! This contrasts sharply with the g per cent 
interest which Earl Fitzwilliam was talking of as the rate on his mortgage debts 
at about the same time,? and assuming to be the prevailing rate. It accords 
however with the rates charged by Messrs Hoares on their loans to landowners, 
whether on mortgage or personal security, 4 per cent being the most usual rate, 
but 44 and 5 per cent not at all uncommon where the nature of the risk required 
it It is of considerable importance to know the level of interest charges in each 
particular case of indebtedness, for without this information we cannot tell what 
proportion of disposable income was being devoured by the service of debt. 
Even ifit had all been at 44 per cent, the annual interest would have been £67,500. 
The Duke’s gross income from all sources was at most £72,000, since beyond 
his rents he had only his wife’s portion, worth £1,200 a year, and casual receipts, 
such as some part of railway compensation payments, to draw on. This might 
cover the interest charges, but not life insurance premiums, running at £9,200 a 
year, and irredeemable annuities of £6,640 as well.* 

In practice of course it was not the gross income which was at the Duke’s 
disposal for meeting interest and other charges, but the gross income minus ex- 
penses of estate management, repairs, and housekeeping. In the absence of the 
Buckingham account books it is only possible to give an estimate of the Duke’s 
net income by inferring the probable basic expenditure from the figures of other 
comparable estates. On the Duke of Northumberland’s estate at this period 
estate management, which is taken to include rates and taxes as well as salaries, 
clerical and legal costs, and farm building and repair work, absorbed some 
36 per cent of the annual rental on an average; on the Marquess of Ailesbury’s 
Wiltshire estates similar expenses formed 34 per cent of the gross rental; on Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s Yorkshire estates, 28 per cent. 

It is not equally helpful to express the cost of keeping up a mansion, its park, 
establishment and provisions as a percentage of gross rentals. These household 
expenses depended rather on a man’s station and the style of living that went 
with it, than on the precise size of his income. Thus the Duke of Northumberland’s 
household expenses in the late 1840’s ran at around £17,000 a year, and Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s at £19,000. Northumberland’s included the upkeep of several 
residences, Alnwick Castle, Syon House, and Northumberland House, so that 
he might be taken to bein comparable circumstances to the Duke of Buckingham, 
who besides keeping up Stowe and Wotton in style, Avington at least presentably, 
had his town house in Pall Mall. On the other hand Northumberland, at least the 
fourth Duke who succeeded in 1847, was a careful man, which the second Duke 
of Buckingham plainly was not. And an even mildly extravagant man like the 
third Earl Fitzwilliam contrived to spend his £19,000 on one mansion, Went- 
worth Woodhouse, for the expenses of Milton and a town house are not included 
in this figure. 

Nevertheless, when economy was necessary, household expenditure was likely 
to be the first object of anxious scrutiny, for its components were most variable; 
inessentials were discovered with remarkable ease by hard-hearted creditors. 
Fitzwilliam, for example, was keeping up a considerable racing stable, which on 
only one view could be regarded as strictly necessary for the maintenance of his 


1 Ashburton MSS. papers relating to the Duke of Buckingham’s Itchen Abbas (Hants) 
estate, passim. 2 Spring, J. Econ. Hist., x1, 17. 

3 Messrs Hoares’ Bank Debt Books, 1823/43, 1843/77- 

4 The premium rate was 4% on the sum assured; The Economist, 19 August 1848, p. 938. 
Annuity figures in an indenture of February 1845 recited in the deed of May 1847 cited. 
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position in life. At about the same time as the Dukes of Buckingham ae a 
Marquess of Ailesbury was in straits, though they were not as severe as the duca 
ones. To meet the difficulties the Marquess’s affairs were put in the hands of his 
bankers as trustees, and they with the assistance of outside experts drew up a 
strict budget for all the main heads of a nobleman’s expenditure. After careful 
examination of the household economy, it was decreed that the annual expense 
of keeping the Tottenham Park establishment at Savernake might not exceed 
10,000. 

Some arbitrary decisions have to be taken in order to apply these figures to 
the Buckingham estate. £6,000 a year must be accepted as the irreducible 
minimum for keeping up a country establishment. Having in mind the difference 
in scale between Tottenham Park and Stowe, and the fact that Buckingham 
maintained at least two country places and a town house, while the Ailesbury 
estimate is for one mansion only, it would be reasonable to regard double this 
amount, £12,000 a year, as the sum below which it would have been impossible 
for the most prudent and economical Duke to have forced his domestic outlay. 
On the other hand the third of gross receipts from rents which it would seem had 
to be applied to estate expenses could well be reduced the more imprudent the 
landlord. The Northumberland estate expenses included a large provision for 
investment in agricultural improvements; the smaller Ailesbury and Fitzwilliam 
estate figures seem, at this period, to have provided for little more than expen- 
diture necessary to maintain the existing level of rents. 

On balance it might be concluded that the Duke ought to have been spending 
30 per cent of his gross income from rents on the maintenance of his property, 
and probably was spending a further £12,000 a year on his household. Since 
this would have produced a net income of minus £42,000, a paradox which 
even the most unbusinesslike of dukes could scarcely fail to have noticed, we may 
assume that he so starved his estate as to spend only, say, 10 per cent of its rents 
on its upkeep, a rate which implies rapid deterioration of the physical assets of 
the land and which is an odd comment on the private life of ‘The Farmers’ 
Friend’. In that case the outgoings would have been £18,700 a year, giving a 
gross disposable income of just over £53,000. 

From May 1847 then, when the debts had reached £1,500,000, the duke was 
trying to live with his inescapable expenses exceeding his income at the rate of 
£29,000 a year, and the necessity for the great sales of 1848 becomes manifest. It 
is also obvious that for some time the duke must have been borrowing further 
sums merely in order to meet the interest on existing debts, and it is possible 
to calculate the point at which this type of borrowing began to dominate his 
financial transactions. Assuming a constant disposable income of £53,000, which 
is just sufficient to pay interest at 44 per cent on a debt of £1,177,777, we can 
say that the Duke’s circumstances became entirely hopeless when his debts 
topped that figure.? 


? For the Duke of Northumberland the figures have been extracted from the Alnwick MSS. 
Business Minutes and Account Books, and from the relevant ledgers with Messrs Hoare, Fleet 
Street. I owe these and subsequent references to the Alnwick MSS. to the courtesy of His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland who has permitted me to work at Alnwick Castle on many 
occasions. For the Earl Fitzwilliam the figures come from the Fitzwilliam MSS., for permission 
to use which I am indebted to Earl Fitzwilliam and the trustees of the Fitzwilliam Settled Estates. 
For the Marquess of Ailesbury the figures come from the Savernake MSS. at Savernake, Wilts. 
I am indebted to the Earl of Cardigan for permission to see these documents. 

* These calculations assume that the Duke did not default on his interest payments. In fact 
he was in arrears to many of his mortgagees as might be expected. 
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It comes therefore as some confirmation of the previous calculations to find that 
the first serious attempt to apply a radical remedy to the Duke’s financial life 
was made in February 1845, when his debts totalled £1,027,282. 75. 6d. 
exclusive of £6,640 in irredeemable annuities.1 This was an arrangement 
between the Duke and his heir designed to consolidate the then existing debts, 
which were in the form of mortgages and annuities on the Duke’s life estate in 
the settled lands, mortgages of the fee simple of the Duke’s unsettled estate, 
and debts secured on the Duke’s personal bonds, into mortgages of the fees of all 
the landed property, settled or unsettled. It was intended that this consolidated 
debt should amount to £1,100,000, and the advantages to be looked for were the 
immediate reduction in interest payments which would result from the substitu- 
tion of a uniform rate on mortgages for the widely differing rates payable on the 
different types of the Duke’s debts; the curb to be placed on the incurrence of 
further debt by the necessary association of the Marquess with the Duke; and 
the initiation of debt redemption, at first slowly but increasing with snowball 
effect, out of the proceeds of sales of chattels and timber and the surplus income 
which would arise as soon as the first debts had been cleared. It was not 
intended, in 1845, to resort to any extensive land sales. 

Mr Spring has observed that many simple lessons in estate management were 
being learnt in the three or four decades before 1846, and among them he places 
the consolidation of previous debts at lower rates of interest.2 _It might seem 
that there is here an example of belated enlightenment on an estate where 
consideration of the business of economical management was generally scorned 
as unaristocratic. However, in this instance consolidation only became legally 
possible when the eldest son came of age in September 1844 and was able to 
break some of the entails: the family then acted with great dispatch in getting all 
the necessary deeds drafted, approved and engrossed within five months. The 
last occasion on which such an operation could have been carried out was in 1819, 
at the time of the second Duke’s marriage, when it was unnecessary. Similar 
circumstances cannot have been unusual among landed families, and it would 
appear that the adoption of elementary financial prudence in this respect de- 
pended less on the spread of new managerial disciplines in the early nineteenth 
century than on the accidents of family history. 

With the fortunes of this scheme we must deal later, but the first task is to 
discover how the Duke had reached his 1845 point of maximum tolerable 
indebtedness. The commonly held theory was that the second Duke’s troubles 
were caused by land-madness, that he went into the land market in a large way, 
purchasing with borrowed money. The most explicit statements of this theory 
have it that he raised money at 4 per cent to use on purchases at prices which 
yielded 2 per cent on the outlay,? or that each £100,000 borrowed for land 
purchase created an annual deficit of £2,750.4 It is significant that only one of 
the contemporary comments, and none of the obituary notices in 1861, advanced 
this hypothesis. Alternative explanations offered were that the second Duke 
had inherited estates heavily encumbered by his predecessors, and was largely 
made to pay for other people’s follies and extravagance; that he himself had 
been unwisely extravagant in collecting pictures, furniture, china and rock speci- 


1 Indenture of February 1845, cited, between the Duke of Buckingham and his eldest son, 
the Marquess of Chandos. 2 Spring, Amer. Hist. Rev., loc. cit. 

3 J. L. Sanford and M. Townsend, The Great Governing Families of England (1865), 1, 23. See 
also G.E.C. u, 410-11; V.C.H. Bucks, 1v, 233, and the D.N.B. article on the second Duke. 

4 The Economist, 1g August 1848, pp. 937-8; ‘Ruin by the possession of Land’. 
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mens, and in lavish entertaining, or that there had been a combination of all 
three factors in unspecified proportions." ; ; 

The Buckinghams, father and son, certainly indulged in land purchases in 
considerable style, but this was nothing unusual, for the period 181 5-50; and 
more particularly 1815-30, was marked by the fairly constant entry into the 
land market of many large landowners as purchasers. Not all purchases, how- 
ever, produced additions to the purchaser’s property. The settlements of 1796, 
1819 and 1828, under which the first and second Dukes of Buckingham held, 
all permitted the sale of settled estates, excluding the capital mansions and parks, 
provided the proceeds were re-invested in English land and resettled to the same 
uses.2 Both Dukes used these sale powers, mainly in respect of the Chandos estates 
acquired through marriage to the Brydges-Chandos heiress in 1796. Every sale 
of settled land necessarily called forth a subsequent purchase to balance it. But 
although these settled land transactions provided public evidence of land 
purchases, they could not have been debt-creating on any significant scale. The 
interpretation normally placed on the clauses in a settlement permitting the sale 
of settled lands, was that the equivalent bought for substitution had to be of the 
same annual value as the piece sold.? There might be come capital gain or loss 
after the transaction, but the only certain source of loss was the cost of the 
conveyances. 

Both father and son also added to their total property by entirely fresh 
purchases, and it is only the financing of these purchases which could have been 
a major source of debt. As far as the evidence goes it appears that the first duke 
made the bulk of such purchases. The unsettled properties were the Horsenden, 
Weedon and Aylesbury, Bierton and Broughton, Aston Clinton, Ovinghill, 
Ratcliffe (leasehold), and ‘small Buckinghamshire’ estates, all in Buckingham- 
shire, an unnamed Cornish estate, Buckingham House, Pall Mall, on a Crown 
lease, house property in Spitalfields, two-fifths of a farm at Neasden, Willesden, 
house property in Bedford, Ach Lyne, Perth, and the Middleton Plantation, 
Jamaica.* Of these, only the Buckinghamshire and Cornish properties were of 
any great size, and of those all except the Horsenden, Ovinghill and ‘small 
Buckinghamshire’ estates had been purchased before the second Dukesucceeded.® 

Of the properties acquired after 1839 the Horsenden estate was the chief. It 
was bought from J. Grubbe of Horsenden House, whose family had owned it 
since 1662, in 1841 and included the manors of Horsenden and Princes Ris- 
borough.® The ‘small Buckinghamshire’ estates were bought in 1842, and were 
about 400 acrés; Ovinghill, whose date of purchase is unknown, was of some 
700 acres. ‘The second Duke’s land purchases probably cost him £240,000, and 
may have produced an annual deficit of £5,200. 

The first Duke did not hand on his purchases free from encumbrances to his 
son, but they were certainly not encumbered up to their full value before 1839, 


* E.g. The Private Diary of Richard Grenville, 1st Duke of Buckingham and Chandos (3 vols. 1862) ; 
The Times, 14 August 1848, p. 4; Gentleman’s Magazine, 1861, part 11, loc. cit.; Annual Register, 
1848, pp. 125-9; op. cit. 1861, pp. 408-10. 

* Terms of the family settlements are recited in the Special Case, 1850, Chandos Lord Leigh v. 
Lord Ashburton: Ashburton MSS. 

* E.g. Alnwick MSS., Business Minutes 1853, vol. x1, 4 April, pp. 2-3; Business Minutes 1857, 
vol. xrx, 16 March, p. 277. 

* Indenture of May 1847, cited, 2nd Schedule, part 2. 

® Indenture of October 1848, cited, 2nd Schedule, part 4, which gives the dates at which the 
then subsisting mortgages of the unsettled estates were incurred. 

® R. Gibbs, of. cit. rv, 10. 
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since the second Duke borrowed heavily on their security in 1843 and 1844. If 

the unsettled estates were ultimately mortgaged up to 80 per cent of their value, 

then the first Duke handed them on burdened only to some 35 per cent of their 

value. Therefore although the second Duke inherited his father’s debts on this 

account to the tune of £3,375 a year in interest payments, yet these particular 

sed eal productive assets whose net yield in 1839 was nearly £2,000 a 
ear. 

If we must reject reckless post-1815 land purchases as the major cause of the 
second Duke’s ruin, there still remain two possible ways in which he might have 
been overtaken by embarrassments not of his own creation. Either an accumula- 
tion of family charges over the generations, or inheritance of his father’s debts on 
his life estate, could have converted a position which was just viable in spite of 
the mortgages, into a rapidly deteriorating one. 

The Grenville family was fortunate in the matter of widows, whose jointures 
were perhaps the major family drain on landed exchequers. They were also 
fortunate in the nineteenth century in the paucity of younger children needing 
portions. When the second Duke succeeded there were only two members of the 
inner family drawing an income from the estates, his uncle Lord Nugent who 
had an annuity of £1,500 out of the Wotton estate, and a portion of £10,000, 
and his aunt Lady Arundel(1), who also had a portion of £10,000. The only 
prolific member of the Grenville family was George of the Stamp Act, and some 
of his younger children were still being paid out of the estate in 1839. Of his two 
younger sons William Wyndham, Lord Grenville, died without issue in 1834, 
though his widow Anne Pitt, Lady Grenville, continued to receive his annuity of 
£500, and Thomas drew an annuity of £600 until his death, unmarried, in 1846. 
Of his four daughters, two, Lady Fortescue and Lady Braybrooke, had out- 
standing portions of £10,000 each secured on the Buckingham estates.” This 
was all; family charges in 1839 amounted therefore to a paltry £4,200 a year.® 

The Buckingham experience fails to support the view that the strict settle- 
ment was a main source of debt among landed families.* This would scarcely 
require comment, since one instance of a family with the rare distinction of 
consistently producing few children needing portions cannot upset a general 
theory based on normally large families of three or four portioners a generation. 
Two features, however, do affect our general impression of the debt-creating 
capacity of provisions for children. In the first place there was the habit of 
providing for younger sons by annuities rather than portions, which was certainly 
not confined to this family.® This method of provision diminished the income at 
the disposal of the head of the family, but did not involve him in the creation of 
capital debt: in some, perhaps many, families this function was reserved to the 
daughters. Secondly, there is the evidence that daughters’ portions, though they 
nominally became payable on marriage, were in practice left unraised for con- 
siderable periods. Catherine Grenville married Lord Braybrooke in 1780 and 
died in 1796. Hester Grenville married Earl Fortescue in 1782 and died in 1847, 
and Mary Anne Grenville married Lord Arundell in 1811 and died in 1845, and 


1 Indenture of October 1848, cited. 
2 Details from an Indenture of December 1843 between the Duke, J. Nembhard Hilbert, 


Charles Davidson, George Mylne and James Bowker: Ashburton MSS. 
8 Assuming that, as was normal, the beneficiaries of portions were paid 4% on the capital as 
long as it remained unraised. 
4H. J. Habakkuk, op. cit. p. 30; D. Spring, 7. Econ. Hist. x1, 163 Canad. Hist. Rev. XXXul, 249. 
5 For instance it is found in the Percy family: Alnwick MSS. 
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yet in 1848 none of these ladies’ marriage portions had been raised. This also was 
not a custom peculiar to the Grenville family.* 

The capital sums had of course to be handed over eventually to the successors 
of the original beneficiaries, and until that time interest on the portions, termed 
maintenance money, was paid. Even where this method of deferred payment 
was practised, daughters’ portions remained a drain on the family income and 
an ultimate source of debt. The advantage of the method over the alternative of 
raising a mortgage and discharging the obligation to a daughter depended on 
there being a difference between the rates of interest expected by daughters and 
other creditors, and perhaps on the greater forbearance of some daughters. 
However, the fact that the time of payment could be selected by the head of the 
family meant that he could pick a favourable moment in the movement of 
daughters’ and market rates of interest, and need not be discomfited by inoppor- 
tune marriages. 

Other consequences may follow from this modification of our view of the 
operation of the mechanism of the strict settlement. Itis true that portions formed 
an unpredictable burden, since the amount per child was fixed in advance of 
knowledge of the number of children to be produced by a given marriage. In 
this way an undesirably large number of younger children might saddle an 
estate with a larger burden than it could bear, though attempts were sometimes 
made to guard against this contingency by laying down a regressive tariff in 
which the size of individual portions decreased as the number of children 
increased.2_ But where the provision for younger sons took the form of annuities, 
the chances of accumulating such debts over the generations were roughly halved. 
And when daughters’ portions could be paid off at will each generation could cal- 
culate the approaching incidence of past commitments on this score with 
precision, and determine its future scale of portions accordingly. ‘There seems 
therefore to be reason to believe that for a section of the landed classes, whose 
size cannot yet be defined but which may well have been considerable, the strict 
settlement held no financial terrors in the early nineteenth century, if reasonable 
prudence was observed. Maybe the technical development of settlements them- 
selves was as much responsible as the spectacular increase in incomes from land 
in saving the great landowners from a substantial reduction of their estates. 

Family charges were not the only form of debt which could be contracted 
under a settlement, and the first Duke left some other mortgages on the fees 
simple of the settled estates. Settlements permitted the life-tenant to charge 
the estates in this fashion only for portions or for raising any money necessary to 
equalize exchanges. At least one of the first Duke’s mortgages of the fee was of 
this sort, £15,000 raised on the Itchen Abbas estate, the difference between the 
purchase price, £60,000, and the value of the settled lands in Wellowe which it 
replaced.? Another, of £4,700 secured on the Lavington (or Avington) estate, 
seems to have been of the same type, and we can only assume that the other non- 
family mortgages, totalling £89,359, were similar, or had been transferred bya 
previous debtor life-tenant from his life interest to the estate at one of the resettle- 
ments, these last were included in the 1819 settlement and may well have been 
outstanding for very many years. The combined total of family portions and non- 
family charges was therefore £129,359 plus annuities of £2,640, giving an 
annual charge on the settled estates of £8,290. 


For other examples see the Fitzwilliam MSS., and the Powlett-Orde family, Ashburton MSS. 
E.g. Lord Bolton’s marriage settlement, 1810: Ashburton MSS. 
Abstract of Title to Itchen Abbas Estate; Ashburton MSS. 
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There remains the possibility that the second Duke agreed to assume liability 
for loans which his father may have raised on his life estate. It is notorious that 
the first Duke was an extravagant man, and it would have been surprising if he 
had not bequeathed more debts than those so far examined. Some of his lia- 
bilities were incurred in the public service, such as the hospitality given to 
Louis XVIII in exile at Gosfield Hall.! Others were of a semi-public nature, 
like the great expense which no doubt went into working up to the dukedom, 
and the recurring cost of politics. Beside these, there was the obligation in- 
cumbent on the owner of Stowe for the time being to keep up the building tradi- 
tion founded by the first Viscount Cobham, and add something, be it only another 
temple, obelisk or grotto. On top of all came his personal indulgence, a collec- 
ting mania, and ‘his expenditure on the luxuries of art and literature was 
enormous’.2. Engravings and geology seem to have been his chief interests 
though the Stowe collections in general, ranging from pictures through sculpture 
to plate, china, pottery and furniture engaged his interest and he added exten- 
sively to this general class while in Italy. Etchings and prints, however, he 
bought at unlimited prices as other collections were broken up and auctioned; 
and he gave £4,000 for the Abbé Haiiy’s collection of rock specimens which sold 
for 320 guineas in 1848.4 

The first Duke’s embarrassments were such that the stock expedient for 
nursing an aristocrat’s finances back into health was adopted, and in 1827 
Stowe and Buckingham House were put on skeleton staffs and the Duke went 
abroad for two years. It may be doubted whether the measure had much effect, 
as the Duke did his penance abroad in such style, having a special yacht, which 
he named Anna Eliza after his duchess, built for the cruise, that it may have 
cost him as much as the expensive shore establishments it was intended to 
supplant.® His circumstances remained sufficiently unimproved for him to be 
obliged to part with some of his favourite engravings, including an extensive 
series of Rembrandt etchings, in a thirty days’ sale during 1834.° We have every 
reason, therefore, for believing that the first Duke lived very much from hand to 
mouth. 

Any debts transmitted by the first Duke, apart from those permanently 
secured on the estates, which have already been examined, would be shown in 
heavy borrowing by the second Duke immediately after his succession. In fact 
within two months of his father’s death the second Duke had completed arrange- 
ments to borrow up to £230,000 from the Norwich Union Life Assurance Society 
at 5 per cent secured on his life interest in the settled estates and insurance poli- 
cies on his life to the full amount of the loan. He had actually received £85,000 
of this loan within three months of his father’s death, and in two years, by 
March 1841, he had borrowed from this and other sources £266,350. However, 
of this sum no less than £235,231 was applied to paying off debts he himself had 
contracted while Marquess of Chandos. Therefore if he did accept responsibility 
for any of his father’s undisclosed debts, these cannot have exceeded £32,000." 

The financial position of the Grenvilles in January 1839, if unhealthy, was by 
no means critical. Even if we adopt the extreme position, and say that the 

1 Private Diary of first Duke of Buckingham, Preface, pp. vi-vii. 2 Tbid. 

3 Gentleman’s Magazine, March 1839, part I, p- 310. 

4 Op. cit. September 1834, part 1, pp- 288-9; The Times, 4 October 1848, p. 8. 

5° Private Diary, loc. cit.; Sanford and Townsend, op. cit. p. 23. 

6 Gentleman’s Magazine, September 1834, part 1, pp- 288-9. 
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Ashburton MSS.; Indenture of May 1847, cited, and Abstract of Charges by the Present 
Duke of Buckingham on his Life Estate, 1847, and Supplemental Abstract of ditto, 1849. 
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unsettled lands inherited by the second Duke were worthless, they were still no 
drain on his other income.t The burden on the settled estates was at most 
£9,900 a year, which left the second Duke a clear income of at least £14,000 
for his own purposes.2. This was a very different story from the rent roll of 
£100,000 a year, but it would have been adequate to support the Duke and 
Duchess and their two children in reasonable aristocratic style and still leave a 
margin on which the Duke could safely have borrowed another £200,000. 
Instead he chose to live as though the £100,000 a year were a reality, and steadily 
borrowed at least £950,000 between 1839 and 1845. 

His debtor’s career apparently did not begin until 1830, when he was thirty- 
three years old, had been married for eleven years, and had been an M.P. for 
twelve years: his daughter was nine and his son seven. He had therefore passed 
through most of the usual events in the life of an eldest son of a leading peer 
living within his income, some £4,200. It may be no more than a coincidence 
that the Reform Bill, the Marquess of Chandos’s political fame, and his debts, all 
began in 1830. In that year he borrowed £30,000 from Earl De La Warr, 
secured on his life estate expectant on the decease of his father, and on life in- 
surance policies, at 5 per cent, and £15,000 from a moneylender, John Dawson, 
secured by suffering a judgment for £29,800 to be obtained against him. 

From then on it was impossible for the Marquess to turn back, for the necessity 
of paying interest and insurance premiums on the initial loans of £45,000 
obliged him to plunge further into debt, even if the chosen position of a political 
leader had not required him at the very least to keep up an expensive town 
establishment. In fact he raised, on similar terms to Earl De La Warr’s loan, 
£11,000 in 1834 from John Hambrough who transferred his mortgage to the 
same Dawson in 1838, and £69,000 during 1836 from Messrs Horsfall, Liverpool 
merchants. He then turned to a more expensive form of borrowing open to an 
heir apparent, the nineteenth-century insurance companies’ equivalent of 
lending on post-obit bonds. He capitalized his reversionary interest by under- 
taking to repay loans by annuities payable throughout his life but commencing 
only at the death of his father. These deferred annuities generally contained 
repurchase clauses, of which he took advantage as soon as his father died; other- 
wise the final rate of interest would have been fantastic. It was high enough as 
it was. He borrowed £10,000 from the Globe Insurance Company in early 
1834 on a deferred annuity of £2,640; this was repurchased in March 1839 for 
£23,532, before it had become payable, so that he paid over 9 per cent per annum 
compound interest. He repeated the dose in 1837 with the General Reversionary 
Interest and Investment Company and the Norwich Union Reversionary 
Interest Society, raising £41,995 in two sums on which he paid 11-4 and 15 per 
cent compound interest on their repurchase in March 1839. His final venture 
in this line before succeeding was to pay 25 per cent interest on a loan from the 
second society which only ran for eighteen months. 

His borrowing, both as Marquess and later as Duke, lends impressive weight 
to Mr Spring’s observation of the great landowners tapping the vast funds 
accumulated by the insurance companies.* In his case, however, it was not a 
question of being able to borrow more cheaply from insurance companies than 


1 VY. supra, p. 37. 
* Net income from settled estates £24,000, p. 11; charges of £8,290 
as the interest at 5° on the £32,000 shoe Ee 
3 Ashburton MSS., loc. cit. 
4 D. Spring, 7. Econ. Hist. x1, 21; Amer. Hist. Rev. loc. cit. 
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from other sources, as the rates of interest exacted amply demonstrate. It was a 
matter of borrowing on a life interest, before 1839 expectant, after 1839 in pos- 
session, and for this purpose the life insurance offices, with their technical equip- 
ment for assessing the value of a life interest as security, were admirably suited. 
Moreover, life insurance offered the ideal means for ensuring the redemption of 
such loans. Most great landowners, owing to the restrictions of the strict settle- 
ment, were in the same position of having only life interests in their estates to 
offer as security for loans required for their private purposes. It is likely that 
this circumstance, quite as much as any ability to borrow cheaply on permanent 
mortgages, accounts for the growth of borrowing from insurance companies 
which Mr Spring has noted. 

The Marquess thus carried a heavy load of encumbrances with him into the 
dukedom. He had in nine years borrowed £196,995, of which only £10,000 
was definitely used for productive purposes, purchasing Cornish land. Nearly 
£50,000 of it was probably borrowed simply in order to pay the interest and 
premiums on other loans, so that he actually disposed of some £140,000 odd. It 
is not altogether implausible to suppose that an active political and social life 
cost the Marquess £15,000 a year beyond his income, for there is no evidence 
of any other motive for borrowing. 

These pre-1839 debts cost him £230,000 to pay off. He arranged to borrow 
this amount from the Norwich Union Life office, at 5 per cent. At the same time 
as he negotiated this arrangement for liquidating his personal debts he had to 
arrange for the associated Norwich Reversionary Society to lend him the where- 
withal to pay the interest, £10,350 a year for five years, which he agreed to 
repay with an annuity of £12,000 for five years from 1845. No doubt even the 
premiums on the life insurance policies which he effected for £230,000 were 
more than he could find out of income. 

The second Duke was a ruined man from the moment of his succession, in the 
sense that he had an annual deficit, and had to pile up debts as interest arrears 
mounted. The only point of interest remaining is to discover why he made his 
eventual ruin worse than it need have been. For his indebtedness rose by 
£660,000 between 1840 and 1845, and only £240,000 of this apparently went 
on land purchases. £40,000 worth of new family charges under the 1819 marriage 
settlement were raised during this period, but there remains a balance of 
£380,000 of fresh debt raised by the second Duke for no immediately apparent 
purpose. In fact though he owed this additional sum by 1845, he had not bor- 
rowed its precise equivalent. The £51,750 he borrowed on the deferred annuity 
from the Norwich Reversionary Society became a capital debt of £80,604. In 
1842 he borrowed £10,000 from the Eagle Life Assurance Company on an 
immediate annuity of £1,548, and this was repurchased for £16,000 in 1845, so 
that although he paid over 15 per cent a year on this loan, he still had to give 
160 per cent of its value in order to redeem the principal. However scaled down, 
his net new borrowing for non-productive purposes in the five years topped 
£300,000. es 

Partly this went on extravagant entertaining, such as he often offered to royalty. 
The Queen Dowager was received at Stowe in August 1840, Prince Albert in 
June 1842, and, most expensive visit of all, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
stayed at Stowe in January 1845. The lavish hospitality extended on this last 
occasion must have involved great expense. Sumptuous arrangements were made 
to accommodate the royal couple and their entourage of some twenty persons; 

1 R. Gibbs., op. cit. m1, 317; Iv, 17 and 37. 
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Rawlins of Gunters was imported to supervise the kitchens; the Distin family 
was engaged to give a concert on silver saxhorns, and the Life Guards’ band to 
play during dinner. Albert was indulged in his favourite relaxation, a mass 
slaughter in which he piled up 114 hares in front of himself in one morning and 
sixty-six the next, not to mention the 180 pheasants carefully conserved for this 
battue. A small reception for 250 politicians and local gentry was given one 
evening; at dinner on the first night the Duke’s banker, trustee and financial 
keeper was with his lady, in the select company of thirty-three, making what he 
could of all the rich display.? 

There was also the burden of the lavish scale on which the Marquess of 
Chandos’s coming of age was celebrated in September 1844.7 The Marquess 
deserved this little frivolity, for he was at once persuaded to join his father in 
breaking what entails he could, and the process of trying to liquidate the Duke’s 
debts began. Finally, there was the little matter of the Duke’s art collection, for 
which he bought copies of old and living masters extensively, and since he was 
apparently sometimes under the impression he was buying originals, no doubt 
extravagantly. J. Evelyn Denison, M.P., believed such extravagances to have 
been the main cause of the Duke’s downfall. He went to the public viewing of 
the contents of Stowe before they were auctioned, and reported to Fitzwilliam: 
‘We were terribly disappointed with the decorations of the House. Bad Taste 
reigns triumphant and lords it in every department. The Pictures are all copies, 
down to a Stansfield—a copy of a living artist is carrying the copying trade very 
far. The marbles and busts all very bad. The Furniture a mixture of gorgeous 
splendour and Meanness—For a Man to have ruined himself for such things is a 
great aggravation of his offence.’* 

Not all the new borrowing went on present extravagance though: much, 
perhaps half, of the otherwise unexplained £300,000 went to pay for long past 
follies, the inexorable financial consequence of the delights and responsibilities of 
becoming ‘The Farmers’ Friend’ in the 1830’s, the price of fantastically over- 
mortgaging his expectations. ‘The remedy was to break the entails and convert 
life mortgages into ordinary, perpetual mortgages; and when that did not answer, 
to sell land and personal possessions. The Times criticized the Duke severely, and 
his son mildly, for breaking the entails, on the grounds that the Duke’s creditors 
were being given infinitely better security for their debts than they had accepted 
at the time they were incurred.® It is true that the son could have sat tight and 
done nothing, waiting for his father to die, when the vast bulk of debts would 
have automatically terminated. But in the meantime the son would have had no 
income, and with the Duke’s interest liabilities greatly exceeding his disposable 
income, would have had to suffer the greater indignity of seeing his father treated 
as an undischarged bankrupt with the creditors administering the estates. On 
the other hand, by agreeing to disentail, the Marquess not only tried to avoid 
scandal, but also assured himself of an income of £3,000 a year with a power of 
jointuring and portioning when he married, and a settlement of the hitherto 
unsettled estates.® 

The 1845 scheme for raising £1,100,000 on proper mortgages and paying off 
all the Duke’s existing encumbrances failed to work. The Duke obstinately 

* The Times, 16 January 1845, pp. 4-5; 17 January 1845, p. 4; 18 January 1845, p- 4; and 
20 January 1845, p. 5. * R. Gibbs, op. cit. rv, 35. 

The Athenaeum, 1848 passim, but especially no. 1089 of g September, pp. 12-13. 
Fitzwilliam MSS.: J. E. Denison to third Earl, 13 August 1848. 


The Times vented its indignation in a first leader on the subject, 14. August 1848, p. 4. 
Ashburton MSS.: Indenture of November 1840. ‘ 
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refused to execute any of the consequential resettlements, and while he con- 
curred as agreed with his son in raising £476,115. ros. in fresh mortgages, he 
spirited away no less than £266,744. 25. 6d. of this and spent it without his son’s 
knowledge, so that only a mere £200,371. 75. 6d. of the pre-1845 encumbrances 
were actually paid off. Heroic measures were then taken, and a new scheme 
instituted in May 1847, under which the Duke sold all his property, real and 
personal, outright to the Marquess, who in return assumed responsibility for 
liquidating his father’s debts by whatever means were necessary. Thereafter 
sales began in earnest, though at least one sale, that of Itchen Abbas to Lord 
Ashburton, was put on foot in July 1844, before the entails were broken. 

Not all the estates could be sold. By the 1828 settlement of the Chandos 
property the limitation was to the Duke for life, the Marquess for life, remainder 
to his sons, Lady Anna Grenville (Gore Langton) for life, remainder to her sons 
and daughters, and only then a remainder over to the Marquess’s daughters. 
This property, or land of an equivalent annual value, therefore remained 
inviolate. It had been 12,182 acres yielding £16,261 a year in 1847: in 1883 the 
third Duke owned 10,482 acres yielding £18,080 a year, so that virtually nothing 
except this escaped, beyond Stowe itself.2, Stowe was preserved mainly because 
no purchaser could be found for it once its contents had been sold; it remained 
uninhabited from 1848 until the early 1860’s, its temples moss-grown, fish-ponds 
choked up, and lawns unshorn.? 

Everything else was sold. The chattels of every description, plate, 70,000 
ounces of it, the pictures and prints, sculpture, majolica or raffaelle ware, the 
cellar, and furniture, right down to the servants’ beds, the library and manu- 
scripts, in an interminable series of auctions from August 1848 until May 1849. 
They fetched much less than the £330,000 at which they had been valued in 
1845, perhaps £100,000, though contemporaries thought that many of the 
articles went at absurdly high prices.t The lands were auctioned and sold pri- 
vately between 1848 and 1857, though the great bulk seems to have found ready 
purchasers within a year, several of them estate-building bankers like Alexander 
Baring, Samuel Jones Loyd, Lord Overstone, Smith, Lord Carrington and the 
congeries of Rothschilds which practically supplanted the Grenvilles as the great 
magnates and benefactors of Buckinghamshire.® 

No accounts of the proceeds of the land sales are available, but they are un- 
likely to have produced more than £1,500,000 in all, in view of the depressed 
state of the Irish land market on to which over 17,000 acres were unloaded. 
Meanwhile, the Duke, deprived of any regular income except that from his wife’s 
fortune since 1847, and dependent on the generosity of his son, continued to pile 
up debts merrily, borrowing small sums here and there from whoever was rash 


1 Ashburton MSS.: correspondence of Lord Ashburton with his lawyers, Messrs Lawford. 

2 Ashburton MSS. and J. Bateman, The Great Landowners of Great Britain (1883 edition). 

3 The Athenaeum, no. 1091, 23 September 1848, p. 965, discounted the rumour that the Crown 
was likely to purchase Stowe. The Times, 16 August 1848, p. 7, said that though two or three 
noblemen had been anxious to buy Stowe, none would have it without its contents. Annual 
Register for 1861, pp. 408-10, for its neglected condition after 1848. Sanford and Townsend, 
loc. cit., for its reoccupation by the third Duke. 

4 The sales were laboriously reported by The Times, and more critically and selectively by 
The Athenaeum. / 

5 July 1857 is the last land sale recorded in R. Gibbs, op. cit. rv, 137. Virtually the whole Trish 
estate, much of the Buckingham estate, and part of the unsettled estate had been sold before 
November 1849, as appears from an Indenture of that date re-securing the Marquess of Chandos’s 
debt to Sir R. J. Harvey on the unsold portions of the Bucks. and Unsettled estates: Ashburton 
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enough to give him credit, until in the eighteen months after May 1847 he had 
accumulated another £125,000 in judgment debts. His son followed him after 
tidying up the debris as speedily as possible. This could be exceedingly costly. 
The Duke did not abandon his aristocratic panache in defeat and magnificently 
borrowed £25,000 on a £5,000 annuity payable during the life of Queen 
Victoria. This the Marquess of Chandos managed to repurchase in October 
1848 for £38,000, a debt invoking a royal life appropriately carrying a royal 
rate of interest, 40 per cent. Thereafter the tale of incorrigible borrowing leaves 
us, and the Duke went to live and die as a lodger in the G.W.R. hotel at 
Paddington, final gesture of defiance against his sober Victorian son who was 
chairman of the L.N.W.R. In death he achieved what life had never granted him, 
an inheritance free from encumbrances, for policies on his life to the value of 
£250,000 thereupon matured. 


II 


The lesson to be drawn from the whole episode, it seems clear, was that an 
improvident eldest son, if sufficiently improvident, could ruin a family. Further, 
it is suggested that the main debt-creating activity of the second Duke, the 
capacious drain down which most of the really waste money was poured, was 
not his much publicized land purchasing, but his political career. The Economist, 
in that age when the economic interpretation was fashionable, held otherwise 
in order to point a moral. It reached the neat conclusion that Buckingham 
purchased land speculatively, expecting rents to rise, and became a staunch 
supporter of the Corn Laws in order to make rents rise by political means. The 
land purchases themselves increased the political influence at Buckingham’s dis- 
posal for pursuing this policy, but the ingenious scheme miscarried because the 
forces of right reason triumphed in Repeal, and because the inexorable logic of 
purchasing with borrowed money at last laid the Duke low.? The evidence shows 
that this was not the case. Land purchase may not have been as profitable as 
expected when the purchases were made, was even the source of some loss, and 
the political defence of high rents may have been undertaken to prevent a further 
loss, though more general considerations of what he supposed to be essential for 
the welfare of the landed and agricultural interests and of the country at large 
were probably uppermost in determining Buckingham’s attitude to the Corn 
Laws. It was in fact the political activity which turned a solvent, if somewhat 
impoverished, position into a bankrupt’s nightmare. Ruin through land pur- 
chase alone would have taken more years and larger purchases than the Duke of 
Buckingham could command. 

If this is a correct reading of the case, and if his contemporaries appreciated 
the point, then here is a solid reason why the tide should have flowed in mid- 
Victorian England towards dutiful and obedient sons and gradually away from 
great political careers for landed magnates expectant, to put alongside the 
general social climate of piety and thrift which Mr Spring has adduced to ac- 
count for mid-Victorian landed prosperity.2. For the economic historian several 
other consequences follow. 

Professor Habakkuk has suggested that the main sources of debt among the 
landed families of the eighteenth century were the strict settlement, personal 
extravagance, excessive building, and election expenses,3 and Mr Spring has 
followed this classification for the early nineteenth century, specifying gambling 

1 The Economist, loc. cit. 
2 D. Spring, 7. Econ. Hist. x1, 20. 8 H. J. Habakkuk, loc. cit. 
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and mistresses as the prevalent forms of personal extravagance.! One or more 
of these were to be found in most landed families in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, so that indebtedness of some level was undoubtedly their normal 
condition. 

However, we have seen that the strict settlement, the most nearly universal 
of these sources, was less likely by the nineteenth century to have caused serious 
debts through the raising of portions for children. Excessive building was also 
less likely to prove ruinous in the nineteenth century than it had been in the 
eighteenth. Fortunes had been lost for this reason mainly because the final 
cost of a building in the eighteenth century had so often exceeded the estimate 
on the basis of which the landowner had committed himself to build. The 
development of quantity surveying meant that estimated and actual cost were 
brought close together, so that the landed magnate of the nineteenth century 
could confidently calculate whether or not he could afford to build ambitiously.? 

Personal extravagance and election expenses remain, and the Buckingham 
case confirms that these could be a cause of ruin in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Election expenses, however, though they could remain large after 1832, amoun- 
ting to £10,000 in exceptional cases, were no longer on the scale of unreformed 
days, when single elections might cost £100,000. By themselves they could no 
longer cause disaster, and the Buckingham experience suggests that for this the 
expenses of political leadership were an essential ingredient. Many of the landed 
gentry were involved in elections, relatively few in leadership; therefore politics 
as a source of heavy indebtedness ceased to be anything of a class characteristic 
and became an individual peculiarity. 

Buckingham’s personal extravagance took the form of a political career. It 
might have taken any other shape with equally calamitous results. The crucial 
point is that the excessive indulgence was made while he was an eldest son bor- 
rowing on his expectations. This was the road to crippling indebtedness. 
Buckingham was certainly not unique in following it. In the Ailesbury family 
it was not the heavy building by the first Marquess in the 1820’s which brought 
ruin in its wake; that simply called for a period of retrenchment. It was the 
reckless borrowing on his expectations by an eldest son, in the 1870’s and 1880’s.* 

Eldest sons were encouraged to borrow in this way by the existence of the 
strict settlement. It conferred on them the reversion to the family estates which 
no amount of parental displeasure could revoke, and thus formed a much more 
reliable security than the expectation of inheritance under a will. The existence 
of specialized reversionary interest companies is sufficient proof that many did 
borrow on such security. A certain amount of such borrowing was both rea- 
sonable and tolerable. Reasonable because an eldest son could thus anticipate 
future income and spread it more evenly over his whole adult life. Tolerable 
because an estate could bear a certain amount of debt without breaking. We 
may doubt whether reckless eldest sons were common enough to face the landed 
aristocracy as a class with ruin. 

The strict settlement, which it has been said tended to reduce the likelihood 
of heavy debt being incurred except for raising portions, in fact increased that 
possibility in a second way.® A life-tenant might not be able to mortgage his 
estate except for the permitted purposes of raising portions and equalizing ex- 


D. Spring, Canad. Hist. Rev. xxxi, 249 2 B.g. Alnwick MSS. 


Fi 
3 N. Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel (1953) ch. v; especially pp. 130-1. 
4 The Earl of Cardigan, The Wardens of Savernake Forest (1949), PP- 312-13- 
5 H. J. Habakkuk, loc. cit. 
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changes, but nothing in a settlement could prevent him mortgaging his life 
‘nterest in the estate. This as we have seen was a more expensive way of bor- 
rowing than on mortgage of a freehold estate. When such debts reached over- 
whelming proportions family pride was likely to be strong enough to prevent 
their repudiation and lead instead to just that dismemberment of the family es- 
tates which the strict settlement was designed to avoid. 

However, debts rarely reached overwhelming proportions. The Buckingham 
evidence proves that creditors were willing to go on lending until interest charges 
equalled and even exceeded disposable income. The point at which indebtedness 
became disastrous was somewhere in this region, where further borrowing was 
undertaken simply in order to pay the interest on previous debts. Until it was 
reached, a period of economy and retrenchment could always rescue a family’s 
fortunes without serious reduction of the estates being necessary. Just how 
closely a family could approach this point without being ruined is shown by the 
experience of the first Marquess of Ailesbury, whose disposable income in 1845 
was between £24,000 and £25,000 and whose debts absorbed £23,000 a year: 
the debts were reduced and no land had to be sold.1 

In none of the cases of indebtedness cited in detail by Mr Spring does it 
appear that this breaking-point was approached. The seventh Duke of Devon- 
shire’s debt charges seem to have absorbed about half of his disposable income; 
the Earl of Durham’s debts took perhaps as much as 40 per cent of his disposable 
income in years when his colliery profits were lean in the 1840's.” Earl Fitz- 
william’s debts on the Wentworth Woodhouse estate took between 50 and 70 
per cent of his disposable income during the 1850’s before his colliery investments 
began to show large returns.? 

It is therefore extremely doubtful whether ruinous indebtedness was rife 
among the landed aristocracy of early Victorian England, if by this is meant 
indebtedness likely to cause extensive sales of land. Whether encumbrances 
were widespread which, without being ruinous to the individual landowner, 
coult still divert income from agricultural improvements on an important scale, 
is a separate question: the answer forms a chapter in nineteenth-century agri- 
cultural history which has yet to be written. Men like the Duke of Buckingham 
were mortally threatened and succumbed. It still remains to be proved that 
they were typical of their class. If they were not, it is possible that the landlords 
of Victorian England did not turn to the exploitation of their non-agricultural 
wealth mainly in order to escape ruin. Perhaps those who were fortunate 
enough to possess mineral and urban resources exploited them, or allowed them 
to be exploited, simply because it was the sensible thing to do. Those who 
owned purely agricultural land at least survived into the age when death duties 
at last forced land sales on a revolutionary scale. Ruin, the experience of the 
second Duke of Buckingham suggests, was visited on the colourful eccentrics 
but seems unlikely to have threatened the whole aristocratic order. 


University College, London 


1 Savernake MSS. 


* Based on the figures cited by Mr Spring in 7. Econ. Hist. x1, 19, and Canad. Hist. Rev. XXXII, 
250-3. 3 Fitzwilliam MSS. 


SHORT ARTICLES 


THE PROFITS OF FISCAL FEUDALISM, 1541-1602 
By J. HURSTFIELD 


I 


HE influx of precious metals, in the 1540’s, following so soon after 

Henry VIII’s debasement of the currency, shook the whole social fabric 

of Tudor England. As is well known, those with inelastic incomes suffered 
more than those who could profit from a rising price level: and the crown 
suffered most of all. From the later years of Henry VIII’s reign until the 
collapse of Charles I’s government a century later, successive governments 
sought desperately for means by which they might stretch declining incomes to 
meet mounting expenditure. One such means lay in the quasi-legal rights of the 
crown: monopolies, ship-money, the forest laws, distraint of knighthood and 
other devices. These were the bastard revenues, neither medieval nor modern, 
neither legal nor illegal, unjustifiable in theory and indispensable in practice. 
Whatever might be said in their defence, they constituted an affront to the 
commonsense and the interests of the propertied classes. But the crown had no 
choice. Blocked in its efforts to tap effectively by direct or indirect taxation the 
national income from land and trade, it was driven to search for an income by 
applying and distorting its constitutional rights, where opportunity served. One 
such right lay in fiscal feudalism; and the Tudor treatment of this revenue 
source is a significant part of the economic and constitutional history of the 
period. 

The feudal rights of the Crown were hardly feudal in the medieval sense of 
the term, and their revival in the early Tudor period was bound up with 
economic, not military, policy.1 The progressive landowners, for example, who 
had snatched monastic lands when they first came on to the market, and perhaps 
unwittingly collected a military tenure in the process, would have been more 
than surprised had they been called upon to serve for forty days in the field. 
In time of war, said Bacon, ‘when it is in question who shall set his foot foremost 
towards the enemy, it is never asked whether he hold in knight service or in 
socage. . . the service and defence of the realm hath in these days little dependancy 
upon tenures’. Vocabula manent, he went on, res fugiunt.2 Latter-day feudalism, 
in other words, had nothing to do with the feudal relations upon which medieval 
society had been originally constructed. What was left may be described as 
fiscal feudalism, feudalism kept alive for no other reason than to bring in 
revenue to the government. 

In contrast with the major gaps in its other source material, the accounts of 
the receiver-generals of the Court of Wards are virtually complete for the whole 
period of its existence. From its origins, until the end of the sixteenth century, 
there is only a gap of two years (1543-5) and one year 1s incomplete.’ These 


1 Cf. my ‘The revival of feudalism in early Tudor England’, History (1952), ns. XXXVII, 
131-45. 2 J. Spedding, The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon (1868), rv, 165. 


3 P.R.O. Wards 8, 108, 109; Wards 9, 362 ff. 
ie 
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are, of course, formal records which give no clue to the greater harvests being 
reaped by private individuals; and they can mislead as well as enlighten the 
investigator. Yet within their limits they are an immensely valuable, albeit 
unexplored, source for the biographer, the genealogist and the social and 
economic historian. The net profits of the Court of Wards during the sixteenth 
century have never been published? and, in view both of the outcry of con- 
temporaries, and the observations of historians, it is worth setting them out (see 
Table 1) in summary form.? 

Taken by themselves, these figures yield a significant story. Yet it is an 
incomplete one and, in some respects, misleading. ‘T’o quote the prices and 
profits of wardships, without regard to a fundamental feature of the contem- 
porary economy, inflation, is to deprive the figures of a great deal of reality— 
and usefulness. Wardships, like everything else, were being bought in an inflated 
currency and, at the end of the sixteenth century, Robert Cecil, looking back 
over the situation, had a shrewd idea what was draining away the profits of 
fiscal feudalism. If the principal economic and constitutional movements of 
Tudor and Stuart England are inexplicable without regard to the acute inflation 
of the time, the feudal profits likewise must be re-calculated in terms of a rising 
price level. 

Historians have not yet worked out any exact statistical curve for the price 
movement of the sixteenth century. It may be that, in the absence of some of 
the basic data, no such curve will ever be formulated. But if our task is to bring 
the profits from wardships more closely into line with their purchasing power, 
it is necessary to deflate such profits by two price series at our disposal: rent 
and wheat. In the case of wheat we have for our period the index prices 
calculated by Messrs Knoop and Jones;* for rent, we have Dr Kerridge’s 
estimates of crown rents for new takings.* Tables 2 and 3, however, cover a wider 
period than the scope of this article and have therefore been re-calculated, with 
the decade 1541-50 as the base. 

It is hardly relevant here to draw any detailed conclusions about the move- 
ments of wheat prices and rents, save to notice that wheat prices trebled between 
the middle and the end of the century and rents, at their peak in the 1560’s, were 
nearly twice as high as in the base year. If these two major components of the 
agrarian economy were moving sharply upwards, it is pertinent to inquire 
whether wardship prices kept them company in their steep upward climb? The 

1 Information for selected years will be found in H. E. Bell, An Introduction to the History and 
Records of the Court of Wards and Liveries (Cambridge, 1953), App. m1. 

* In calculating the net income I have followed the procedure set out in ‘Lord Burghley as 
Master of the Court of Wards, 1561-98’ (Trans. R. Hist. Soc. (1949), 4th ser., Xxx1, 102, n. 3). 
The prevailing system of accounting operated to reveal the ‘charge’ and ‘discharge’ of the 
receiver and does not, unfortunately, provide the direct answer as to what the net profits were in 
any given year. We are, however, given his gross income at the end of each accounting year, that 
is, the income for that year plus his arrearages, or carry-over, from preceding years. From the 
gross income I have deducted the carry-over, though not the arrearages in the modern sense, that 
is, outstanding debts to the court paid in during the current year. I have also subtracted the cost 
of fees, diet, annuities, jointures, repairs and other expenses essential to the operation of the 
Court of Wards. On the other hand, I have not subtracted the payments made by the court for 
extraneous purposes, e.g. the war in Ireland, the secret service and so on. Here the government 
was simply using the Court of Wards as an ancillary treasury. (The accounting year ran from 


Michaelmas to Michaelmas and was numbered by the regnal year in which it ended; ex. 
1 Eliz. is from Michaelmas 1558 to Michaelmas 1559.) 


8 D. Knoop and G. P. Jones, ‘ Masons’ wages in medieval England’, Econ. Hist. (a supplement 
to Econ. Journal), 11, 485. 


* E. Kerridge, ‘The movement of rent, 1540-1640’, Econ. Hist. Rev. ond ser. vi, 16-34, 
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Table 1. The net revenues of fiscal feudalism, 1541-1602 


Net profits Net profits 
(to the nearest 
Henry VIII ss Elizabeth I (cont.) Meraasee! 
34 Hen. VIII (1541-2) £4,466 11 Eliz. (1568- 
? : 5 526 
35 Hen. VIII (1542-3) £5452 12 Eliz. (ea ae 
38 Hen. VIII (1545-6) £10,550 13 nt ates £13,054. 
14 Eliz. (1571-2 £17,140 
Edward VI 15 Eliz. (1572-3) £14,680 
1 Ed. VI (1546-7) £7,638 16 Eliz. (1573-4) £13,242 
2Ed. VI (1547-8) £6,595 17 Eliz. (1574-5) £10,353 
3 Ed. VI (1548-9) £9,125 18 Eliz. (1575-6) £11,612 
4Ed. VI (1549-50) £13,316 19 Eliz. (1576-7) LII,OUI 
5 Ed. VI (1550-1) £14,892 20 Eliz. (1577-8) £11,730 
6 Ed. VI (1551-2) £14,596 21 Eliz. (1578-9) £9,004 
Total net profits: £66,162 ee Ele (i °°) At 028 
Annual average: £11,027 ee 8 £11,097 
? 24 Eliz. (1581-2) £6,975* 
os 25 <e (1582-3) Li1,811 
Eliz. 83- 
1 Mary (1552-3) £12,888 = ae ais £12454 
ae = iz. (1584-5) £12,716 
ry (1553-4) £13,594 28 Eliz. (1585-6) £12,467 
3 Mary (1554-5) £14,654 29 Eliz. (1586-7) £13,568 
4 Mary (1555-6) £20,020 30 Eliz. (1587-8) £14,226 
5 Mary (1556-7) £16,088 31 Eliz. (1588-9) 528 
ake = iz. (1588-9 415,52 
ary (1557-8) £15,293 32 Eliz. (1589-90) £15,323 
Total net profits: £923537 33 Eliz. (1590-1) £14;557 
Annual average: £15,423 34 Eliz. (1591-2) £12,750 
Elizabeth I 36 Plz, ey ne 
3 Z. (1593-4 10,352 
1 Eliz. (1558-9) £20,290 37 Eliz. (1594-5) £14,734 
2 Eliz. (1559-60) £23,285 38 Eliz. (1595-6) £13,818 
3 Eliz. (1560-1) £29,552 39 Eliz. (1596-7) £16,450 
4 Eliz. (1561-2) £18,317 40 Eliz. (1597-8) £14,530 
5 Eliz. (1562-3) £15,219 41 Eliz. (1598-9) £14,512 
6 Eliz. (1563-4) £14,099 42 Eliz. (1599-1600) £17,295 
7 Eliz. (1564-5) £14,714 fs BRE tone £19,934 
8 Eliz. (1565-6) £15,254 44 Eliz. (1601-2) £22,312 
9 Eliz. (1566-7) £15,390 Total net profits: £645,807 
10 Eliz. (1567-8) £12,583 Annual average: £14,677 


* Not full year: MS. defective. 


years of each decade covered by Tables 2 and 3 are not identical but they are 
close enough to provide a common basis for our calculations. Interpreted upon 
this basis, the estimates of the net profits from fiscal feudalism assume a markedly 
different shape, as shown in Table 4. 

The adjusted profits of the second and third columns of Table 4, in taking 
account of the price movement, underline the urgency of the problem facing 
Robert Cecil when in May 1599 he took over the office vacated nine months 
previously by his father. If we consider column one alone, which makes no 
allowance for price movements, it is clear that the decade which saw wardship 
profits at their highest average was the one immediately preceding the appoint- 
ment of Burghley in 1561, that in the following decade they were down to 
80 per cent of this figure and in the decade afterwards to 68 per cent. In the 
following decade there was only a slight upward movement but in the years 
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Table 2. Table of wheat prices (Knoop and Jones) 


Price of wheat 
Price of wheat (re-calculated) 
(1301-10=100) (1541-50= 100) 


1541-50 190 100 
1551-60 280 147 
1501-70 230 ee 
1571-82 300 158 
1583-92 420 221 
1593-1602 620 326 


Table 3. Approximate rents per acre paid into the hands of the Crown from new 
takings on certain Crown manors (Kerridge index) 


Kerridge index 
re-calculated 


(1510-g=100) (1540-9=100) 


1540-9 117 100 
1550-9 142 I2I 
1560-9 222 1g0 
1570-9 146 125 
1580-9 169 144 
1590-9 147 126 


Table 4. The net profits from fiscal feudalism (adjusted to rent and prices of wheat) 


Average annual 


net profits Average annual 
Average annual (adjusted to net profits 
net profits Knoop and Jones (adjusted to 
(based on Table 1) index) Kerridge index) 
£ 
Mich. 1541—Mich. 1551 9,004* 9,004* 9,004* 
Mich. 1551—Mich. 1561 18,026 12,263 14,898 
Mich. 1561—Mich. 1571 14,403 11,903 7,581 
Mich. 1571—Mich. 1581 12,300 7,785 9,840 
Mich. 1581—Mich. 1591 12,963 5,866 9,002 
Mich. 1591—Mich. 1597 14,5751 5319+ 11,568 


* Average of eight years. Profits for 1543-5 not available. 
+ Average of six years. 


t The index figures used is half-way between 221 and 326, i.e. 274. 


after 1591, when Robert Cecil was doing a good deal of the day-to-day work, 
the upward movement, typical of his own mastership, seriously began. 

This general statement of the position may be tested by considering two 
items of the total revenue, where the master had the greatest ‘elbow room’ to 
make profits take account of inflation: the first is the actual ‘sales of wardships’, 
the second the ‘fines for leases’ of ward’s lands. In the case of sales of wardships, 
the income was £6,296 in the year 1560-1. It never again reached £6,000, and 
only once £4,000 during the whole of Burghley’s mastership. Yet within four 
years of his death it had reached £8,525. The fines for leases did indeed show an 
upward trend during the second half of Burghley’s mastership, but their highest 
point was only £1,264 in the year 1595-6, when Robert Cecil was already half- 


way in the saddle. Within four years of Burghley’s death they had soared to 
YA ee 
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Burghley, as far as the official profits of the Court of Wards were concerned, 
insulated its revenues from the general price movement and, in so doing, put 
into the pockets of those dealing with wardships an unearned increment at the 
expense of the Queen. And all this was going on while Burghley, himself lord 
treasurer, saw the clear signs of national bankruptcy. His wardship policy 
appears at first sight like the economics of the ostrich; but the situation, as will 
be shown below, admits of an alternative interpretation. 


II 


Measured by what the crown could buy with its money, the profits of fiscal 
feudalism were, during the greater part of Elizabeth’s reign, seriously shrinking. 
For the whole reign of Elizabeth, with the exception of the last few months, they 
came to £645,807, an average of £14,677 per annum.! Allowing for these last 
few months, and incomplete information for one year (1581-2), we may put the 
total at approximately £650,000, and the total average at £14,700. What did 
this mean in terms of the mounting costs of government? 

Surprisingly little. At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, the interest charges 
on her foreign debt alone came to £15,000;* in other words, this item by itself 
would have eaten up most of the profits from feudalism for the year. Just over 
a decade later her net annual ‘ordinary’ revenue (with the exception of income 
from the Duchy of Lancaster and the Court of Wards) came to nearly £2 10,000,° 
almost one-third of the total profits from feudalism during the whole reign, and 
fourteen times as much as the annual revenue. Drake’s piratical expedition of 
1577-80 brought in over £600,000, of which the Queen’s share appears to have 
been over a quarter of a million pounds:# one bold exploit brought in to her as 
much as fifteen or twenty years’ hard work in the Court of Wards. The situation 
may be looked at also from another angle. The Queen is alleged to have given 
to the Earl of Essex gifts to the value of £300,000:° nearly half the total income 
of the Court of Wards went, in a short space, to feed, though not to satisfy, the 
appetite of one minister of the Tudor state. Lastly, two other items of expendi- 
ture may help to put the feudal profits into perspective. In the decade 1580-go0, 
the Queen spent for military and naval purposes over one and a half million 
pounds.® In the last third of her reign war alone cost just under four million 
pounds, or £267,000 per annum.’ The profits from feudalism would have kept 
the war going for about three weeks in every year. The question facing historians 
is not why was Elizabeth I so parsimonious but how did she manage to find 
the cash? 

That question is too large to be considered here. What is relevant, however, 
is the extraordinary paradox which these figures reveal. Was it for some £15,000 
per annum that Elizabeth and her government endured the mounting hostility 
of the landowning classes, the horrified incredulity of foreigners, the evasions, 
concealments, informers and the rest? Or were Elizabeth and Burghley unaware 
of, or uninterested in, the evils that accompanied fiscal wardship at every turn? 
To believe this would hardly fit in with what we know of the shrewd realism of 
Elizabeth’s ministers, or her own sensitive appreciation of the mood of her 
subjects. Cui bono? Who then profited from feudalism? 

1 The revenues from fiscal feudalism comprise payments into the Court of Wards. They do not 
include the marginal ‘feudal’ revenues, respite of homage, reliefs and fines for alienation, payable 


elsewhere. ; 
2 W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Companies (Cambridge, 1911), m1, 496. a Ibid. I, 42. 
4 Ibid. 1, 82. 5 Ibid. m1, 508. 8 Jhid. p. 503- 7 Ibid. 1, 96. 
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The market price of a wardship had two components: the price paid to the 
Crown and the price paid by the ultimate consumer. ‘The latter price might be 
four, five or even ten times as high as the former. The exact relation between the 
two prices was not constant: each sale was highly individualistic, naturally 
enough, and there were many variables. It is not unreasonable, however, to 
put the total price for wardships as such, on an average, as four times as high 
as the official price. This estimate takes into account that a number of wardships 
were sold to the mother direct, though there were still officials to be ‘dealt with’ 
before she could petition the master for a grant. A comparable relationship 
existed between the rents paid to the Queen for the leases of wards’ lands and 
the real annual value of such lands to the lessee, whether guardian or outsider. 
The only important item in the receiver-generals’ accounts in which there is not 
this great margin of difference between official receipts and unofficial receipts 
was the payment for liveries, though we must not forget in this case the heavy 
payments to officials as the suit for livery went on its lengthy travels. 

The profits of fiscal feudalism were, in essence, ambivalent. One valuation, 
the royal receipts, we find in the receiver-generals’ accounts. The other consisted 
of the perquisites, official and unofficial, and the fees, gifts and other sums which, 
if they were not bribery or blackmail, belonged to that legal twilight familiar 
enough to students of the Tudor period. When one considers not simply what 
the purchaser paid for the wardship as such to the middleman, but the gifts, 
bribes and ‘necessary expenses’ paid to go-betweens, official and free-lance, it 
is possible to estimate, on a conservative basis, that the unofficial profits from 
fiscal feudalism, taken as a whole, were at least three times as high as the official 
ones. Contemporaries thought the disparity was much higher than this. On the 
basis of this estimate, the overall net profits from fiscal feudalism throughout 
the reign rise from £650,000 to £2,600,000. Ifthe full profits had been paid into 
the Court of Wards, the Queen would have been provided with an unexpended 
surplus of two million pounds. Had the Queen had this money at her disposal, 
what a different story there might have been to tell about the closing years of 
the reign—and the opening years of the next. In fact, she received one-fourth 
of the total sum and a group of her subjects were, between them, making about 
two million pounds out of the business. Viewed in this way, and in the light of 
the fundamental changes introduced by Sir Robert Cecil, the statistics for the 
seventeenth century may provide a different story from what they have some- 
times been made to tell. 

Who were these people who were draining away the royal profits from fiscal 
feudalism? It is easy to let loose a flood of righteous indignation about the way 
in which a group of courtiers, and their corrupt hangers on, preyed upon the 
Queen and her subjects with an equal disregard for national interest and private 
welfare; and, on the basis of it, one could present a massive indictment of a 
merciless and predatory society. But these men were not in fact court sycophants 
and parasites idly extracting their unearned profits from the state. A survey 
of the names in the Court of Wards’ records reads like a roll-call of the statesmen 
and civil servants of Tudor England: Cecil, Leicester, Bacon, Knowles, Bedford, 
Essex, Coke and the rest. And from them we go to the lesser lights, the depart- 
mental officials and clerks, surveyors, attorneys, receivers, feodaries, escheators. 
Their official fees, in whichever department they worked, were small, and 


* Cf. Thos. Wilson, The State of England, 1600, ed. F. J. Fisher (Camden Miscellany, xvi (1936), 
p. 283 John Clapham, Elizabeth of England, ed. Evelyn and Conyers Read (1951), Pp. 753 FeCs 
Dietz, English Public Finance, 1558-1641 (N.Y. 1932), p. 184. 
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notoriously out of line with their responsibilities, their importance and their 
standard of living. Their unofficial fees bridged the gap. When Cardinal Allen 
wrote that: ‘The gain in this to the sovereign is very small indeed, compared 
with the loss to the subjects’,1 he was putting his finger upon the great weakness 
of fiscal feudalism; but he was still only stating a half-truth. The direct gain to the 
sovereign was indeed small, the indirect return was far from negligible. Naunton 
comes nearer to the truth when he tells us that ‘we have not many presidents 
of her liberality, or of any large donatives to particular men... . Her rewards 
consisted chiefly in grants of leases of offices, places of judicature’.” Naunton 
was in a good position to judge: he was himself master of wards under the early 
Stuarts. 

Burghley once told a correspondent in a disingenuous and egregiously hypo- 
critical letter that the Queen did not pay him enough to keep his stable; and, 
lest there should be any misunderstanding, he added: ‘I mean not my table’ .® 
But Burghley, like the other ‘victims’ of Elizabeth’s parsimony, was referring to 
his official payments and was, naturally, disinclined to refer to his income from 
other sources. The significance of the feudal revenues in the Tudor period lies 
not in their direct yield to the state but as a method of payment, albeit indirectly 
and capriciously, to ministers and civil servants. It was not a method of direct 
taxation of the nation but a system of informal and unofficial taxation of the 
landed classes to help meet the heavy costs of government. Here is one more 
facet of the court party to which Mr Trevor-Roper has drawn our attention in 
another connexion.* 

To judge him by his actions, Burghley seems to have recognized fiscal 
feudalism for the true purposes it served. With that combination of insight and 
caution so typical of the man, he kepta rigid control over the prices of wardships 
during the long period of his mastership. Of the two hundred wards granted by 
Burghley in two and a half years, his domestic biographer tells us, 180 went to 
courtiers, that is, at least nine out of ten went on favourable terms. ‘There was 
never any master of the wards who gave more wards freely’,® he adds. But the 
panegyrist is distorting the evidence. These so-called free gifts cost Burghley 
little; they were at the expense of the queen. For Burghley, fiscal feudalism still 
had a dual role to play: to bring an income to the Crown and, in lieu of salary, 
an income to the government service. He had operated this system for nearly 
forty years and, until almost the end, there was no sign of a change. 

A new master might, on entering upon office, do one of three things. He 
could keep to the ancient ways and let the official revenues remain stationary 
or decline. He might, secondly, try to bring the official revenues into line 
with the rising price level, thereby reducing the share of the middleman. Or he 
might, thirdly, given goodwill all round, and if he possessed the necessary 
authority, completely shut down the Court of Wards and seek to open up a new 
avenue for national taxation. 

The new master was Sir Robert Cecil. He was then 36 years of age and had 
been Secretary of State since 1596. Through him a good deal of the wardship 
correspondence had gone during his father’s declining years.© He more than 


1 The Letters and Memorials of William Cardinal Allen, ed. T. F. Knox and others (1882), p. cvil. 
2 Fragmenta Regalia, ed. E. Arber (1870), p. 18. 

8 Strype, Annals (1824), m1, pt. 2, P- 383. : 

4 H. R. Trevor-Roper, The Gentry, 1540-1640 (Econ. Hist. Rev. Suppl. no. r). 

5 Peck, Desiderata Curiosa (1732), 1, 29- 

6 E.g. Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury, vt, 363, 425; 526-73 Vil, 223, 273, 282-3, 293-4. 
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any man could form a just assessment of the ancient ways. However much he 
may have benefited from them as an individual, as a statesman and an ad- 
ministrator he could have had for them nothing but contempt. 

Whether Robert Cecil grasped the full import of his father’s policy or not, 
he was clearly determined to reverse it. Burghley had been anxious to increase 
the number of wardships discovered for the Crown, but not to raise their price. 
That logically fitted in with his policy. He would not interfere with the time- 
honoured method of sharing out the proceeds. Robert Cecil, by contrast, set 
about at once to re-invigorate the already hardening arteries of the Court of 
Wards, by adapting its methods to a new age. The new price policy for ward- 
ships which he at once introduced, and to which I have drawn attention else- 
where, was a bold effort to annex to the Crown a larger share of the real profits 
from feudalism.! When he trebled the official price, he did so not at the expense 
of the ultimate purchaser, the parent or guardian, but of the men who went 
between. There was a persistent rumour in the early seventeenth century, which 
echoed one in circulation late in Elizabeth’s reign, that the king would be his 
own master of wards.? That was merely putting the same thing in a different 
way: the king was going to cut out the middlemen. Where Burghley was 
acquiescent in the existing revenue system, Robert Cecil was adventurous. 

The change came not in James’s reign but in Elizabeth’s, not in peace but 
under the inexorable pressure of war finance. It had less to do with the well- 
being of the Queen’s wards than with the well-being of her exchequer. Only 
the alarming financial situation at the end of Elizabeth’s reign could have called 
for so drastic a step. The average annual net profits from feudal sources under 
Burghley’s mastership came to £13,447; during the last three years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, when Robert Cecil was master, they averaged £19,847,° a rise of some 
48 per cent. If ‘it is difficult to believe that Robert Cecil, any more than his 
father, was conducting an all-out drive for higher income’,‘ it is hard to see 
what he was doing. There was nothing here of the temperate conservatism of 
the father but the resolution of a young man in a hurry, turning his back on his 
father’s ways. 

The month’s pre-emption granted to the mothers of wards,° the attempts to 
restrict the influence of suitors,® the proposals to allow tenants in chief, in their 
lifetime, to pay for the wardships of their children:7 all such measures tell the 
same story. As ‘reforms’ they may indirectly have improved the lot of some 
wards; but what gives them a coherent pattern is that they were a series of blows 
at the middleman, ‘I doubt’, wrote a correspondent to a candidate for office, 
‘when yourself and your unkle shall understand of the course intended to be 
held for the wards, you will skarsely be willing to hazard any mony in procuring 
that office.’® The aim was to bring the official price nearer to the market price, 
to canalise more and more of the profits from wardship into the coffers of the 
Crown. In a short space of time, Robert Cecil turned upside down the esta- 
blished doctrine upon which the Court of Wards had been operating during the 
sixty years since its erection. In the earlier stages, as we have seen, he was trying 
to adapt medieval machinery to modern needs. By 1606 he was believed to be 
secretly aiding a project which would ultimately cancel out wardship altogether.® 

* Trans. R. Hist. Soc. (1949), 4th ser. xxx1, 113-14. 
2 J. Spedding, op. cit. 1v, 285. 3 See above, Table 1. 


“ H. E. Bell, op. cit. p. 48. oS: Doni, Jaci exienon 0: 
8 Ibid. CLKXXVH, no. 51 A. 


i E.g. Trevelyan Papers (Camden Soc. no. 105, 1872), pt. m, PP: 53-4. 
Ibid. p. 53. ° J. Spedding, op. cit. m1, 305, n. 2. 
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Then, at last, in 1608, he tasted the full authority of the lord treasurership. Now 
he tried to sweep the whole system of fiscal feudalism, lock, stock and barrel, 
into the limbo and replace it by a fundamentally new revenue machine. That 
was the Great Contract: the third and last desperate expedient open to a master 
of wards. 

It was a progressive and statesmanlike plan. And, if he could at the same 
time sell out the royal right of purveyance and thus clear out of the way another 
medieval financial apparatus which creaked and groaned under the burden 
of years, tant mieux. More was at stake than the welfare of a few thousand 
orphans. The existing revenue system, and with it the whole structure of 
government, would have been submitted to a drastic overhaul in all its aspects. 
To the king this move was depicted as a betrayal of his royal prerogative! and 
with the Commons it enjoyed no greater popularity. Time was short and Cecil’s 
efforts to hammer out a new revenue system proved a gallant failure. All that 
now lay in the period beyond civil war and revolution. Meanwhile, so bold 
an enterprise collapsed on the rocks of administrative conservatism and vested 
interest. 


University College, London. 


1 G. Goodman, The Court of King James I, ed. J. S. Brewer (1839), 1, 413; J. Spedding, op. cit. 1v, 
221-3. 


THE ANGLO-NORWEGIAN TIMBER TRADE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Hv ss Ke KENT 


i) 


IMBER-IMPORTS into England rose steadily throughout the 

eighteenth century. Several factors made for the increasing dependence 

on foreign supplies. The most apparent to contemporaries was the 
deforestation of the English country-side. However, the greater suitability of 
foreign wood for specific purposes, its cheapness due to greater resources and 
easier accessibility, the saving in manufacture by mechanical sawing with wind 
or water power while hand-sawing remained the standard English practice, 
all these were considerations that played their part in the demand for foreign 
timber. The availability of sufficient shipping to bring it to England was assured 
throughout the century, and it may well have been found more advantageous 
to transport such a bulky commodity by water to the English coasts rather 
than obtain it from inland areas by long road haulage. 

Supplies reached England from sources that were more complementary than 
competing.! The eastern Baltic, that is, the timber region east of the River Oder 
and comprising variously Courland, Livonia, Poland, Prussia and Baltic Russia, 
furnished principally great masts, oak, the valuable Baltic spruce deals used in 
shipbuilding, large quantities of barrel wood, fir baulks and fir or ordinary deals. 
Sweden supplied some deals and baulks, but was of little importance until the 
early nineteenth century. Some masts and long deals came early in the century 
from the Archangel area where British-owned and managed saw-mills had 
flourished in the seventeenth century, only to decline in importance in the face 
of local Dutch competition. From the mid-eighteenth century British timber 
merchants opened up the adjacent Onega region and drew increasing supplies 
from it by the end of the century. Large quantities of barrel-staves came from 
Germany, and German and Baltic oak was milled in Holland into wainscot 
boards before being placed on the British market. The American colonies sent 
only small quantities of oak, pine, and fir timber. 

The largest source of timber for the British market was Norway, favoured by 
proximity and the abundance of the most commonly used woods, redwood and 
whitewood. The tree producing redwood is the Scots fir, Pinus sylvestris.2 Red- 
wood is more resistant to decay and therefore of a wider range of use than 
whitewood, Picea excelsa or the common spruce, formerly known as white deal. 
Redwood and whitewood were imported both as sawn and whole timber, the 
latter being supplied in three main states of manufacture: ‘Die-square timber’ 
was four- to ten-inches sided, hewn perfectly square, cut into lengths as required, 


* The British envoy to Denmark-Norway, Walter Titley, recommended to the government 
in 1737 that higher duties should be placed on Norwegian imports in reprisal against Norwegian 
prohibitions on English goods. The Board of Trade reported on the proposal that deals, the 
chief imports from Norway, were essential, and irreplaceable from other sources. No action was 
taken. Harrington to B. of T. 14.x. 1737, P.R.O., S.P. 44/129; and B. of T. to Harrington, 4. xii. 
1737, P.R.O., S.P. 75/137. 


* Its timber was known as red deal in the east coast ports and as yellow deal in London and 
elsewhere. 
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and immediately useable in building as joists and girders. ‘Flat timber’ was 
rectangular in section, hewn to exact measurement, and used in domestic and 
naval building. The third, ‘common timber’, was the cheapest and generally of 
whitewood. It was roughly octagonally sided to save shipping space, and 
served much as pit-props. The total quantities imported annually remained 
fairly steady at 20,000 loads of 50 cubic feet, to rise steeply late in the century 
to 40,000 loads. ‘Timber’ accounted for one-quarter to one-third by real value 
of total imports from Norway. 

More important as a class of imports were deals, defined by customs regula- 
tions in that century as sawn boards up to 3} in. in thickness, from 7 to II in. 
in width, and from 8 to 20 ft. in length. Boards of narrower width but otherwise 
same dimensions were styled ‘battens’ and paid lower duties, while a width 
above 11 in. placed them in the category of * planks’, paying the highest duties. 
Norway produced only a negligible quantity of planks, and battens were not as 
acceptable in England as deals which accounted for the bulk of sawn timber 
imported. Customs duties on all sawn produce were levied on the Hundred of 
120 pieces and not on cubic measurement. It would therefore have been of 
advantage to import deals measuring up to the highest specification, a Hundred 
red deals of best quality, 3} x11 in. x 20 ft., paying the same duties as the 
Hundred poor quality white deals of 4x7 in. x8 ft. In practice, this was im- 
possible. The slow-growing Norwegian timber then available rarely gave deals 
above 12 ft. long, and redwood was not as freely obtainable as whitewood. 
These natural limitations made Baltic and, later, Swedish east coast deals 
competitive, despite the higher freights, since they could be supplied at maxi- 
mum length and thickness. Their quality was, however, considered to be poorer. 

The thickness of deals imported was largely governed by the prevailing rates 
of duty, and by English labour costs. When duties were low it paid best to 
import } in. deals for walls and pannelling, 1} in. for flooring, and 24 in. for 
general joinery work. A rise in duties at the end of the century led to the 
import of heavier deals which were then ‘split’, that is, hand-sawn into the 
required thinner boards. 

Red deals were also needed in shipbuilding. Experiments by the Royal Navy 
in the construction of ‘fir’ frigates were unsuccessful as their length of service 
was short, but for deck-planking red deals were extensively used, though liable 
to splintering in action.’ In commercial vessels, the application of Norway 
red deals was wider.? The less durable white deals were not suited for any 
outdoor work, and were chiefly used in cheap furniture manufacture, as mining 
timber, and in box-making.° Their low cost in which the incidence of duties 
played a larger part than in red deals, led to their being imported in the 
heaviest possible cut—to be resawn in England. 

The relative importance of Norway as a source of masts is shown in Table 1. 
Middle and small masts predominated, for use in shipbuilding, and for scaf- 
folding, derricks and hoists in industry. 

The customs accounts of masts which were entered in the ledgers by number 
may be assumed as fairly reliable since masts could not easily be smuggled. The 
accounts of timber declared by the load are more questionable, but serve to 
reveal long-term trends. From these it appears that fir timber imports from 
Norway remained remarkably steady between 1700 and 1770 at 20,000 loads 


1 R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), pp- 26, 27, 358. 
2 B.M., Add. MSS. 38387, fos. 84-5, Foreign Articles used in building and fitting a ship. 
3 Parliamentary Papers, Reports from Committees, 15, Session 1835, vol. XIX, pp- 50, 55, 200-1. 
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p.a., to rise gradually to 40,000 loads in 1800. Russia only came to supply any 
quantity by the mid-century, reaching 20,000 loads p.a. by 1770 and remaining 
steady at that level till the end of the century. The greatest source of fir-timber 
became Prussia which, with the disappearance of the ‘East Country’ towards 


Table 1. Imports of masts into England, 1750-70" 


Norway East Country 
cc —_qoqe 7 
Great! Middle Small Great Middle Small 
a o-ear masts masts masts masts masts masts 
1750 258 1,721 1,789 1,468 49 142 
1755 98 g26 1,358 1,385 259 1,177 
1760 60 1,506 2,007 352 160 55 
1765 18 1,832 3,255 80 22 162 
1770 54 1,871 2,754 61 72 824 
Russia Colonies 
co a @@#@{—_ oa 
Great Middle Small Great Middle Small 
Year masts masts masts masts masts masts 
1750 O 6 32 128 135 205 
1755 57 74 114 746 247 393 
1760 895 947 583 603 127 603 
1765 1,365 592 1,121 1,242 532 977 
1770 875, 473 171 699 581 1gI 


1 Great masts, 12 in.+; Middle masts, 12-8 in.; Short masts 8-6 in. in diameter. 


Table 2.2 Import to England of deals, 1750-70 


The figures relate to the Hundred, and are rounded off to the nearest 500 Hundred. 


Year Norway Sweden Russia 
1750 25,500 2,000 oO 
1754 21,000 2,000 2,000 
1755 25,500 2,500 2,500 
1756 26,000 2,000 1,500 
1757 22,500 2,000 500 
1758 25,000 2,000 1,000 
1759 26,000 2,000 1,000 
1760 19,000 2,000 1,000 
1761 24,000 2,500 500 
1762 23,000 2,000 500 
1763- 26,000 3,000 2,500 
1764. 23,500 3,000 4,500 
1765 27,000 2,500 7,000 
1770 24,500 2,500 6,500 


the end of the century, was credited with 150,000 loads p.a. Sweden and the 
colonies supplied only a few thousand loads. 


_ The figures for imports of timber rated by the Hundred are more dfficult to 
interpret. Though Norway deals were generally 10-12 ft. long, and Baltic and 


* Compiled from the Annual Accounts of the Inspector-General of Customs and Excise 
(Customs Ledgers), P.R.O., Cust. 3/50-70. A few masts came also from Sweden and Germany. 
The term East Country referred to the eastern Baltic where the Eastland Co. used to hold 
privileges. It did not include the St Petersburg region. The rise in exports from Russia may be 
attributable to the opening-up of the White Sea forests. The decline in ‘ East Country’ mast imports 
was not accompanied by a decline of other timber imports from that source. 

* P.R.O., Customs Ledgers, Cust. 3/50-70. 
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White Sea deals 14-20 ft. yet Norway was the largest source of deals and battens, 

imports of deals rising over the century from 25,000 to 40,000 Hundred. Russia 

only entered into competition towards the middle of the century, attaining an 

average of 12,000 Hundred for the last fifteen years of the century. Sweden then 

only supplied 4,000 Hundred, and Prussia, the colonies, and others a few 

oo each. Table 2 shows that the trade remained practically unaffected 
y war. 


II 


Deals, battens, masts and ‘fir timber’ were the main classes of wood imported 
from Norway, accounting throughout the century for about nine-tenths in 
value of timber imports. The remainder was made up of spars, staves, poles 
(uphers), some firewood, a few manufactured articles and, finally, oak. The 
entries in the customs ledgers of oak imports throughout the century raise the 
question of fraud and smuggling, as the export of oak from Norway was pro- 
hibited since the seventeenth century. Some oak may have been smuggled 
aboard English ships which could not be searched after loading.t Norwegian 
ships were not given that privilege, and the records show that oak imports in 
Norwegian vessels were particularly heavy in time of war, amounting often to 
a thousand loads. It may be assumed that such cargoes did not originate in 
Norway but came from the Baltic under coloured papers. Such fraudulent 
practices are known to have occurred. One case involved a complete fleet. 
In 1753, the Gentleman’s Magazine reported that ‘Fourteen Danish (sic) ships, 
laden with wood, have actually been seized at Liverpool; the reason whereof 
was because it was of the growth of Livonia, and Danish ships act contrary to 
treaty (i.e. the Navigation Acts) when they bring other wood into England than 
the product of their own country.’? Though the Danish-Norwegian envoy in 
London, Rosenkrantz took up the case and argued that the trade in Baltic 
timber carried in Danish-Norwegian bottoms had been going on regularly without 
molestation for the past twenty years, the wood, valued at £7,000, was forfeited.? 
This case was not an isolated one. In the same year two more Danish-Norwegian 
ships were seized in Scotland for having carried Baltic timber with coloured 
papers,* and a German ship was believed to have been guilty of the same offence.° 
Some Swedish timber also reached England as Norwegian timber. It came 
from the frontier-districts and was floated to Norwegian saw-mills, particularly 
in the Frederickshald area. An English merchant who settled in Norway in 
1753, Thomas Fearnley, visited the Swedish district of Uddevalla to assemble 
timber cargoes which were shipped from Norway.’ The dimensions of this 
cross-frontier traffic in Swedish wood to Norwegian saw-mills was considerable 


1 Brit. and For. State Papers (London, 1841), vol. 1, pt. 1, pp- 381 ff., Treaty of Peace and 
Commerce of 1670, art. 9. 2 31 August 1753, vol. xx, p. 390. 

8 Danish State Archives, Copenhagen (D.S.A.), T.K.U.A., Engl. B 103, no. 212 and encls., 
no. 213 and encls., no. 217; ibid. Engl. C 260, no. 95. 

4 .S.A., T.K.U.A., Engl. B 103, no. 229; ibid. 104, no. 260 and unnumbered dispatch of 
12. vii. 1754. Ibid. Engl. C 260 instructions of 5. ii. 1754 and 19. vi. 1754- 

5 P.R.O., Court of Exchequer, Rolls, Mich. Term 1753, Middlesex, E 159/600, judgment on 
John Dixon. ; 

6 J. Schreiner: Det Nye Sagbruk, in Norsk Kulturhistorie, eds. A. Bugge and S. Steen (Oslo, 
1938), vol. m1, p- 131. 

7 Norwegian State Archives, Oslo (N.S.A.), Personalia, Fearnley, 38. 2. 2, fo. 1 16, letter of 
20. iv. 1766. This collection of documents consists of Thomas Fearnley’s own copies of his 
business and private letters, about a thousand in all, and of accounts and memoranda, from 
1753 to 1767. The Collection will be quoted below as ‘Fearnley’. 
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enough to attract the attention of the Danish-Norwegian he Soa which 
attempted in 1745—unsuccessfully as it appears—to stop It by edict. 

Direct smuggling of Norwegian timber is a further factor modifying calcula- 
tions of imports. Fearnley, writing to John Holland of Hull, yard-foreman of 
Fearnley’s principals, the timber merchants Haworth and Stephenson, threw 
out the hint that he ‘...shod be glad You wod Consign me a Capt. to Smugle 
heartily, I’ll engage to furnish him with Goods from hence. . -mind and Clear 
this Early in the Spring, for depend upon it, I'll give You satisfaction with 
Norway Deals’.2 Fabricius, the factor of a Norwegian land owner was sent to 
England in 1759/60 to report on means of increasing export to England from 
his employer’s large saw-mills and ironworks,’ noted that smuggling timber into 
London was difficult as the Customs officers were too knowledgeable. It was 
better to try it in smaller ports where it could easily be arranged to the satis- 
faction of shipper and buyer. The prospective customer would board the ship 
before she entered harbour and, without being able to inspect the cargo closely, 
make his purchase on the evidence of the invoice. The shipper could therefore 
within reason assign to the timber better grades than it merited. The purchase 
was made on the undertaking that part of the cargo would be landed secretly. 
The rest was openly unloaded at the wharf, and duty paid on it by the purchaser. 
His saving in duties more than recompensed him for the overcharge on the 
cargo.4 

a further addition to the quantity of Norwegian timber entering England 
unrecorded in the customs ledgers was due to the policy of bringing up neutral 
timber-ships bound for enemy ports, and purchasing their cargo for the use of 
the royal dockyards.® Evidence suggests that the quantities were very con- 
siderable.* The prices charged for their cargoes and for freight suggest further 
that Norwegian shippers did not intend to lose by the diversion of part of their 
trade. 


III 


The timber imported came principally from southern Norway, which was 
administered as the bishoprics (Stift) of Akershus—the citadel of Christiania— 
and of Christiansand. The accessible timber-resources of Norway and the bulk 
of the saw-milling industry were concentrated in these two bishoprics which 
traded practically exclusively with England. The Dutch, who had been domi- 
nant in the Norwegian timber trade in the preceding century, lost their influence 
when saw-milling became a major Norwegian industry due to the advances in 
technique made in the early eighteenth century.” Holland, preferring to saw 
the timber in her own mills, largely prohibited the import of sawn produce. 
Norway was reluctant to forgo the profit from milling, and in turn discouraged 


* Rescripter, Resolutioner. . . for Kongeriget Norge, ed. J. A. S. Schmidt (Christiania, 1847), vol. 1, 
P. 313, rescript of 23. iv. 1745. 

* N.S.A., Fearnley, fos. 33-4, Fearnley to Holland, 20. xi. 53. 

° N.S.A., Localia, Larvik, Underdanigst Rapport Angaaende den Norske Traehandel til 
London, 6. ii. 1759. This document will be cited below as Fabricius. The saw-mills which 
Fabricius managed are still among the biggest in Norway. 

4 Ibid. fo. 6. ® Public and Private Acts, 19 George II, c. 36. 

° P.R.O., Admiralty Papers, Secretary’s Dept., in letters, secs. of State to Lds. Comms. of 
Adm., Ad. 1/4125, letters and memor. of 20. v. 1762, 25. vi. 1762, 20. viii. 1762, 31. viii. 1762, 
11. v. 1763; ibid. Ad. 1/4124, letter and encls. 30. i. 1761; also, D.S.A., T.K.U.A., Engl. B 109, 
dispatches of 13. vii. 1759, 3. viii. 1759, 28. viii. 1759 and appended papers. 

’ Schreiner, op. cit. pp. 120-7. 
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or prohibited outright the export of wood from the most valuable areas. 
England benefited by these restrictions, which drove Holland out of the market, 
and by the better quality and greater quantity of sawn timber produced by the 
new processes.” Gradually the timber ports and their associated saw-mills came 
to specialize in some particular cut of timber for which the locality became well 
known in England: the most favoured deals, for example, were Christiania red 
deals of a certain dimension.® Fabricius, noting that London merchants held 
one of his employer’s products in particular esteem, urged that it should be 
produced in greater quantity to the exclusion of others.‘ 

Few shipments from southern Norway to Scotland can be traced. Scotland 
received its timber, a fraction of English imports,> from western Norway, 
particularly from Trondheim and also from Bergen. The Scottish trade appears 
to have been practically exclusively a barter trade. Fleets of small Scottish 
ships of a hundred or so tons brought mainly grain, some coal, a few textiles, 
sugar and tobacco in exchange for wood. Shipmasters would delay unloading 
their cargo until they had been assured of timber which was sometimes carried 
to England.® 


IV 


The organization of the supply of timber was determined by the Norwegian 
pattern of land-ownership. There were few estates large enough to deal directly 
with England, the bulk of the forests being owned by small proprietors and 
communes producing only a few parcels of timber each. English importers 
usually relied on middlemen, the Norwegian shippers and merchants, to 
assemble and often, to mill supplies at the timber ports. No bracking, that is, 
the stamping and sorting of timber by officials at the place of shipment, was 
undertaken in Norway, so Norwegian merchants had to gain the confidence 
of their English customers in the reliability of their sorting the timber into 
proper grades. Most of the graded wood was then shipped either under con- 
tract or through agents in England. 

The contract system? was the more widely used in the first part of the 
century. It favoured the Norwegian merchant who bore few risks under it. 
Direct contracts were given by English importers for the delivery of timber. 
The contracts were based on prices agreed upon between themselves by the 


1 E, Baasch, Hollandische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1927), pp. 112f., and O. A. Johnsen, 
Norwegische Handelsgeschichte (Jena, 1939), pp- 338 We 

2 Sverre Steen, Kristiansands Historie (Oslo, 1941), p- 313- 

3 Different attributes are given to the produce of twenty-six ports listed in W. Beawes, Lex 
Mercatoria Rediviva (London, 1761), pp. 828 ff. Acknowledgment for the information is made, 
p. vi, to the Hull Merchant R. Norcliffe. 4 N.S.A., Fabricius, fo. 3. 

5 P.R.O., Customs Ledgers, Scotland, Cust. 14/14-. 

6 N.S.A., Bergen Toldboger, 1756 I, 1760 I, 1763 I, 1767 1. These entries are typical : 17561, 
entries 37-76, George Hay, of Scotland, in brig. Margreth and Arbroth, from Newcastle with stone- 
coal, took on timber. 1760 I, entries 23 and 43, Robert Hutcheson in brig. Good Intent, from 
Scotland with oatmeal, took on timber. In March 1760, a fleet of nine vessels arrived together, 
all loaded with oatmeal, salt, and some barley, wheat flour, rough cloths, coal and lead. They 
returned with timber. , , 

7 Fabricius reported on it and on the Agency System in great detail. The information he 
gathered is corroborated by Fearnley and by the account books and letters in N.S.A., Privat 
Arkiver, no. 16, Fakturaboker, of the great Anglo-Norwegian timber firm of Norman and Co., 
as also by the evidence of H. Warburton, in Parl. Papers, Reports of Committees cited above. 
Warburton was both a member of the committee and a witness before it, He submitted in 
evidence account books of his family’s timber firm which went back to the 1750’s. 
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Norwegian merchants. Their contacts in England advised them at the begin- 
ning of the season of the state of the trade and of the likely demand. ‘The price 
was fixed on their advice, on the availability of grades of wood expected to be in 
demand, and on the rate of exchange. The price thus arrived at was quoted 
f.a.s., that is, free alongside. The importer bore all the charges; he chartered his 
own vessels, paid the insurance on the cargo, handling charges, and customs 
dues both in England and Norway. A fee, customarily 23 per cent on the total 
cost of the cargo was credited to the Norwegian merchant for his services in 
assembling it. Prime foreign cost, including export duties of generally less than 
20 per cent, normally amounted to around two-thirds of total landed cost for 
a good grade wood, and to less than half for a poor quality product. 


Table 3. Cost of importing deals from Christiania to London 1764* 


Sou 
(a) Best red deals, 12 ft.x 9 x 23 in.: 
Prime foreign cost jG TOY) 
Freight 2 6 5 
Charges and insurance eh MG) 
English duties 2 IG 
Total cost L1G 19) 8 
(b) Second red deals, same size: 
Prime foreign cost rR ey AG: 
Freight 265 
Charges and insurance 8 o 
English duties 2 1 9 
Total cost £8 19 8 
(c) Best white deals, 12 ft.x 9x 3 in.: 
Prime foreign cost oy Kel AG, 
Freight 215 8 
Charges and insurance 10 9 
English duties Sy AS 
Total cost Lit Coes 


In the first half of the century, English ships were mainly employed in the trade. 
The growth of the Norwegian fleet led later in the century to a greater pro- 
portion of Norwegian ships earning the freights. Many cargoes were contracted 
for only after the arrival of English ships in Norwegian ports, in which case 
higher prices were demanded. 

As soon as the cargo was loaded, a bill of exchange was drawn on the im- 
porter. Often, bills were drawn in advance of shipment on receipt of a contract 
to supply. The bill was customarily at two months’ sight and for preference 
payable at London; though early in the century bills on Hamburg or Amsterdam 
were at times demanded. The rate of exchange on England was throughout the 
century unfavourable, ranging from 3 to 5 per cent on London with an added 
¢ per cent on the outports. A more favourable rate on foreign financial centres 
would occasionally lead to bills being drawn on them. Fearnley, for example 
arranged in 1754 through the Hull firm of Haworth and Stephenson to draw on 


' Compiled from Parl. Papers, Reports cited above 
: ; > » p- 348. The deals are by th 
120 pieces, taking up about four tons of shipping space. CS 
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J. A. Crop and Co. of Amsterdam when it should be of advantage, and did so 
at thirty days’ sight in the same year." 

English bills generally found their way to Copenhagen as Norway had 
throughout the century a highly unfavourable balance of payments with 
Denmark,? while Denmark in turn had an adverse balance with the rest of 
Europe over most of the century. From Copenhagen bills were either presented 
directly in London,’ or passed to Amsterdam and Hamburg. The Danish 
Asiatic Company, paying in 1758 a large sum in English bills to the Amsterdam 
house of van Orsoy, apologized for its inability to transmit Dutch bills which 
were hard to come by.°® 

The English wholesale merchants—yard-keepers—on whom the bills were 
drawn required considerable capital. Credits to Norway might have to be 
advanced for two or three years, otherwise a valuable connexion might be lost.® 
Sawn timber was meant to be seasoned for at least eighteen months before 
retailing it? to prevent splitting. In the absence of bonded yards, further 
resources were tied up in meeting customs payments well before sales could be 
made.’ This pressure on the resources of independent importers led to the 
gradual supersession of the contract system by the agency system. 

The agency system® first became established in London, and spread from 
there to a very slight extent to the outports.” The most prominent agents for 
Norwegian timber in the century were Norwegians like Claus Heide and Jens 
Petersen, the Anglo-Norwegians Collet and Norman,!! and one or two English- 
men. They financed the trade without engaging in it. For the customary fee 
of 2} per cent of the total cost, the agent found a buyer; he further arranged 
insurance on the cargo in his own name for an additional fee of }-4 per cent of 
the sum assured, and undertook delivery and direction of the shipment on 
arrival. His main function was, though, to advance credit to his principals, or 
to obtain it for them. Bills were drawn on agents by their principals, and the 
good agent found buyers whose bills could be discounted at 4 per cent the 
month, Credits were also extended to purchasers who normally paid in ready 


1 N\S.A., Fearnley, fos. 49-50, letter of 19. i. 1754, and fo. 57, account of 16. iil. 54. 

2 Ludvig Holberg has succinctly described the Danish-Norwegian relationship in the eighteenth 
century. Denmark ‘may be likened to a lake whose waters are drained into the sea, and Norway 
to a river flowing into the Danish lake, preventing it from drying out’. Danmark og Norges 
Beskrivelse (Copenhagen, 1729), P- 587. Own translation. 

3 Provincial Archives of Sjaelland, Notarialprotocoll, 1755-9, fos. 153, 171; 314, 394: and ibid. 
1777-84, fo. 5. These entries of protested bills and their endorsement may be taken as examples 
illustrating the movements of bills, as also D.S.A., Asiatisk Kompagni, Inden og Udenlandske 
Breve, 1753-9, fos. 631-6, 662 et al. 

4 —.S.A., Asiatisk Kompagni, as above, fos. 519-20, 435-6, 665 et al., transfers to Amsterdam ; 
and fo. 677, transfers to Peter His and Son of Hamburg. 

5 —D.S.A., Asiatisk Kompagni, as above, fos. 670-1. 

6 —D.S.A., Fearnley, fos. 180-2, gives such an instance. 

7 A timber-merchant has told me that this is an ideal often laid claim to and rarely attained. 

8 The first bonded yards for privately imported timber were not available until the opening of 
the Surrey Side Commercial Dock. See W. Vaughan, Tracts on Docks (1839), pp- 31-6. 

9 For sources, see above, p. 67, n. 7- 

10 The timber merchants of Kristiansand bishopric appointed their own agent for Scotland 
and northern England in 1764. He was financed by them, and later appointed consul. DS-A:; 
T.K.U.A., Engl. ;: . 

11 James Norman, the founder of the firm, was suspected by Fabricius as he was ‘also a timber 
merchant, and I do not know how far he can therefore be trusted with prices’. N.S.A., Fabricius, 


fo. 6. Own translation. ; ay 
12 Norwegian timber insurance in London is exhaustively treated by K. Lorange, Forsikrings- 


vesenets Historie i Norge (Oslo, 1935), PP- 24-35: 
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cash half the amount due for a cargo on landing, and the other half in four- 
months bills. One month was allowed for unloading.t During the last years 
of the Seven Years War, bills were drawn for two years or even longer, and the 
same facilities were given in 1748 when the high prices ruling were likely to fall. 
James Collet was reported to have granted credits to such an extent that the 
price was maintained.? When buyers could not be found straightaway, the 
agent obliged by arranging and paying for storage, and advanced the customs 
duties, until disposing ultimately of the shipment.® 

Not every Norwegian shipper had an agent, or received contracts for supply. 
Shipments were then sent on speculation, particularly in war-time when fewer 
English ships ventured to Norway. Or English merchants acting in concert, 
might refuse to place orders, so as to bring down prices. In 1754, Fearnley 
wrote from Norway to his principals that ‘it is privately Reported here that 
Deals must Certainly drop the Ensuing Summer, which Alteration Chiefly 
depends on the Lond. Merchants who I hear are determined not to send their 
Ships without Submission (in prices) from the Norway Gentlemen’. Few orders 
had been received, but the Norwegians persisted and refused to lower their 
prices. Imports of deals to London dropped sharply that year from 14,000 
Hundred in 1753 to 10,000, to recover again to 13,500 in 1755.° 


V 


London held throughout the century a preponderant position in the Norway 
timber trade. Cargoes were transhipped from London to the west coast ® which, 
except Liverpool,’ received fewer direct shipments than the east coast ports. 
The dominance of London became less pronounced through the century, 
though it remained. The extension of credit facilities in the provincial centres 
may be the explanation for the more even distribution of direct shipments. 
The London merchants fought hard to retain their position. The Danish- 
Norwegian envoy reported in 1753 that the arrest that year of fourteen Norwegian 
ships at Liverpool for clandestinely carrying Baltic timber® was due to the 
jealousy of London from which Liverpool had received much timber.® The 
proportion of English to foreign ships in the trade altered in direct relation to 
the decline in London’s pre-eminence. Most shipping at the beginning of the 
century was English except in war-years when it might be exclusively foreign.?° 


} Payment was customarily not guaranteed by the agent to his principals. The emergence 
of del credere agents who guaranteed payment for an additional fee became general only in the 
nineteenth century. 

* N.S.A., Fabricius, fos. 7-8. Collet, at his death in 1758, left £100,000 current account to his 
successor, Heide, to carry on the business. Evidence shows that prices did in fact not fall from 
their 1748 level. 

® Parl. Papers, Reports as above, evidence of H. Warburton, pp. 341-2. 

N.S.A., Fearnley, fos. 55-73, letters of g. iii. 1754, 16. iii. 1754, and 8. vii. 1754. 

P.R.O., Customs Ledgers, Cust. 3/535. 8 N.S.A., Fabricius, fo. 2. 

The attraction of Liverpool was salt which was a considerable article of import into Norway. 
Evidence of Liverpool’s and also Bristol’s Norway trade is found in O. A. Johnsen, Larviks Historie 
(Oslo, 1923), vol 1, p. 318; and A. Bugge and R. Tank, Den Norske Sjefarts Historie (Kristiania, 
1923), vol. 1, pp. 533-4, and Parl. Papers, Reports cited above, p. 27. 

8 See above p. 65. 

° D.S.A., T.K.U.A., Engl. B 103, dispatch of 10. viii. 1753. 

© In 1706, 1710, 1745, 1757-62 hardly any shipment was made in English bottoms, though the 
total volume remained practically steady. Some English ships may have been transferred to 


Norwegian registry, others were certainly bought (O. A. Johnsen, Tonsbergs Historie (Oslo, 1934), 
vol. 11, pp. 470 ff.). 


4 
5 
7 
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The Norwegian fleet expanded rapidly during the century! and more ships 
entered the timber trade, their proportion to English ships becoming progres- 
sively higher at London, while remaining lower at the outports. So far as one 
can judge, the majority of ships in the trade were between 100 and 300 tons. 
English ships were generally chartered for single journeys or for a season in 
which six round tripsmight be made.? In times of low freight, owners occasionally 
entered a ship in the trade on their own account.® English merchants, although 
they were rarely shipowners, were not concerned in the timber trade only. 
Fearnley’s connexions in Hull, Haworth and Stephenson, handled Norwegian 
iron, imported hemp and flax from the Baltic, and traded with Holland in 
ironmongery, lead and cloths. They bought cloths for shipment to Norway 
from Yorkshire manufacturers. John Rigg, a London agent in the middle of 
the century, owned ‘a large cloth manufactory’ and exported its produce to 
Norway.® John Holland, of Hull, the timber merchant with whom Fearnley 
arranged to smuggle timber, also dealt in woollens and speculated in tea and 


Table 4. Imports to England of Norway deals by the Hundred 


Rounded off to the nearest 500 Hundred. 1700-80 


To To To To 

Year London Outports Year London Outports 
1700 16,500 11,000 1745 13,500 11,500 
1706 16,000 7500 1750 14,000 11,500 
1710 10,000 4,000 1755 13,500 12,000 
1715 19,500 12,500 1760 9,000 9,000 
1720 25,000 11,000 1765 14,000 13,000 
1725 23,500 11,500 1770 11,000 13,500 
1730 18,500 12,500 1775 10,500 12,500 
1735 18,000 13,500 1780 12,500 10,000 
1740 16,500 11,000 


pepper.” The reverse held true that merchants in other trades handled some 
timber. The London financiers and Wiltshire cloth manufacturers Samuel and 
Thomas Fludyer took parcels of timber directly from Norway.® Henry Muy!l- 
man, a government financier, acted for a while as agent but fell out with his 
principals for charging too high commissions.* The Fearnley, Smith and Norman 


1 —. Holm, Danmark-Norges Historie (Copenhagen, 1898), vol. m1, 2, p- 262. 

2 Norwegian masters complained that English ships were given preference in Norway and 
turned around twice as fast as Norwegian ships. D.S.A., T.K.U.A., Engl. B 114, Consular 
Dispatch of 9. vii. 1765. 

3 Parl. Papers, Reports cited above, p. 363. 

4 P.R.O., Port Books, Hull, E 190/366, b 7 (1750), entries 322, 407, 446; ibid. E 190/368, b 5 
(1753), entry 119. 

5 N.S.A., Fabricius, fo. 6. 

6 Compiled from Customs Ledgers, P.R.O. Cust. 3/4-80. The ledger for the year 1705 is 
missing, and the year 1706 was therefore taken. The decline of total imports in 1760 was due to 
the then shortage of money of which Fabricius warned his employer at the beginning of the year. 
Total imports in 1758 and 1759 had stood at 25,000 p.a. The drop to 18,500 in 1760 was quickly 
made good through imports of 24,500 in 1761, 22,500 in 1762, 26,000 in 1763, and 28,000 in 1764. 

7 N.S.A., Fearnley, passim. ‘ 

8 N.S.A., Privat Arkiver, no. 65, Lauritz Smith, Kopibok, passim. See Sir Lewis Namier, The 
Structure of Politics (1929), p- 157, on the Fludyers. é 

9 [—.S.A., T.K.U.A., Engl. B 109, 16. x. 1759 and 6. xi. 1759; ibid. Engl. C 266, 15. 1x. 17593 


Muylman arranged to be appointed Danish-Norwegian consul in London but failed to carry out 
any duties, and came to be disregarded by the Danish government. 
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letters and accounts make it clear that some degree of barter persisted through- 
out the century in the trade and that specialization was therefore unlikely.* 
The amount of British and colonial goods exchanged for timber cannot easily 
be assessed from English sources as Norway and Denmark were treated as a 
single source of destination. A Norwegian customs account of 1765 assessed the 
real value of total imports from Great Britain at 480.000 Rixdaler for the two 
southern bishoprics, making at the ruling rate of exchange £96,000.2 Imports 
into the western bishoprics which traded with Scotland cannot have been large. 
An adjustment of English and Scottish customs accounts to then current prime 
costs gives Norwegian timber imports in 1765 of £125,000. One can safely 
assume that timber imports to Ireland and Scottish exports to western Norway 
cancelled each other out. Disregarding smuggling and fraud—there was little 
to choose between the ingenuity of Norwegians smuggling timber and brandy? 
and tea into England, and British skippers smuggling cloth* and grain® into 
Norway—the balance to be met was c. £30,000. To this must be added another 
£12,000 in pitch and iron imports, and freight charges on Norwegian ships. 
Freights stood at about ten shillings the ton, Christiania to London. Over half 
of timber imports, some 120,000 long tons® were shipped that year in Norwegian 
bottoms. This rough calculation leaves a balance in the vicinity of £100,000 
against England,’ some of which was made good by the export of English coin. 

The prohibition on export of English coin and bullion appears to have been 
completely disregarded. The government was aware that English coin left the 
country to pay for timber, but did little to stop this clandestine export beyond 
allowing by an Act of 1721 the duty free import of American produce which 
was to replace timber ‘...from Foreign Countries at excessive Rates or Prices 
...and Foreigners have thereby found Opportunities to export the Coined 
Moneys of this Realm’.® Publicists wrote in the same vein. Joshua Gee asserted 
that ‘silver or gold ship’d off to Norway or Sweden (for iron), or the Baltick. . . 
we may suppose is generally of our coin’d money melted down. What is carried 
goes away secretly, lest, by being made public, it should lead into an enquiry 
whence the bullion came’. Malachy Postlethwayte claimed that the 
Norwegians obtained for their timber ‘7/8 at least of the value in ready money; 
and some have complained in England, that they carry away the greatest 
quantity of our current coin of any trade whatever, they coveting chiefly our 


1 Fearnley actually used the term barter when writing that he had ‘disposed of 2 ps. of Cloth 
in Barter for Battins, Uffers and some other Goods’. N.S.A., Fearnley, fo. 7. 

2 Holm, op. cit. pp. 259-60, quoting customs figures. 

§ By Consul Wallace to Sandwich, P.R.O.,S.P. 75/118, 26. ii. 1765, the smuggling of French 
brandy, specially imported for the purpose to Norway, is held to have been a major industry. 

* Every piece in a cargo of cloths consigned to Fearnley was found by the customs officers at 
Christiania to measure 4—5 yards more than shown on the invoice and the lead seals on the 
pieces which measured from 17 to 30 yards. N.S.A., Fearnley, fos. 31-2, Christiania 17. x. 1753. 

° The smuggling of grain was also a recognized practice in Norwegian ships giving a return 
cargo and relieving the persistent Norwegian grain shortage. A Danish envoy, reporting with 
anxiety on the export prohibitions on grain in 1759, mentioned that he had just succeeded through 
Newcastle’s good offices in having a Norwegian ship released which was taking a cargo of grain 
and wheat flour to Norway. D.S.A., T.K.U.A., Engl. B 109, 13. ii. 1759. 

* Roughly 1} loads of timber went to the ton of shipping space. Deals are converted to five 
loads the Hundred. 

* Such a calculation can of necessity be only approximate, and items that are assumed to 
cancel each other out are therefore neglected. 

‘8 George I, c. 12, preamble. 

® Trade and Navigation (1st and 2nd eds., London, 1726 and 1730, p. 207). No entries of 

exports of foreign bullion to Norway can in fact be found in the Customs Ledgers. 
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crown and half crown pieces, which go current in Norway to good advantage, 
and are frequently seen as plentiful there almost as in England itself, in pro- 
portion to the place’.! 

The influx of English coin into Norway was welcome as the chronic money 
shortage there made the settlement of balances in coin desirable. This, com- 
bined with a reluctance to accept Danish banknotes, and a failure to re-mint 
foreign coins, led to the use of English coin in southern Norway as the common 
medium of exchange.? The revenue-collector at the port of Krageroe protested in 
1751 his inability to collect the dues in Norwegian money. The merchants, he 
explained, paid labourers and creditors in English guineas which were in turn 
offered in tax payment. The governor of Norway wrote to Copenhagen corrobor- 
ating this as a general practice in the south where English coin had to be accepted 
for the royal revenues since there was no other money in the country.® The 
situation was recognized in 1758 by an order legalizing the payment of taxes in 
English coin, the guinea to be accepted at 5 Rixdaler and the silver crown at 1 Rd. 
24 sk.4 A proclamation of 1761 altered the exchange by bringing the guinea to par 
at 5 Rd. 24 sk.® The shortage of coin in England at the time even led to com- 
plaints by Norwegian timber merchants about being forced into accepting 
foreign gold coins there at the inflated course at which they circulated in 
England.® 

The reaction of English publicists was a demand to ‘abolish’ trade with 
Norway in favour of colonial imports.” The government took no notice. Import 
duties on Norwegian timber continued to be levied mainly on the poundage 
based on a moderate rate which had remained unchanged since 1660.8 The high 
freights on duty-free colonial timber could not be compensated for by the low 
duties on Norwegian timber. The persistence of low duties until the closing 
years of the century was accompanied by low freights falling rarely below £2 the 
Hundred deals or rising above 50s. except in time of war. Insurance rates 
throughout the century stood between 1 and 2 per cent and prime foreign cost 
rose by less than 20 per cent during the second half of the century.® Retail prices 
reflected the steadiness of their prime components, rising permanently only at 
the end of the century in response to the rise in freight and in duties.!° Despite 
the doubling in freight-rates and duties during the last decade of the century, 
the Norway trade expanded and reached its highest level. It fell drastically 
early in the nineteenth century, through political action with the interruption 
of relations after 1807. When it was ready to be resumed, British economic 
policy had changed in favour of protection for the colonial timber trade. An 
Act of 181044 doubled existing duties on foreign timber and made the import of 


1 Universal Dictionary (4th ed., London, 1774), vol 1, article Denmark. 

2 ©. A. Johnsen, Norges Historia (Christiania, 1914), vol. v, 2, pp. 63-4. 

3 Ibid. pp. 63 ff., citing documents. 

4 D—D.S.A., Rentekammerets Relations of Resolutions protokol, Norsk, 1758, no. 29. The Rixdaler 
contained 96 skilling, and the guinea was therefore at a discount of } Rd. at par of 5 Rd. to the ee 

5 —D.S.A. Forordninger og Aabne Breve, 28. ii. 1761. 

6 A. Olsen, Danmark-Norge i det 18. Aarhundrede (Copenhagen, 1936), p. 56, citing documents. 

7 Postlethwayte, loc. cit., and vol. m, article Norway; Beawes, op. cit. p. 659; Gee, op. cit. pp. 45 
and 94-100. 8 Acts, 12 Charles II, c. 5 and 6; II Geo. I, c. 7 (Books of Rates). 

9 Parl. Papers, Reports cited above, pp. 343 ff. and tables in Appendices; and N.S.A., Fabricius, 
fos. 5 and 10. 

10 Sir William Beveridge, Prices and Wages (1939), vol. 1, tables, pp. 296-7. 

1 50 George III, c. 77. The duties on deals which stood in 1887 at £2. 135. rose gradually to 
£5. 16s. gd. in 1801 and to £8. 155. in 1809. The Act of 1810 brought them to £17. 10S., and from 
that figure they continued to over £20 in 1819. Duties on other timber were in proportion. 
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the short Norwegian sawn produce unprofitable. The Norwegian timber trade 
could not recover and was largely superseded by trade with the colonies and 


with Sweden. 
VI 


The demand for Norwegian timber had remained at a steady level until the 
last quarter of the century. A rise in the total consumption was accomplished 
by drawing on other sources which did not, however, supply the high-grade 
building material that came from Norway. The doubling of imports by the 
turn of the century, accompanied by an increase in freights and in duties which 
showed no promise of abatement, led to a demand for capital and credit beyond 
the means of independent importers who came to rely on agents commanding 
greater resources. These financiers of the trade had established themselves in 
the financial capital of the country, and by the end of the century, imports to 
London were handled entirely by them.! The timber reaching London continued 
to be transhipped to the west coast and, possibly, Ireland.* The outports were 
taking a larger share of direct shipments, but evidence suggests at least some 
financial dependence on London. Credit was rarely lacking, a sharp recession 
like that of the single year 1760 being an isolated phenomenon. Cyclical changes 
can thus not be discerned, and even wars with their dislocation of shipping had 
little effect on the volume of trade.* 

Government, despite the urging of envoys® and publicists, made no effort to 
regulate the trade. The Act of 1810 was only an apparent reversal of this 
attitude. Its intent was not economic but political in ensuring Canadian loyalty 
by allowing Canada’s largest potential industry to earn a living for her in- 
habitants. Free Trade was the catch-phrase of a later time, but the practice of 
the timber trade throughout the eighteenth century. 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


1 The evidence of H. Warburton, Parl. Papers, Reports cited above, pp. 341-2, shows that the 
introduction of bonding docks from 1813 gave a spell of activity to independent importers. 

2 Tbid., evidence of William Parker, pp. g1-2. 

8 Fearnley at Christiania contracted in the 1750’s and 1760's for direct shipments to Hull 
Yarmouth, Ipswich, London and Chichester. He drew bills on his connexions in the outports 
through the London agents Heide and Norman who also financed him, and the London banker 
Francis Blount. Protested bills noted in the Sjaelland Notarial Archives (supra, p. 69, n. 3) 
given by merchants in the outports, were with few exceptions made payable to London agents, 
and to London financiers like H. and P. Muylman, Battier and Zornlin, Hay and Kinloch, 
Thomas Baring, Blount, and others. 

* A hold-up of supplies early in the century was due to cessations of milling during the Great 
Northern War. 

> A suggestion made by Robert Gunning in 1767, as by Titley before him, to take measures 
against Norwegian imports was disregarded. B.M., Egerton MSS. 2696, fos. 258-65. 


THE COTTON BROKER AND THE RISE OF THE 
LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET? 


By FRANCIS E. HYDE, BRADBURY B. PARKINSON anp 
SHEILA MARRINER 


HE literature dealing with the early cotton market in Liverpool assumes 

generally that it was a natural consequence of the great economic changes 

taking place at the end of the eighteenth century. Importance is attached 
to the change in the sources of supply of raw cotton, to the increase in its volume 
and to the relative growth of Liverpool as a port of entry;? reference is made to 
the increasing efficiency of the spinner, to the growing demand for cotton cloth 
and to the recognition of its future value as a major commodity for export. The 
conjunction of these various factors is said to have induced Liverpool merchants 
to specialize in the handling of cotton in such a way as to become cotton brokers, 
acting for buyer or seller and, on occasion, for both. It is also stated, with 
certain exceptions,? that the broker’s function, linking overseas sources of supply 
more intimately with a rapidly expanding industrial organization in Liverpool’s 
hinterland, was not of great importance to the growth of a commodity market 
until after 1815. 

These traditional views, however, tend to ignore many important features 
that emerge from a reassessment of the broker’s activities in relation to the 
growth of the cotton market at an earlier time. They provide no answer to 
a number of most important questions. Why was the cotton market, on the 
basis of brokerage transactions, established in Liverpool and at what date had 
it become an efficient organization? What reasons can be advanced for the 
strength of the broker’s position in this market? How was the unprecedented 
rise in the volume of cotton imports financed at a time when merchant capital 
in Liverpool was increasingly being called upon to support a general expansion 
in many of the major trades? 

There is evidence to show that the rate of growth of raw cotton imports both 
alarmed and embarrassed the merchant body. The port’s commercial organiza- 

1 The authors are indebted to Mr S. Dumbell, O.B.E. for permission to use the records of the 
firm of Nicholas Waterhouse and Co.; to Lieut.-Col. Sir John Reynolds, Bt., M.B.E., J.P., for 
a scrutiny of the early accounts of the firm Reynolds and Gibson; to Sir Nicholas Waterhouse, 
K.B.E., for information about the history of the Waterhouse family; to Mr J. Murphy for much 


valuable information about Nicholas Waterhouse in the Quaker records in Liverpool and in 
London; and to Mr R. S. France of the Lancashire County Record Office for a copy of Nicholas 
Waterhouse’s will. 

2 Some relevant sources are: E. Baines, A History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain (1835) ; 
G. W. Daniels, ‘The early records of a great Manchester cotton spinning firm’, Economic Journal, 
xxv (June 1915), 175-88; S. Dumbell, ‘Early Liverpool Cotton Imports and the Organization 
of the Cotton Market in the Eighteenth Century’, Economic Journal, XxxIn, (1923), 362-733 
S. Dumbell, ‘The Cotton Market in 1799’, Economic History, 1, (1926-9) 141-8; T. Ellison, The 
Cotton Trade of Great Britain (1886); J. A. Mann, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (1860); G. von 
Schulze-Gaevernitz, The Cotton Trade in England and on the Continent, translated by O. S. Hall 
(1895). References may also be found in N. S. Buck, The Development of the Organization of Anglo- 
American Trade 1800-1850 (1925). 3 E.g. Dumbell, of. cit. 

4 Rathbone MSS.: J. Gladstone to William Rathbone, 5 August 1798; William Rathbone to 
William Roscoe, 12 October 1799. General complaints about the increasing trend of imports 
can be found in Thoughts on the use of machines in the Cotton Manufacture (1780), p. 12; An Important 
Crisis in the Calico and Muslin Manufactures (1788) ; The Contrast, or a Comparison between our woollen, 


silk and cotton manufactures (1782). 


be 
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tion was insufficiently equipped to deal with increasing supplies of a commodity, 
the disposal of which required, besides general experience of trade, knowledge 
of progressively specialized marketing conditions and considerable administra- 
tive efficiency. Where was the requisite knowledge, marketing skill, organization 
and capital to be found and what inducements were there to bring these 
essentials together? The manufacturer needed regular and cheap supplies of 
special types of cotton; the shipper expected a quick sale of an expensive cargo 
at a remunerative price. The requirements of both could hardly be satisfied in 
the prevailing conditions by general merchants, by specialist merchants or by 
dealers. : 

The market required someone with experience and knowledge of raw material 
supplies, and to acquire these a place of business at the port was vital; but 
equally essential was an understanding of the specific technical requirements of 
the industrial hinterland. It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that most of the 
early cotton brokers of any importance migrated to Liverpool from Manchester 
and from the manufacturing districts.1 These newcomers had already acquired 
some knowledge of technical requirements which, together with close association 
with the port, an aptitude for organization, considerable foresight and integrity, 
and a willingness continuously to invest in the trade, enabled them to lay the 
foundations of a cotton market of worldwide reputation.’ 

Whereas much of the literature on the cotton market in Liverpool is con- 
cerned with its organization during the latter half of the nineteenth century and 
recognizes the broker at that time as the central figure, there is evidence to show 
that, in fact, the broker was already well established and performing a major 
function by the beginning of the century. References to his activities before 
1815 are, in the main, indefinite and they fail to disclose many striking develop- 
ments that had already occurred, leaving much in need of confirmation and 
presenting some details considerably out of perspective. An examination of 
surviving records, however, verifies the broker’s importance at the end of the 
eighteenth century and gives a clearer picture of the effectiveness of his activities 
as a link between the importer and the manufacturer. 

The rise of the new broker class and the extent of its influence can be 
illustrated from the progress of the firm of Nicholas Waterhouse and Co. Water- 
house, who was representative of the new class, came to Liverpool in the 1780's 
after serving an apprenticeship with a fustian manufacturer in Bolton and being 
employed for a time in a cotton warehouse in Manchester. By 1800 he was 
a cotton broker whose special knowledge of cotton ensured his importance as 
a middleman between well-known importers in Liverpool and dealers and 
spinners in all the main manufacturing areas. The volume of his activities and 
the undoubted strength of his business had apparently already earned for him 
a high reputation in the cotton market. His records provide a reasonably 
adequate source of information for a new appreciation of the broker. 

A close relationship with importers seems to have been the primary and 


' Ellison, op. cit. p. 171, lists nine cotton broker firms in Liverpool in 1800 besides those which 
had been founded before 1780. Of the nine firms, five had been founded by men who had 
previously been employed in Manchester and elsewhere in cotton manufacturing, and each of 
the rest contained at least one partner who had served an apprenticeship with a cotton spinner. 

* First Roll of Membership of the Liverpool Cotton Brokers Association, 2 April 1841. This 
Roll contains the names of ninety firms, eighty of whom could trace their descent through 
successive generations of apprenticeship from the nine original firms. 

® Sketch and Recollections of Nicholas Waterhouse (1865), by Nicholas Waterhouse’s daughter, 
Lucy Fowler. Copy in Friends’ Meeting House, London. 
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essential requirement of a sound broker’s practice.!. Payment to the importer 
for sales on his behalf, usually by private contract, was made from time to time 
by remitting or accepting bills, and final settlement occurred by a one month’s 
draft after deduction of a brokerage charge of 10s. per cent calculated on gross 
sales. This charge was for the selling service and for collection of bills due on the 
sale, the seller being responsible for any foul or damaged cotton and for any 
dishonoured bills. This machinery for the disposal of an increasing volume of 
imports had evidently already been well established by 1800. 

A more significant feature than the brokerage charge, however, lies in the 
frequent charge of interest to the importer. The seller did not usually pay any 
handling charges, but the broker quite often paid the freight, import dues and 
insurance as an advance against sales of the consignment, usually, in fact, some 
months before the consignment was finally disposed of. The granting of credit 
in this way was probably a most important feature of the early relationship with 
the importer. 

By 1800, however, the granting of credit by the broker extended beyond 
specific advances and was being given through the medium of overdrawn 
current account facilities against future consignments, interest being charged 
from time to time, taking into account the amount and period of the credit and 
the credit terms. On most contemporary transactions the interest rate was 
5 per cent though it was less for certain importers. This extension of credit 
cemented the relationship between the broker and the importer, the broker 
discovering that in order to maintain and increase his business he had to allow 
credit to expand beyond the original specific credits sometimes, no doubt, to 
the point of straining his resources.” The broker, by increasing the dependence 
of importers on this service, acquired and maintained exclusive right to the 
sale of the importer’s cotton,® while the importer was assured that his commit- 
ments would always be met. 

Although much of the brokerage earned by Waterhouse resulted from trans- 
actions for the seller, it is in the development of his function as a buyer’s agent 
that especially significant features of the broker’s place in the market become 
apparent. Apart from many sales to merchants and dealers, lots were taken by 
manufacturers varying from five to two or three hundred bags, in some cases 
the entire consignment being taken by one manufacturer. There is, indeed, 
little general evidence of the small hand-to-mouth buying suggested by some 
writers as being usual and to some extent unavoidable at this time,* many 
manufacturers buying substantial lots at fairly regular intervals. Subject to 
allowances arranged through the broker for incorrect weight, damaged cotton 
and foreign material packed with the cotton, settlement occurred within ten 
days by a three months’ bill. The large and increasing volume of transactions 

1 The close relationship with the importer is admitted by most writers but incomplete con- 
clusions are drawn from it, e.g. Ellison, op. cit. p. 175. Itis stated that the importer found it more 
advantageous to employ a broker than to sell direct because ‘the broker, by virtue of his occupa- 
tion, could more readily find a market than he could himself’. 

2 See Appendix. The increase in the amount of credit of all kinds is reflected by changes in 
the item ‘interest received’. 

3 This credit relationship, though different in form, was comparable to that already existing 
between dealer and manufacturer. 

4 E.g. Daniels, op. cit. p. 179. Daniels argues that the ‘expansion of the cotton industry which 
did take place would have been almost impossible’ on the credit terms of the Liverpool broker. 
He asserts that the typical spinning firm at the beginning of the nineteenth century ‘had little 
capital at its disposal and accordingly was forced to purchase from dealers in lots of from five to 
ten bags’. 
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on these terms and the insignificant number of dishonoured bills either disprove 
any contention that buyers found these terms onerous or indicate that there were 
disproportionately greater advantages in obtaining cotton through the broker 
as compared with other channels. While bills were occasionally remitted for 
longer or shorter periods, interest being charged or allowed for the difference 
in the period over or under three months, there is no indication of a widespread 
tendency to remit bills for longer periods. 

The brokerage charge to the buyer was 10s. per cent, the same rate as to the 
seller, although instances of different rates in 1799 suggest that double brokerage 
at a uniform rate had not long been established. Some writers seem to suggest 
that this rate was not general until a later datet and it may be, therefore, that 
Waterhouse, by using the opportunities the market afforded him, was in advance 
of his contemporaries in this matter.? Whereas, however, all transactions resulted 
in a brokerage charge to the seller, a charge to the buyer was not always made. 
When it did occur it was usually accompanied by charges for handling and the 
reimbursement of sundry amounts paid on behalf of the buyer. The charge 
thus seems to have been associated with some service to the buyer, and this no 
doubt provided a powerful argument against those who subsequently claimed 
that the broker could not act for both buyer and seller at the same time and 
that a double charge could not legitimately be made.? 

While the increasing activity of the broker both as buyers’ and sellers’ agent 
strengthened his position in the market, it nevertheless added to his responsibility 
and increased the need for keeping strictly to brokerage transactions. Experience 
and knowledge of the market, with obvious opportunities for exploiting the 
position between buyer and seller, might have provided a strong inducement 
for him to buy and sell on his own account. There were, however, many specific 
reasons why such activity was restricted. Apart from the circumstances of the 
rapidly changing economic and political environment of that time, independent 
transactions by the broker, even with all his knowledge of the market, could 
never have been entirely free from speculation. Any dealing which involved 
undue risk would be likely to introduce unstable elements into an otherwise 
non-speculative business, whether or not such transactions entailed claims on 
capital required for normal business purposes. It is apparent that opinion was 
developing that a broker’s business depended for its success on the avoidance of 
personal speculation.* 

In any case, although there was, as yet, no code of rules, there seems to have 
been an implicit standard of ethics governing relationships in the trade which, 
amongst other things, aimed at obviating any unfair competition with business 
associates. The broker was strictly an agent for others and any transactions as 
principal tended to confuse relationships with buyer and seller and so provoke 
suspicion and misunderstanding of his motives. Apart from isolated instances, 
for which there may well have been special reasons, the broker is only found to 


1 E.g. Ellison, op. cit. p. 175. 

2 Waterhouse also occasionally acted as consignee’s agent for manufacturers for whom he paid 
freight, insurance and port dues, being reimbursed for these amounts and charging commission, 
handling charges and interest. 

’ For reference to the opposition to buying brokers see N. S. Buck, op. cit. p. 52, quoting 
pamphlet, The Anomalies of the Cotton Trade (1841). 

* See J. Slack, Remarks on Cotton (1816). No evidence has been found in the records of the 
specialist cotton broker to justify Slack’s contention that ‘great evil exists both in London and 
Liverpool by brokers being both merchants and dealers’? who engaged in ‘unwarrantable 
speculations which too frequently disorganise a regular trade’. 
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act on his own behalf in the collection and sale of damaged cotton including 
waste and sweepings, and this appears to have been no more than an additional 
service to the importer. 

Baines, writing in 1835, spoke of the ‘strict probity and honour’ invariably 
associated with the Liverpool cotton broker enabling an ‘immense business’ to 
be conducted ‘with a facility and despatch which have no parallel in any other 
market of the world’.! Already by 1800 the integrity of the broker was indeed 
as much an essential feature as his skill, experience and capital in establishing 
him as a successful central figure in a rapidly expanding market. Confirmation 
of the success of his function as a link in the market is provided by the volume of 
his business. It is, however, pertinent to ask what were the inducements 
attracting capital and ability to Liverpool for the establishment and pro- 
motion of cotton brokering there; to what extent were integrity and business 
acumen rewarded; what was the magnitude of the profit attained by a cotton 
broker? 

Considerable personal satisfaction and prestige no doubt accompanied the 
building up of a substantial practice, and many potential sources of profit could 
be exploited by adaptability to the needs of the market. The major part of the 
income obviously came from the brokerage charge based on day-to-day sales, 
fluctuating in total from month to month and subject to seasonal, political and 
economic conditions. On the other hand, concentration by contemporary 
observers and by subsequent writers on the brokerage charge has prevented 
a complete realization of the broker’s intimacy with the market arising as a 
result of many incidental services. These services, of course, resulted in additional 
profit to the broker. The handling charge arose in many transactions with buyers 
and there were receipts from sales of samples and damaged cotton. Interest 
arose on the credit granted to importers and other persons from time to time; 
while the amount of interest received from other sources generally exceeded 
that allowed. 

The broker’s profits, then, were associated not only with a considerable volume 
of transactions, but also with a widely diversified range of activities, subordinate 
but allied to his main function. The volume shows the strength and importance 
of the broker’s practice; the diversification helps to explain the profitability of 
his business. The broker’s influence had spread throughout the market as the 
result of much more intimate relationships with buyer and seller than is usually 
assumed. Subsidiary activities were essential to the maintenance of the total 
volume of his transactions. Although his charges were reasonable, so appreciable 
indeed were these activities that not only were amounts, paid out by Waterhouse 
to enable him to give these services to buyers, fully recovered, but there was 
also a considerable excess which represented clear additional profit. Aggregate 
receipts from supplementary services in some years, were in fact, greater than 
the firm’s total expenditure under all headings. 

The profits arising from brokerage and from these supplementary sources 
were usually substantial; from them a considerable contribution was made 
towards the supplementation of resources in the market which was required to 
meet the unprecedented expansion of raw cotton imports after 1795. While the 
amount of profits realized merely reflected the broker’s influence in the market 
a point of much greater importance was the way in which he used these profits 
to increase his influence. An illustration of the amount of profit made by 


1 —, Baines (jun.), op. cit. p. 319- 
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Waterhouse is given in the appendix for the approximate period of three years, 
where, after deducting aggregate expenses from aggregate receipts, an average 
annual profit is shown of nearly £6,000. It 1s not improbable that in succeeding 
years profits showed some increase on this figure for, having been a broker for 
just over thirty years and having presumably begun with comparatively little 
capital, Waterhouse died in 1823 worth well over £100,000. A large part of 
this sum remained invested in the firm; thus, not only were substantial profits 
made, but they were used consistently to accumulate capital in the business. 
The amount so accumulated for the period covered by the records, after 
deduction of living expenses, was £13,600 representing 75 per cent of total 
profits. Although the amount of profits was subject to yearly fluctuation, 
due to changes in the volume and prices of cotton handled, the capital in the 
a level of business increased from £9,500 to £23,100. Accordingly, not only 
was there profitability comparing favourably with that achieved in other 
major trades in Liverpool,? but it was accompanied by a high level of capital 
accumulation. 

The really significant aspect of this accumulation was the means it provided 
for extending the previously mentioned credit to importers. This credit increased 
the broker’s profit in two ways: by additional brokerage and by interest charges. 
As the volume of business grew the broker allowed larger and larger credit 
facilities, and to be able to do this with reasonable safety, he depended on the 
rate of his capital accumulation, an accumulation which in turn was partly 
determined by the profitability of the credit itself. In other words, the increasing 
volume of cotton imports accentuated the demands on the broker for funds and, 
at the same time, gave him the opportunity of exploiting the situation in such 
a way as to make it possible for him to provide them. 

It is now possible to draw certain conclusions from this review of a firm’s 
cotton transactions at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Although the 
records themselves relate only to one firm for a limited period, their importance 
is enhanced because they cover what were, in fact, some of the formative years 
of the Liverpool cotton market; they also include a great volume of transactions 
with many well-known firms of importers, dealers and manufacturers. They 
are, moreover, the business records of a man whose pre-eminence in the trade 
is confirmed both by contemporary evidence and by later literature. While an 
analysis of these records enables many traditional notions to be proved or 
disproved, it is most valuable in the illumination which it throws on the admini- 
stration of the broker’s business, on the profitable employment of his capital and 
on the varied nature of the relationships with both buyer and seller. Thus, there 
arises a new conception of the role played by the broker in the formation of 
a cotton market. The cotton broker’s function could not evolve through speciali- 
zation by general merchants; the specialized knowledge and skill which the 
conditions of the time demanded were to some extent acquired outside Liverpool; 
reputations were at first established as sellers’ agents and, then, by knowledge 
of the buyers’ requirements and through the provision of a wide variety of 
services, the broker became indispensable to them. In fact, the total figures of 
buyers’ brokerage demonstrate that the buyers’ dependence on the broker was 


* Lancashire Record Office: Will of Nicholas Waterhouse; probate issued 1 May 1824; value 
of personal estate was under £100,000 but he died possessed of considerable real estate. 

® E.g. for a comparison of the profitability of the Slave Trade see F. E. Hyde, B. B. Parkinson 
and S. Marriner, ‘The Nature and Profitability of the Liverpool Slave Trade’, Econ. Hist. Rev 
(1953), 2nd ser. v, 368-77. 
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already becoming well established by 1800.1 The importer was receiving 
financial assistance from the broker at a much earlier date than has hitherto 
been assumed, on a scale and with a purpose which suggests that its provision 
was much more than an ancillary function. The increasing profitability of the 
broker’s practice, as a result of his varied activities, not only made available 
the means by which much of the additional cotton coming into Liverpool was 
financed but also provides a realistic explanation of why the broker became 
the central figure in the market. By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
efficient organization and integrity together with judicious accumulation and 
reinvestment of capital had moulded the essential relationships in the market 
into a formalized pattern. In this context it was the broker’s exploitation of the 
economic conditions of the time rather than the economic conditions themselves 
that was responsible for the genesis of a cotton market which ultimately grew to 
world wide dimensions. 


University of Liverpool 


APPENDIX 
Nicholas Waterhouse and Co. 


Summary of transactions during the period covered by the records devised 
as a Statement of Profits and Accumulation of Capital for the period of 3 years 
and 1 month ending 31 January 1802. 


Operations for the year 1799 


(haan S CL 
Apparent capital at 1 January 1799 9,562 oO 
iy wits, — IE BB Gh 
By Brokerage received 4,019 12 6 
,, Commission received 102 13 8 
;, Handling charges received 654 19 oO 
;, Sales of cotton 28 3 4 
». Sales of damaged cotton and samples 66 16 Oo 
,, Interest received 667 12 9 
ily ey, ss) 
To Business expenses 887 18 7 
,, Purchases of cotton 28 10 6 
;, Interest paid 358 6 7 
1,274 15 8 
Profit for year 1799 4,265 1 7 
Less private and living expenses Wk BS, 
eee | 3009 LO! 12 
13,092 19 6 


1 See Appendix, under heading ‘By brokerage received’; of the total for 1799 buyers’ brokerage 
amounted approximately to £1,270; that for 1800, £1,520 and that for 1801, £1,150. As already 
stated some manufacturers occasionally imported on their own behalf, Waterhouse acting as 
consignee’s agent and receiving commission. Amounts from this source are included under 


‘commission received’. 


6 Econ. Hist. vu 
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Operations for the year 1800 
Apparent capital at 1 January 1800 

TES ee ath 
By Brokerage received 5325 4 7 
,, Commission received I2I 17 10 
,, Handling charges received 1,346 16 11 
5, Sales of cotton 275 0 O 
,, Sales of damaged cotton and samples Gps jad 18 
,;, Interest received 1,453 5 11 
To Business expenses 1,135 10 6 
», Commission paid G2 ee? 
;, Purchase of cotton 275 1 11 
», Purchases of damaged cotton Ph Sy 2) 
5, Interest paid 5QI 14 O 


Profit for year 1800 
Less private and living expenses 


Operations for the year 1801 


Apparent capital at 1 January 1801 


£ 
By Brokerage received 4,783 
55 Commission received 17 
5, Handling charges received 1,576 
5, sales of cotton 467 
5, Sales of damaged cotton and samples 203 

5, Interest received 1,62 
To Business expenses 1,401 
», Commission paid 9 
», Purchases of cotton 509 
5, Purchases of damaged cotton QI 
», Interest paid 590 


Profit for the year 1801 
Less private and living expenses 


Sony fl 
12 10 
14 7 
OFS 
I 4 
TOM 
4 3 
14 3 
5 oO 
8 8 
Ae 
g 10 


8,594 


2,046 


6,548 
1,298 


8,672 


2,532 


6,140 
1,840 


Ig II 


Ye to Ge 
13,092 19 6 
5,249 8 11 

Toms watt 
18,342 8 
4,300 2 11 
22,642 11 4 
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Operations for the month of January 1802 


Bh 
Apparent capital at 1 January 1802 fel ye 
Ue ie ated fe 
By Brokerage received v ky a 
», Handling charges received 62 2 1 
», Sales of damaged cotton and samples ie 8! 
» Interest received $09) 5 
—————— 828 6 6 
To Business expenses LOLer4eee 
»» Purchases of damaged cotton 5 4 0 
5, Interest paid oyeday 
203 14 3 
Profit for the month 624 12 3 
Less private and living expenses ye) (G} 
534 4 9 
Apparent capital at 31 January 1802 23,170) 16) 91 


Note. The figures of capital at the beginning and end of the period are reconcilable with 
details given in the records. All other figures have resulted from independent analysis so far as 
this has been found possible and justifiable. Freight, insurance and import dues paid by Water- 
house and recovered from importers are not included. 


BRITISH STEEL AND SPANISH ORE: 1871-1914 
By M. W. FLINN 


INCE the general field of historical studies in British overseas investment 

was opened by Hobson, a number of detailed studies have explored this 

aspect of the British economy more thoroughly. Articles in this journal and 
elsewhere have indicated an important field of study in which much work still 
remains to be done before a final synthesis of the export of British capital during 
the century before 1914 can be drawn up. The tendency, wisely and inevitably, 
has been to concentrate first on those fields of overseas investment which 
attracted most British capital; but the criterion of mere volume may distract 
attention from other fields where the investment, though less extensive, was of 
more moment to the British economy. 

Since the invention in 1856 of a cheap and efficient process of steelmaking, 
the demand for the raw material of a rapidly expanding steel industry has been 
affected by a variety of factors which have, in their turn, altered the direction 
of new investment in the industry. Technical advances have widened the field 
from which raw materials could be drawn, whilst the exhaustion (real or 
anticipated) of deposits of ore has also demanded constant exploration of, and 
investment in, new ore mining districts. These technical and economic factors 
combined to maintain activity in overseas iron ore mining investment after 
1871. 

During the period 1871-1914, the principal source of these supplies was 
Spain. The field of recent Spanish economic history has hitherto scarcely 
attracted the attention of British historians; indeed, the Spaniards themselves 
have up to the present done little to open up this field of history.2, Moreover, 
it has been found that, closely as the subject of British overseas investment in 
iron ore mining is related to the history of the British steel industry in the late 
nineteenth century, this aspect of the industry has been very largely overlooked 
by British writers. Compared with the vast sums invested in other fields—in 
Argentine or Indian railways, for example—the amount of British capital 
invested in overseas iron ore mining was very small; it is only when related to the 
general economy of Great Britain that the investment assumes an importance 
far outweighing.its extent. A little known Royal Commission of 1905 revealed 


* Of the 188 million tons of iron ore imported into Great Britain between 1871 and 1914, 
150 million tons, or nearly 80%, came from Spain. 

* One of the very few Spanish studies in modern economic history is, however, concerned with 
the development of the Spanish iron and steel industry: Francisco Sanchez Ramos, La Economia 
Sidertirgica Espanola (Madrid, 1945). This work virtually ignores the part played by foreign capital 
in the development of the Spanish iron mines. 

* Sir John Clapham, for example, in the Economic History of Modern Britain, m1 (1938), 148, 
noted that ‘dependence on imported ore had increased greatly since the early 1880’s...’, and 
that Bolckow Vaughans bought iron mines in Spain (m, 260). D. L. Burn, in The Economic 
Estory of Steelmaking 1867-1939 (1940), has, as might be expected, more to say about the use of 
imported ores, particularly of Spanish ores, by the English steel industry (e.g. pp. 37 and 161-4). 
Only in one incidental reference, however, does he mention the existence of British investment in 
overseas iron mines: ‘Like many other British firms—including the relatively nearby works at 
Consett—they (Bolckow Vaughans) had vested interests in Spanish ores.’ Burnham and Hoskins, 


in Tron and Steel in Britain 1870-1930 (1943), refer to imports of iron ore (pp. 115-16), but not to 
investments in Overseas iron ore mines. 
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the alarming information that this country seldom, if ever, carried stocks of more 
than one month’s supply of iron ore.! In the face of such slender reserves, the 
economic life of the nation depended, as it does today, on the maintenance of 
imports of iron ore. These in turn rested, to an appreciable extent, on a solid 
basis of British investment. 

It is well known that the Bessemer process was not immediately taken up by 
steel manufacturers on a large scale: a substantial increase of output of acid 
steel was only realized during the period beginning some ten to fifteen years after 
1856. There are various explanations for this delay, principal of which were 
technical difficulties,” the initial disappointment of the failure of the new process 
to use all types of ore, and the cyclical fluctuations of the steel industry, which 
discouraged long-term investment in the middle 1860’s at a time when the 
thawing of the conservatism of British iron and steel manufacturers in the face 
of successful production of Bessemer steel would normally have conduced to 
a greater spirit of enterprise. The real expansion of Bessemer steel production 
came, therefore, not in the few years after 1856, but in the few years after 
1870. 

Bessemer steel could only be made from pig iron containing a negligible 
proportion of phosphorus. Ore capable of making this quality of pig iron was 
only mined in Great Britain on a commercial scale in Cumberland and Lanca- 
shire. When, in the late 1860’s and 1870’s, the demand for non-phosphoric ores 
grew as a result of the new large-scale development of the Bessemer process, the 
output of the West Coast hematite mines was considerably increased—from 
little more than half a million tons in 1855 to just over two million tons in 1870. 
But even this expansion did not reflect the extent of the increased demand for 
hematite ore, and the failure of this sources of supply to meet the new demand 
adequately led inevitably to a sharp rise in prices. West Coast hematite ore, 
which in the years 1867—70 had averaged 13s. 11d. per ton, had risen to an 
average of 33s. 6d. per ton during the year 1873.3 The cost of hematite ore rose 
during this period out of all proportion to other costs of the steelmaker.* 

The problem confronting steel manufacturers in Great Britain in the early 
1870's was, therefore, one of securing new long-term sources of supply of non- 
phosphoric iron ore at more normal prices. As a result of the proven inability 
of the West Coast hematite mines to increase production to the full extent of the 
new demand, it soon became apparent that the only solution to the problem lay 
in the importation of non-phosphoric ore.’ Throughout the 1860's, there had 
been small imports of iron ore into Great Britain, chiefly from Spain. These had 
come, in the main, to ironworks in South Wales, where the exhaustion of local 
supplies had first begun to make itself felt. The North-East, too, had made its 


1 Royal Commission on the Supply of Food and Raw Materials in Time of War (1905), Cd. 2644, vol. , 

4292. 
es vor difficulties encountered by Lancashire manufacturers, see W. M. Lord, ‘The Develop- 
ment of the Bessemer Process in Lancashire’, Trans. Newcomen Soc. xxv (1947-9), 163-80. 

8 J. D. Kendal, The Iron Ores of Great Britain (1893), PP- 391-5: 

4 E.g. in 1870, when Cleveland (phosphoric) pig sold for an average of 505. 3d. per ton, 
hematite pig sold for 72s. 3d., or 225. per ton higher. In 1872, when Cleveland pig had risen to 
7s. 1d. per ton, hematite pig stood 72s. 11d. higher at 170s. per ton. Sir Isaac L. Bell, The Iron 
Trade of the United Kingdom (1886), p. 17. ; 

5 Some attempts were made to open up the smaller hematite deposits in the United Kingdom. 
C. S. Orwin, in The Reclamation of Exmoor Forest (1929), PP- 115-52; describes fruitless explorations 
on Exmoor between 1855 and 1858. In 1872, a newly floated company, the Antrim Iron Ore 
Company Ltd., with an authorized capital of £75,000, successfully opened up a hematite mine 
in Northern Ireland. 
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first trials with Spanish hematite ore in 1861.1 But as late as 1869, only 131,000 
tons of iron ore were imported into the United Kingdom, representing a mere 
1-2 per cent of total ore consumption. By 1910-14, about 43 per cent of all pig 
iron produced in the United Kingdom was manufactured from imported ore.” 

By good fortune, some of the more important of Britain’s iron and steel 
producing districts were near to good ports—in the North-East, the North-West, 
in Scotland and South Wales. It was desirable, too, so far as freight costs to the 
smelting plants were concerned, that the overseas iron mines should be similarly 
situated near to seaports. Only one major European deposit of iron ore answered 
all requirements—that in northern Spain, where a number of good ports— 
Bilbao, Santander, Castro-Urdiales, San Sebastian, etc.—promised easy 
facilities for export. The rich hematite ore, which averaged over 50 per cent 
of metallic iron content, lay in compact masses, and could be mined by simple 
open-cast operations. Though the Spanish mining laws were often confusing 
and contradictory, they were almost excessively liberal, throwing no serious 
obstacle in the way of the foreign miner.* Finally, in 1870, a heavy export duty 
on iron ore, hitherto a serious bar to the expansion of the export trade in 
Spanish iron ore, was removed altogether for a period of ten years.° 

Thus, in 1870 and 1871, a varied combination of circumstances both in the 
United Kingdom and in Spain attracted to the iron mining district surrounding 
the port of Bilbao prospectors and representatives of British steel and mining 
companies. ‘Speculators of all kinds have rushed off to Spain, where tracts of 
land, conceded without any payment a few months ago by the government of 
that country, are said now to be worth large premiums, at least such is the 
impression left on the mind by a perusal of the published prospectuses of the 
day.’® In 1871, the British Consul in Bilbao reported on a state of affairs which 
bordered on chaos. The sudden demand for the rich hematite ores of the 
district had already exceeded not only the ability of the producers to supply the 
quantities contracted for, but also the ability of the limited quayside facilities 
to deal with the shipping chartered to remove the ore. ‘It is much to be regretted 
that the parties in England interested in the export of iron ore from Bilbao did 
not adopt proper measures to ascertain from independent reliable sources the 
real conditions of the port, previously to entering into vast contracts for the 
supply of that material... . Vessels adapted to the actual conditions of the bar 
would have been chosen, and the amount of tonnage regulated according to the 
quantity of ore obtainable within a given time. These important considerations 
appear to have been entirely overlooked. ..and the port has been blocked with 


* On 17 August 1861, a cargo of iron ore from Santander arrived at West Hartlepool. W. W. 
Tomlinson, The North Eastern Railway (1914), p. 576. 

* This figure is only an estimate. During this quinquennium imported ore accounted for 
30°5 % of total ore consumption. The difference between this and the figure of 43 % is accounted 
for by the relative quality of native and imported ores. Whereas native ores may be estimated 
roughly to have averaged 35% iron content, the corresponding average for imported ores was 
probably about 50%. 

* The orefield of central Sweden, though nearer to the English east coast, lay further inland. 
British capital played only a small part in the development of iron mines and mineral railways in 
central Sweden. See M. W. Flinn, ‘Scandinavian Iron Ore Mining and the British Steel 
Industry’, Scandinavian Econ. Hist. Rev. 11, no. 1 (1954), 34-6. 

* The Spanish laws relating to iron mining are summarized in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Mining Royalties, 1st Report (1890), xxxvr, 1. Q. 3321; and 4th Report (1893), x1, 1, App. p 
chap. rx, 304-5, ‘Note on Spanish Mining Laws’. eke pe 

® M. Bails, ‘Note sur les Mines de Fer de Bilbao’, Annales des Mines, 7éme Sér. xv (1879 


; > 219) 
® Sir Isaac L, Bell, The Chemical Phenomena of Iron Smelting (1872), p. 430. Aa 
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ships, chiefly French and English, chartered to carry out in the course of a few 
months contracts which are stated to have been made for upwards of one million 
tons of ore, when the utmost quantity which at present, and for some time to 
come, could be loaded, would not exceed a rate of 500,000 tons per annum.”? 

It was clear to British observers in 1870 and 1871 that if the iron mining 
district of Bilbao was to be developed on a large scale for export purposes, 
British capital would have to finance the expansion. There existed, for example, 
only a single railway from the mining area to the quays on the River Nervion: 
this had been completed in 1865 by the Diputacion (provincial government) 
of Vizcaya.2 Apart from the purchase or lease of mines, capital expenditure on 
railways, quays, and loading installations was a prerequisite to any develop- 
ment. With the good prospects for ore mining which the flourishing state of the 
British steel industry held out in 1871, there was no delay in making a start, 
and in that year four British companies, with a total authorized capital of 
£1,060,312, were newly registered to mine the Spanish ore. These were quickly 
followed by eight more in 1872, with £781,000 of authorized capital. By the 
end of 1875, some twenty-two British companies, involving a total authorized 
capital of £2,678,412, of which £2,113,713 was paid up, had been floated to 
undertake the task of meeting the British demand for hematite ore.* 

Investment activity halted for a time in 1875. There were no new flotations 
until 1881. This was mainly a result of the depression of the middle and later 
1870's in the British steel industry; but in Spain, too, events temporarily dis- 
couraged the extension of foreign investment in the Bilbao iron mining region. 
Early in 1872, civil war had broken out in Spain: this was a Carlist rising against 
the government which had held only a precarious office since the earlier in- 
surrection of 1868. The north-eastern district of Spain was a centre of Carlism, 
and the insurrection caused almost immediate interference to the foreign 
shipping handling the export trade in iron ore.4 Within five weeks, however, 
a truce had been signed,® and normal trading conditions were resumed. But 
the truce proved to be short-lived, and in January 1873, the Carlists once again 
rose in arms. This time the struggle was more serious and sustained. At first, 
owing to the presence of government forces in the district, interference with the 
iron mining and shipping of Bilbao was only spasmodic, but by the summer the 
rising had grown to proportions which were beyond the power of the central 
government to control. The diminutive government forces in the district were 
driven back into the town of Bilbao in June 1873, and the Carlists then besieged 
Bilbao in regular fashion for the next ten months. The town was cut off by land 
on the 30 July, and on the 18 August the British Consul advised all British 
shipping to leave the port. From then until the raising of the siege in May 1874, 
all commerce and navigation at the port of Bilbao were completely suspended. 
Thereafter conditions in the Bilbao area gradually resumed the normal, though 
it was not until May 1876 that the war was brought to an end by a strenuous 
campaign in northern Spain.® ; 

The initial period of investment did not, owing to the interference of the 


1 Foreign Office, Diplomatic and Consular Reports on Trade and Finance (Bilbao, 1871). (Referred 
to hereafter simply as ‘Consular Reports’.) ; ’? se rf 
2 —, Gruner, ‘Barcelone-Bilbao: Notes de Voyages’, Mémoires de la Société des Ingénieurs Civils 
1889), 1, 246. nee 
2 fhe totals have been computed from figures available in the record files of the individual 
companies concerned in the Companies Registration Office, Bush House, Strand, London. 
4 Consular Report (Bilbao, 1875). 5 Convenio of Amorovieta (23 May 1872). 
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Carlist War, produce immediate returns of large exports of iron ore ; but the 
resumption of trade after the civil war, assisted later by revival of the industry 
in the early 1880s, produced a material expansion. Exports of iron ore nor 
Spain had only increased from 390,000 tons in 1871 to 800,000 tons in 1874; 
but by 1882, 4 million tons of ore were being exported, of which 3 million tons 
went to the United Kingdom. This remarkable ten-fold expansion in twelve 
years was the consummation of the investment period 1871-5. In the depression 
of the middle 1880’s, the export figure fell to 3-8 million tons (1885), climbing 
slowly to just over 5 million tons in 1889. The brief period of renewed activity 
from 1888 to 1891 saw a short revival of investment by British investors in 
Spanish iron ore mining. During these years, some six new companies were 
registered, but the general level of exports remained little higher than during 
the previous decade, until the beginning of the second great period of expansion. 
Important new companies began to be floated as early as 1893, and the invest- 
ment of new capital continued until 1901, reaching a peak in 1898. During this 
period, twenty-three new companies were registered, involving a total authorized 
capital of £1,864,690, of which £1,313,957 was paid up. As in the earlier period 
of expansion, there was a lag of a few years before the full effect of the new in- 
vestment could make itself felt in the export figures of Spanish iron ore. In 
1895, the export still stood at just over 5 million tons. From this level, however, 
it grew, with a slight recession during the early years of the new century. The 
zenith was reached in 1906, when 9:3 million tons of iron ore were exported 
(6 million tons to the United Kingdom). In the next year renewed slump 
caused a falling-away from this high level, and although an export of nearly 
g million tons was achieved in 1913, exports of iron ore from Spain never again 
reached this level. Between 1905 and 1914, a further seven companies, whose 
total paid-up capital amounted to £480,175, were registered. None of these 
operated on a very large scale: by this time much of the best ore had been 
removed from Spain, and certainly few commercially attractive mines came on 
the market. In all, between 1871 and 1914, a total of sixty-four British limited 
companies was registered to mine iron ore in Spain: their total paid-up capital 
was £5,139,691. 

It has already been suggested that the exhaustion of ore deposits is an im- 
portant factor in the maintenance of activity in the mining capital market. 
There were few doubts, however, in the 1870’s, concerning the extent and 
workability of the deposits of iron ore in northern Spain. Except for the unlucky 
few, instances of disappearing lodes were rare, and the exhaustion of the deposits 
could not at first be foreseen. In 1882, Richard Meade, the Keeper of Mining 
Records, a recognized authority on the subject, though probably without first- 
hand experience of Spain, wrote that ‘the deposits may be said to be almost 
inexhaustible’.1_ Nevertheless, only two years later, the first of a long succession 
of jeremiads foretold the imminent exhaustion of the Bilbao ore-field.2 There- 
after, every temporary setback in the annual quantity of ore produced was 
seized upon as evidence of the decline of supplies. Not until 1899 did the export 
of iron ore from Bilbao decline, and exports from that port, which in the quin- 
quennium 1880-4 had accounted for 85 per cent of the total exports of iron ore 
from Spain, only accounted for 35 per cent thirty years later. 

The iron mining district around Bilbao had first attracted the attention of the 
British investor on account of its proximity to the United Kingdom, as well as 


* R. Meade, The Coal and Iron Industries of the United Kingdom (1882), p. 785. 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute (1884), pt. 1, p. 675. 
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on account of the richness, purity, and accessibility of its ores. But there were 
many other valuable ore deposits in other parts of Spain. Those on the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard were often as conveniently placed for export as those on the 
north coast, though the distance to the United Kingdom was, of course, greater. 
However, the extra shipping distance was in some instances compensated by 
richer ores. Nor was the southern mining district without its advocates. British 
consuls in the ports of southern Spain recommended the iron mines of their 
districts to the British investor. ‘It is much to be regretted’, wrote the Consul 
in Malaga in 1872, ‘that these two splendid mines (El Robledal) and various 
others recently registered in all directions around them, should hitherto be 
lying idle for want of capital to bring them into active operation and turn their 
unrivalled advantages to account.’! ‘Foreign capital is greatly needed to open 
up this mining district which is very rich in iron and other ores’, wrote another.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find a gradual substitution of southern Spain 
for northern Spain as a centre of iron mining investment in the latter part of 
this period. Of the thirty-four British companies operating in Spain between 
1871 and 1891, only eight (involving 24 per cent of the total paid-up capital) 
worked deposits in southern Spain. But from 1893 to 1914, of the thirty new 
British companies registered to mine iron in Spain, nineteen (involving 92 per 
cent of the total paid-up capital) operated mines in southern Spain.3 

No nation can at any time afford to sit back while foreigners exhaust its 
natural resources. The Spaniards resented the depradations of the foreign 
miners, although it was not until 1921 that a law was promulgated by decree 
limiting concession or transfer to Spanish and Spanish-controlled firms.* But 
in 1897, a Spanish writer drew attention to a situation which would have 
appalled the Mercantilists of earlier centuries: ‘With two tons of mineral worth 
18 pesetas, one ton of pig iron worth 64 pesetas is produced; if this is transformed 
into rails then the value is enhanced to 140 pesetas, with the result that if we 
export the greater part of our minerals for the infinitesimal price of 9 pesetas, 
we imitate Esau in selling his birthright for a mess of potage.’® Before 1914, 
however, the Spaniards joined in the spoliation, rather than take more positive 
steps towards the development of a large-scale native industry. Spanish parti- 
cipation in the ore trade was most active on the shipping side. In one respect at 
least—that of the construction of specially designed ore-carrying vessels—the 
Spaniards led their British competitors. There was a very considerable increase 
of Spanish shipping registered at Bilbao in the last years of the nineteenth and 
early years of the twentieth centuries. 

In the early twentieth century, when the British steel industry gradually 
turned to the more general use of the Thomas basic process, its dependence on 
supplies of non-phosphoric ore declined. The importance of the Spanish source 
of ore waned, and the export of ore from Spain, already beginning to decline 
before 1914, fell off rapidly after 1918. Spanish iron ore, which accounted for 
nearly go per cent of all iron ore imported into the United Kingdom in the 
peak year of 1899, accounted for only 63 per cent in 1913. Although British 

1 Consular Report (Malaga, 1872). 

2 Ibid. no. 3937 (Malaga, 1906) ; Vice-Consular Report (Garrucha). The numbered Annual 
Series of Consular Reports began in 1886. 

3 Figures computed from entries in the Companies Registration Office, and from the informa- 
tive entries in the Mining Manual, a mining directory which was issued annually from 1888. 
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5 Translated from Pablo de Alzola, Estado de la Industria Sidertirgica en Espana (Bilbao, 1897), 
p- 55, quoted by F. S. Ramos, La Economta Sidertirgica Espanola, p. 226. 
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investment activity in the Spanish iron mines by no means ceased altogether 
after 1918, the decline in importance of the Spanish ores continued. In 1937, 
Spanish ores only accounted for 13 per cent of total British imports of iron ore, 
and by 1950 this figure had fallen to 9 per cent. i 

The varied nature of the mining organizations makes it difficult to estimate 
precisely the total capital involved in British iron mining in Spain. Investment 
was not, in the first place, confined to the channel of limited companies: there 
were a few examples of one-man businesses involving indeterminate capital 
investment, one or two of which handled quite considerable shipments of ore. 
There was also a group of British steel concerns, including Cammells of Sheffield, 
Baldwins and Llandore Siemens of Swansea, and Bairds of Glasgow, which 
conducted mining operations without floating separate companies for the 
purpose. The main body of British mining companies in Spain, however, was 
divided into two groups—one consisting of subsidiaries of one or more steel- 
making concerns; and the other consisting of public companies unconnected 
with any steel manufacturer. The latter group was the more numerous, but the 
former, by reason of greater financial resources, provided the nucleus of stable 
companies responsible for a high proportion of the ore exported to Britain. 

Estimates of British mining investments in all types of mines in Spain have 
been made in the past, but there are big discrepancies between some of these. 
In 1899, for example, the Mining Journal estimated that £10 million was in- 
vested in Spanish mines.1 Paish, in 1909, estimated that British investments in 
Spanish mines of all kinds totalled £9,076,000.2, Madariaga reported (from 
an unspecified source) that in 1912 this total was £18,348,132.° The total of the 
paid-up capital of the sixty-four British limited companies registered between 
1871 and 1913 to mine iron ore in Spain was £5,139,691. As a total of British 
investment in Spanish iron ore mines, this latter figure is liable to wide errors 
in either direction, though it is possible at least that some of the errors cancel 
each other out. Whatever the precise figure, however, it is clear that in com- 
parison with some of the other fields of British overseas investment, the capital 
involved in Spanish iron ore mining was small. 

Nevertheless, the vital importance of iron ore imports was thrown into sharp 
relief by the War of 1914~18. The Committee on the Iron and Steel Trades of 
1918 felt that ‘it is no longer safe to entrust the very life of the iron and steel 
industries to the efforts of private enterprise. The creations of individual energy 
are powerless in face of the activities of organized trade combinations.’ The 
Committee accordingly recommended ‘the creation of an organization com- 
posed of users of iron ores and others interested in and essential to the conduct of 
the trade. This organization would concern itself with the import and distribu- 
tion of foreign ores in Great Britain and its activities would be extended to the 
acquisition of interests in ore properties abroad.’® This conception was realized 
in the formation of the B.I.S.C. (Ore) Ltd., and with the assumption by this 
single organization of the role previously played by the multiplicity of private 
enterprises discussed above, a chapter in the history of British overseas invest- 
ment was brought to a close. 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
XXXI. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS? 


By I. M. D, LITTLE 


CHUMPETER’S intellectual range was very remarkable. He comments 

extensively on, among other subjects, Roman law, theology, political 

philosophy, ethics, epistemology, aesthetics, the history of science, sociology, 
psychology, not to mention economic history throughout the ages, and the 
proper subject of the book. The author index must contain about 1,500 names; 
and Schumpeter could and did evidently read almost every European language, 
ancient and modern, though he apologizes for his lack of Russian. He baulked 
at understanding no branch of economics in the widest sense, from history to 
mathematical theory, from statistical theory to the intricacies of Das Kapital. 
Besides all this, he was himself an original theorist of the first rank, not lacking 
in the ‘vision’ which he rightly claims as essential for anyone who is to advance 
scientific knowledge. 

With all this, this work could hardly fail to be a very important contribution 
to the history of economic doctrine. Indeed, it is the most important there has 
yet been, and a great debt is owed to Mrs Schumpeter whose tremendous 
labours alone made its appearance possible. Nevertheless, as a book it has 
obvious faults, and as a contribution to knowledge I found ita little disappointing. 
While sometimes brilliant, it is often unbalanced and prejudiced; while some- 
times the mind is carried forward without interruption by cogent and masterly 
exposition, there are also many pages of tedium to be borne. It is also in parts 
pretentious, dogmatic, and even jejune; and sometimes it is difficult to avoid 
being irritated by his superior attitude. At this point it is only proper to mention 
that it was unfinished when he died. One does not know how much pruning 
there would have been, nor where the emphasis might have been altered. Even 
so, I doubt whether very different adjectives would have been appropriate to 
a finished version. 

It is puzzling and interesting to try to find the key to these weaknesses and 
inconsistencies. I think it lies partly in Schumpeter’s own views on the proper 
nature and purpose of economic analysis. He stresses again and again that it 
is a history of economic analysis that he is writing, and not a history of economic 
thought. I think it is fair to say that by economic analysis he primarily means, 
in the main, the sets of concepts, axioms, and theorems which constitute the 
core of what is commonly regarded as pure economic theory. (Any discussion 
of the quantitative testing of economic models and hypotheses necessarily plays 
a very small part in the book.) Now economic theory can be looked at in two 
different lights (which also, of course, get blended in various shades) ; first, 
without prejudice to its cash value, simply as a logic—a set of interrelated 
definitions together with certain axioms and theorems—and secondly, as some- 
thing which is or ought to be, at least to some extent, an enlightening inter- 
pretation of reality. I feel that Schumpeter tended to lay too much emphasis, 
in his assessments of the merit of various economists (and he is free with praise 
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and blame), on their purely logical contributions. This may lie behind his 
great respect for Cournot, Walras, Hicks, and Samuelson—and his grudging 
assessments of Smith, Ricardo, Marshall, and Keynes. The same thing may 
account for some of the pretension—the tendency to present logical ‘achieve- 
ments’ as more important as contributions to human knowledge than they 
really were. 

In the Introduction Schumpeter seeks to guard himself against a charge of 
‘scientism’, by which is meant an uncritical copying of the methods of mathe- 
matical physics. Yet my impression is that he was, in the face of the achievements 
of physics, rather on the defensive for economics. This may have led him to over- 
assess the importance of sheer techniques, and of rigour and generality—things 
which are unassailable on a logical level. 

In Chapter 2 of the Introduction Schumpeter really goes further than I have 
suggested here. He identifies economic analysis with economic history, statistics 
and theory. This list can be reduced to theory in so far as there is almost nothing 
of either statistical or historical analysis presented in the book. In discussing 
‘theory’ in the same chapter, he says its function is to produce concepts and 
logical models which are to be regarded, not as explanatory hypotheses, but as 
‘mere instruments or tools framed for the purpose of establishing interesting 
results. In Mrs Robinson’s unsurpassably felicitous phrase, economic theory is 
a box of tools’. This is a very limited and misleading conception. Whatever she 
may say, Mrs Robinson’s Imperfect Competition is more than a mere collection of 
tools; it is, and was surely intended to be, explanatory. While, thanks to Professor 
Leontief and modern electronics, one may now perhaps regard the Walrasian 
model as framed for the purpose of establishing interesting results, it is difficult 
not to believe that it, and in general the theory of competitive price formation, 
was intended to shed light on the actual working of an economic system. Indeed, 
if a model does not do this, it can hardly be expected to produce interesting 
(quantitative) results. 

The above remarks prompt the reflexion that Schumpeter might not have 
assessed his own contributions as high as he should. His views on monopoly, on 
the functions of profit and the entrepreneur, and on the declining motive power 
of capitalism, add up to a dynamic vision of the economic process which has 
enlightened many, and deserves the title of ‘analysis’, and yet could hardly be 
described as a collection of tools. In fact, he keeps his own name strictly out of 
the book. 

As might be expected from this emphasis on the gadget aspect of economy 
theory, Schumpeter presents ‘scientific economic analysis’ as having an auto- 
nomous history of its own. He is almost fanatically insistent on the irrelevance 
of philosophy, and politics he sees only as an encumbrance. Thus, ‘I hold that 
the garb of philosophy is removable also in the case of economics: economic 
analysis has not been shaped at any time by the philosophical opinions that 
economists happened to have, though it has frequently been vitiated by their 
political attitudes’ (p. 31). This thesis is put forward dogmatically in the Intro- 
duction, to be proved later. I found no such proof—only further statements 
such as *. . .utilitarian philosophy, though superfluous, does no harm’ (p. 409) 
and *. - .every proposition of his [Marx’s], economic and sociological, as well 
as his vision of the capitalist process as a whole, may be either traced to sources 
other than philosophical—such as Ricardo’s economic theory—or else under- 
stood as results of strictly empirical analysis of his own’ (p. 414). 

Now, of course, if economic analysis is defined sufficiently narrowly, the 
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history of the development of its concepts and theorems can undoubtedly be 
presented independently of philosophy and political theory. The latter are not 
relevant to its validity, nor to how good a picture of reality a model is. But 
surely this truth, acceptable to any empiricist, may not be a sufficiently good 
ground for excluding them—or rather, in this case, for including them only in 
order to deny repeatedly their relevance, for, as we shall see, a large part of the 
book is about philosophy, political theory, and other topics. 

It depends on why one wants to study the subject. In his Introduction 
Schumpeter asks this question, and answers that the present state of the subject 
is historically conditioned, and also that it is interesting to see the human mind 
at work. But if one is interested in why people thought as they did, in why 
certain developments have come when they did, in why others were held back, 
it is difficult to believe that philosophical and political views are irrelevant. For 
instance, Edgeworth would probably have developed his indifference curve 
analysis into one of ordinal utility if he had not been a convinced Utilitarian: 
and surely Marx’s economic analysis might have been rather different if he 
had wanted it to serve different ends. Of course it is true, as he argues, that the 
motives for putting forward a proposition are irrelevant to its truth. But it is 
not true that motives, and philosophical beliefs, are irrelevant to what pro- 
positions are put forward, and when, and hence to the historical conditioning 
of the subject. Once again, this insistence of Schumpeter’s, and also his fierce 
disapproval of economists who ‘indulged their strong propensity to dabble in 
politics, to peddle political recipes’ (p. 19), seems to me to stem from too 
idealistic a view of economic theory. Economic theory has never been generally 
acceptable as an interpretation of reality in the manner of Newtonian physics. 
No doubt it is a matter of degree, but it is very misleading of Schumpeter to 
imply that there is no important difference between physics and economics just 
because ‘my watch that lies on my table does not move towards the center of 
the earth...’ (p. 1031). There is nearly always in economic analysis room for 
wide disagreement as to how enlightening different theories are, and hence 
plenty of room for political views to have an influence on whether a theory is 
accepted, proposed, or even invented. 

Schumpeter’s brief and conventional treatment of welfare economics, and his 
neglect of its predecessor, the study of the ‘causes of the wealth of nations’, can 
be conveniently mentioned at this point. This neglect seems explicable only if he 
thought that this major branch of economic theory was somehow tainted. It was 
too inextricably muddled up with value judgments to be part of scientific 
analysis. Yet this is not a wholly satisfactory explanation, for this kind of theory 
can be presented as an analysis of the conclusions deducible from certain 
explicit value judgments—(or as an analysis of the value judgments and 
economic conditions required to support certain well-known ‘principles of 
political economy’). I suppose that it is because it cannot be presented (and 
this Schumpeter, unlike many economists, fully realized) as a wert-frei analysis 
of the real world that he apparently mistrusted and ignored it; a mistrust which 
certainly contributed to his failure to do justice to the whole English classical 
tradition. As a result also, his treatment of index numbers is shallow: he never 
faces up to the question of what, if anything, they measure. This, in turn, leads 
one rather to wonder why he tolerated macro-economics at all. Why should 
anyone be interested in explaining some value totals derived from unexplained 
weightings of different commodities? Is there not some hidden value element 
in the ‘national income’? It seems to me that a very large part of economics 
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vanishes if one is really to keep one’s scientific conscience absolutely clean. 
I may be reading too much between the lines, but I feel that in fact Schumpeter 
rather distrusted macro-economics as compared with general equilibrium (and 
disequilibrium) analysis. 

Schumpeter did not treat pure economic ‘analysis’ as independent of only 
ethics and politics, and as wert-frei, but he also seems to have mostly treated it 
independently of economic history. This is, again, consistent with the gadget 
approach. Yet, perhaps, one can understand the tenacity of the labour theory 
of value better in the light of economic history, than if one regards it merely as 
a clumsy device. One believes also that, to some extent at least, the theory of 
price has changed in response to changes in the real world. Yet for the most 
part Schumpeter wrote as though developments of economic theory owed as 
little to worldly changes as the Copernican revolution did to heavenly ones. 
Yet not always so, for when so inclined he was prepared to call the world, and 
even ‘ends’ in evidence. Thus in writing of mercantilist literature he condemns 
later economists for seeing only error in their ways, and goes out of his way to 
explain, of mercantilist policies, that ‘...taking account of the circumstances 
and opportunities of the times, they constituted adequate means for securing 
what with the same proviso were rationally defensible ends’ (p. 337). But 
he did not treat other authors, at least equally deserving, with the same 
understanding. 

I am not arguing that it is impossible to write a history of economic analysis 
in vacuo, but rather that much that is of interest is left out if one does, and also 
that the reasons which led Schumpeter to do so, account for much of the book’s 
unbalanced natureandits bias. The criticism is indeed inevitable in Schumpeter’s 
case, for in fact the history of economic analysis, in his own sense, occupies less 
than half the book. The greater part of the rest is occupied with long discussions 
of the intellectual climate of the times, with comments on a wide range of 
subjects, but especially philosophy. All this is irrelevant on Schumpeter’s 
thesis, and is often explicitly declared to be so. There is also a certain amount of 
economic history, usually unrelated to the discussion of the contemporary 
theory, quite a lot of biography, mostly of the more obscure economists, and 
some bibliographical detail. Up to 1790, which we reach only after 380 pages, 
this material accounts for almost the whole. Of Part m on 1790-1870, rather 
more than half deals fairly directly with economic analysis. In Part rv, from 
1870-1914, the background material sinks to a mere 75 pages, while in Part v, 
1914 onwards, it is all economics. 

Unfortunately the background material is not always intrinsicially very 
interesting. Moreover, where I have any slight knowledge of what he is dis- 
cussing, which is rare, I thought it sometimes misleading and superficial. This 
certainly seemed true of some of his remarks about utilitarianism. Since he 
attacks the doctrine with remarkable venom, and without analysis or reasoning, 
it may be worth trying to show that he did not understand it. 

He seriously overstated the influence of natural law philosphy on Hobbes, 
and on utilitarianism. Under Hobbes’s Contract people did not transfer to the 
Sovereign a natural right, in Locke’s sense of a right under a prior and rationally 
intuitable moral system. It is more nearly true to say that they simply gave up 
the ability to do as they pleased. Hobbes’s ethics were naturalistic, in the sense 
that ethical statements were held to be reducible to empirical terms. This is in 
sharp contrast to the a priori rationalistic ethics of natural law philosophers: 
and it makes Schumpeter’s judgment of Hobbes misleading, e.g. that‘... though 
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original in a number of important individual points, [he] was a philosopher of 
natural law like Grotius or Pufendorf and that in fundamental aim and method 
he did not differ from them’ (p. 125). 

This failure to distinguish Hobbes, to whom the Utilitarians owed much 
(essentially his naturalistic ethics), from the natural law philosphers is con- 
nected with Schumpeter’s extraordinary dictum that ‘The essential point to 
grasp is that utilitarianism was nothing but another natural law system’ (p. 132). 
Yet the Utilitarians found the rightness or wrongness of an action in its conse- 
quences, and the natural law philosphers found the rightness of an action in the 
action itself, its moral nature being discoverable by pure reason. Nothing could 
be more foreign than this to Hobbes’s, or Bentham’s, or any Utilitarian’s way 
of thinking. 

The similarity of ‘Natural Law’, and the positions taken up by some of the 
Utilitarians, is not denied. For instance, some of the Utilitarians seem to have 
accepted psychological hedonism (a man can seek only his own pleasure), 
and egoistic ethical hedonism (a man ought to do what gives him most pleasure). 
These doctrines have some affinity with the idea that a man has a natural right 
to do what he wants. But they are plainly incompatible with the doctrine of 
‘maximum happiness’, which is the essence of what is ordinarily understood by 
utilitarianism. The fact that the Utilitarians still clung to some vestigial rem- 
nants of natural law philosophy (and that J. S. Mill tended to return to natural 
law in his Essay on Liberty) should not disguise the fact that the former is a 
naturalistic ethic,! the latter a rationalistic one—surely the essential difference. 
Schumpeter’s attack on the Utilitarians: ‘Thus they are indeed entitled to the 
credit of having created something that was new in literature—for it cannot be 
attributed to Epicurus—namely, the shallowest of all conceivable philosophies 
of life that stands indeed in a position of irreconcilable antagonism to the rest of 
them’ (p. 133) is not based on understanding, but, it would seem, on an 
obsessional dislike of hedonism. 

Let us turn now to the economics.? Of the parts—say, half the book—con- 
cerned with economic analysis, a comparatively small part is given over to an 
actual exposition and criticism of the core of the analysis of the various econo- 
mists. Very often their work is only alluded to without being stated, in the 
course of discussing their intellectual parentage, their lives, their merit or lack 
of it, and their subjective and objective originality. Thus often, in order to judge 
Schumpeter’s work, one needs to be very thoroughly acquainted (and far more 
than I am) at first hand with the work of the authors. This is often a reasonable 
procedure, though it limits the value of the book for many. Schumpeter 
expresses disapprobation of the limited extent to which economists read, but 
did not always wish to pander to this weakness. 

In Part u (Part 1 is introductory) Schumpeter deals with economic analysis 
from the Greeks to the classical situation ® codified by the work of Adam Smith. 
There is excellent discussion of the work of Beccaria, Cantillon, Galiani, 
Quesnay, Turgot, and a very good chapter on the Mercantilists. As a whole the 


1 Though, with some Utilitarians, e.g. Sidgwick, the proposition that only pleasure is good was 
held to be discernible by pure reason. But such a position is not essential to any Utilitarian. 
It can be held, with Hobbes, that people in fact call only pleasurable things good. 

2 | shall not comment on the occasional detailed points of theory, where I found myself 
disagreeing with Schumpeter. ; 

8 By classical situation is meant the achievement of substantial agreement after a period of 
controversy. It is marked by a work of consolidation. Three classical situations have been 
achieved, the corresponding works being those of Smith, Mill, and Marshall. 
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part is marred by the inclusion of sometimes quite lengthy references to an 
immense number of authors who would, at least so far as what Schumpeter has 
to say about them, have been better left in the oblivion from which they have 
now been rescued. , . 

The most surprising fact about this part of the book is the debunking which 
Adam Smith suffers. After paying due deference to Marshall’s view on Smith, 
Schumpeter begs to differ. It may well be true that ‘.. .the Wealth of Nations 
does not contain a single analytic idea, principle, or method that was entirely 
new in 1776’ (p. 184). This is not the only ground for complaint, for’ .in 
codifying, he dropped or sterilized many of the most promising suggestions 
contained in the work of his immediate predecessors....The blame is at his 
door for much that is unsatisfactory in the economic theory of the subsequent 
hundred years...” (p. 308). In more detail the complaints are (p. 309) that he 
barred progress in value theory by pointing to the ‘paradox of value’, a paradox 
already resolved by his French and Italian predecessors (especially Galiani) ; 
that ‘...he dropped precisely the most promising suggestions proffered by 
Hume and (if he knew the Réflexions) by Turgot—still more those that he might 
have found in Locke—so that his successors started off from a formulation that 
was much more Barbonian [interest identical with yield on real capital] than 
that of any of these writers’ (p. 333); that his criticism of the Mercantilists was 
unintelligent, and even dishonest (p. 361); and that, so far as the mechanism of 
international economic adjustment is concerned, he ‘. . .did not advance beyond 
Hume but rather stayed below him’ (p. 367). Moreover, he did not advance 
the analysis of the benefits of the territorial division of labour (p. 374), and 
Petty’s inspiring message ‘wilted in the wooden hands of the Scottish professor’ 
(p. 212). Soon after beginning to read Schumpeter I found myself making 
a cryptic note, ‘P.O.S.A. ’—Poor old Smith again! 

Schumpeter’s extraordinary assessment of Smith can be largely accounted for 
by his very narrow concept of economic analysis, and it is probably largely 
justified from that view point. Yet this is not the whole story, for the scattered 
remarks on Smith add up to something close to malice. He is almost blamed 
for having influenced so many able men for so long. What is lacking is any real 
clue as to why they were influenced by such a poor, pedestrian, and pawky, 
practitioner. Schumpeter’s admiration for economists seems to have been in- 
versely related to the success of their books, the width of audience reached, and 
their political influence. He could not appreciate anyone who scored so highly 
in all these ways. 

The third part deals with the period 1790-1870. So far as analysis is con- 
cerned it is almost entirely devoted to the English classical economists, together 
with Say and Marx. The work of Cournot, Dupuit, Gossen, and Lloyd, is 
transferred to the next part on the ground that the profession completely, or 
almost completely, failed to recognize their importance and powerful originality 
at the time. Longfield, von Thiinen, and Rae, who were not so completely 
neglected, but did not have the influence Schumpeter felt they merited, are 
given brief but highly laudatory notice, von Thiinen being ranked above Ricardo 
in ‘ability of the purely theoretical kind’. 

The main thesis seems to be that the period got off on the wrong foot as 
a result of Smith’s failings, and that Ricardo gave it a powerful shove in the 
wrong direction. Quite apart from the labour theory of value, his emphasis on 
distribution, and his highly specialized theories of rent and wages, hindered the 
eventual emergence of a general theory based on marginal productivity and 
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aay a Asean ieee = ee is resolved into the general problem 
eee prices. Thus chumpeter, having said that Ricardo tried 
eo sec vs purpose engine’, and that this spelled decisive advance, adds 
, if a defective engine meets with success, that advance may easily 
prove to bea detour. And let me state at once a detour Ricardian analysis was} 
P. 474). Only with Mill, who was far less a Ricardian than he thought, did the 
egin to approach closely to the path of the main line, and join it with 
Marshall. In the meantime, the advance of the main line had been hindered 
because entirely inadequate attention was, partly as a result of Ricardo’s great 
influence, paid to the work of those struggling along it.” 

The above view, and I hope it is not too much of a travesty, clearly has much 
to be said for it. But it is, perhaps, a little one-sided to judge very specialized 
theories like Ricardo’s too much in the light of later, more elegant, and more 
general, logical frameworks. If theory is ever to serve policy, tremendous 
simplifications are essential. But Schumpeter tended to distrust special assump- 
tions without which theory can neither be practically useful nor worse than 
useless. Thus, for instance, Schumpeter fairly clearly thinks it a defect of Keynes 
to assume rigid money wage rates (see below). No doubt this is an example of 
the ‘Ricardian vice’, which, although Schumpeter defines it in various ways, 
seems to refer to the habit of making powerful assumptions which logically 
reduce a problem to a few very simple relationships which do not adequately 
reflect the real causal pattern—then using the result to make practical diagnoses 
or recommendations.? Of course it can be a vice, but equally it can be a virtue. 
The proof of the pudding lies in the eating, and if Ricardo really taught it to 
Keynes (and Schumpeter insists on their methodological similarity), then 
perhaps some people would be happy to excuse Ricardo the fact that he may 
have retarded the development of general equilibrium theory. 

The fourth part deals primarily with the period 1870-1914 though, where 
convenient, the story is carried further. So far as pure theory and general 
equilibrium analysis is concerned, it is dominated and enlivened by Schumpeter’s 
long and brilliant exposition of Walrasian doctrine. Bohm-Bawerk too becomes 
surprisingly comprehensible in Schumpeter’s hands. The kind of theory (broadly 
speaking, general micro-economics) with which this period was chiefly con- 
cerned, was evidently most congenial to Schumpeter, and he is at his sometimes 
masterly best in dealing with it. His main thesis is that there was a fundamental 
unity in the period’s theory, at least in the later years. Jevons, Menger, Walras, 
and Marshall, taught essentially the same doctrine. Marshall was mistaken in 
thinking that Jevons and the Austrians stood in need of his pair of scissors: 
they did not neglect the supply blade, but held that both blades were funda- 
mentally constructed of the same stuff—utility. Schumpeter also makes light 
of the distinction between Marshall’s ‘ partiality’ and Walras’s generality: that 
Marshall was the master of partial analysis should not blind one to the ‘funda- 
mental sameness of his and Walras’s models’. He also makes light of the quarrels 
about real cost and opportunity cost, and holds that the Ricardian elements in 
Marshall are merely superficial. In general, he believes that the period marked 


1 Schumpeter’s italics. 
2 As a summary of the whole part this is, of course, inadequate. There is also, for instance, 


a good discussion of the monetary and banking controversies of the period (though quite a lot 
of this seems strictly to fall outside Schumpeter’s definition of economic analysis). 

3 The quantity theory would seem to be a good example of Ricardian vice: but Schumpeter 
does not accuse quantity theorists of it, reserving his condemnation mainly for Keynes, Say, and 


Ricardo himself. 
7 
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the development of the essential elements of modern economic logic. While the 
great masters of the period added nothing by way of “vision of the economic 
process—visualizing it much as had Mill or even Smith—their analysis was 
greatly superior to that of the classics. 

‘Money, Credit and Cycles’ is dealt with much more briefly. As in the 
previous part only about one-third of the space is devoted to it as compared 
with general micro-economics: and, of this, only twenty pages 1s really con- 
cerned with theory, the rest being mainly about Banking controversies. Nothing 
of special interest emerges except perhaps the view that ¢.. .all the essential 
facts and ideas about business-cycle analysis had emerged by 1914” (p. 1122). 
This seems curious in view of the fact that dynamic process-analysis can hardly 
be said to have been born by then: and it is nowhere established as Schumpeter 
promises. 

The final part is a very brief and unfinished sketch of modern developments, 
most interest attaching to the assessment of Keynes, and to Schumpeter’s 
general views on modern theory. One gets the impression that he found it very 
difficult to be fair, and there are some very curious statements about Keynesian 
theory, such as ‘ But saving without investment occurs only in deep depressions. . .’ 
(p. 1144), and ‘Keynes’s theory of wages is interesting because it seems to supply 
an explanation of permanent unemployment as distinguished from cyclical 
unemployment. But it does so only by means of the assumption that monetary 
wage rates are rigid’ (p. 1144). Comparing 1945 and 1goo he finds that 
fundamentally new ideas have been almost wholly absent. Remembering that 
the ‘vision’ of the economic process in 1900 was held to be not fundamentally 
different from that of Smith, one feels that Schumpeter is a little hard on modern 
theory. I think that Keynesianism and imperfect competition theory add up to 
a substantially different vision of the economic process to that prevalent in the 
late eighteenth, nineteenth, and early twentieth centuries, even allowing for 
one’s tendency to overestimate revolutions. It would be surprising if it were 
not so, for the facts are different. 

The very brief account given above of Schumpeter’s history of analysis, which 
does not, of course, do justice to the wealth of his material and the breadth of 
his outlook, should make it clear that this is a stimulating and provocative work. 
This applies especially to the period 1790-1914. Before 1790 there was after 
all little economic analysis, and Schumpeter’s account is far too heavily 
burdened with his own erudition. It is only after 460 pages that he seems to get 
into his stride, while his erudition becomes more relevant. Stimulating and 
provocative though Parts mm and rv are, it cannot be said that they are un- 
biased or well balanced. But to watch a powerful and well-equipped, if some- 
times biased and dogmatic, mind range over the subject is certainly more 
stimulating that a more scrupulous account might be. 


REVIEWS 


H. C. Darsy and I. B. Trerrerr (eds.). The Domesday Geography of Midland 
England. (Cambridge University Press. 1954. Pp. xvi+482. 555.) 


The second volume of The Domesday Geography covers the Midland counties 
(Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Rutland and Northamptonshire), and will doubtless be received 
with as much welcome as the first, East Anglian, volume of the series. The reader 
will find in it the same valuable maps, the same informed discussion of the 
underlying facts of geology and hydrography. It is therefore a safe prophecy 
that it will occupy a place of honour on the historian’s reference shelves and will 
continue to be used by generations of medievalists. 

In this use medievalists will doubtless be assisted by the uniformity and 
regularity of the book’s contents. The same standardized lay-out of individual 
chapters, which was so marked a characteristic of the first volume, is also much 
in evidence in the second, with the result that for each county the same topics 
are discussed in the same order, often in identical language. Fortunate are the 
contributors who can receive from their editors terms of reference as firm as 
Professor Darby’s appear to have been, and fortunate is the editor who can 
command a body of contributors so disciplined and so orthodox. 

Orthodoxy is the word. Except at very few geological points, the substance of 
the chapters would have won the grudging approval (or even the ungrudging 
approval, had he been capable of it) of Horace Round himself. The topics 
chosen for discussion are mostly those which half a century ago engaged the 
attention of Round and his contemporaries; and the points of view are also 
invariably those which he happened to take in his various Domesday studies. 
The more recent and up-to-date influences of Sir Frank Stenton or Professor 
Galbraith are of course discernible, but the general corpus of ideas is un- 
mistakably 1910. 

This would not by itself have been a subject for complaint had it not somehow 
prevented Professor Darby and his associates from mapping and discussing 
some of the data of interest to latter-day historians. Many modern users of the 
Domesday do not happen to be preoccupied with the conventional topics of 
legal and constitutional history. They would therefore have gladly exchanged 
the pages devoted to hidation and carucation for somewhat more detailed 
discussion of those Domesday topics which bear more directly on economic 
growth, social evolution and agricultural practice in the Middle Ages. They 
would have welcomed complete lists and maps of Domesday vills no longer to 
be found on a modern map, or lists of modern place-names not to be found in the 
Domesday, or a more detailed and a better informed discussion of Domesday 
‘values’. In general, the evidence of internal colonization, of the expansion and 
contraction of cultivation, could well have been given closer attention. And it is 
odd to find that out of a whole platoon of geographers only one discusses the 
lay-out of settlements and only two pay sufficient attention to the part which 
water supply played in the siting of villages. 

Indeed, if in reviewing the first volume I was led to express my regrets that 
the approach was excessively geographical, my complaint this time is that it is 
not geographical enough. In the discussion of waste in Staffordshire and 
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Northamptonshire the contributors dutifully reproduce Round’s and Stenton’s 
well known and generally accepted guess that the devastations were probably 
caused by the repressive expeditions of William the Conqueror, or, as 1n 
Herefordshire, by Welsh raids. But apart from a few cursory remarks (most of 
them in Professor Darby’s own chapter) there is hardly any discussion of the 
significant fact that the bulk of Domesday waste, especially in Staffordshire, 
was to be found on poorer and presumably more recently colonized lands. Is it 
suggested that Norman devastators showed special predilection for poorer lands? 
Obviously some important economic factors prevented the recovery and repopu- 
lation of marginal lands. Had the editors gone outside the chronological limits 
of their study, they would probably have discovered that some of these lands 
remained unoccupied till the concluding phases of English reclamation and 
settlement in the thirteenth century. 

The same preoccupation with the topics and the points of view of the classics 
of medieval legal history to the neglect of the relevant economic and geographical 
considerations comes out very clearly in the authors’ approach to the sacra- 
mental subject of ploughlands. In accordance with the traditions set by Maitland 
and Round, they produce tables of arithmetic to show that in Leicestershire, and 
probably elsewhere the numbers of ploughlands stood in numerical proportion 
to those of hides and carucates, and must therefore have been as artificial and 
conventional as the hides. But is the mystique of numbers really as conclusive 
as the authors think? Was not the hide itself in origin an economic unit (terra 
unius familiae)? For otherwise why should it have been chosen as a unit of fiscal 
assessment? If so, it must once upon a time have stood in some recognizable 
numerical relation to the agricultural (and in arable regions, the arable) 
potentialities of holdings: a relation which could easily have survived the 
subsequent reductions of assessment. What the figures show is not that the 
ploughland was a conventional unit at the end of the eleventh century, but 
that the hide had been a real economic unit at a more distant past. 

These are merely a few of the points at which the contributors to the volume 
appear to lack the courage of their geographical convictions. Is it possible that 
had they been given greater freedom of deciding their own terms of reference 
some of them might have broken out of the ancient routine of Domesday studies, 
and given us something which we, mere historians, have always been trying to 
get from historical geographers? As things stand we must be grateful for what we 
have got. For, to repeat, in spite of their self-imposed limits the authors have 
given us enough to earn our undying gratitude. As I indicated at the end of 
my review of Vol. 1, the idea that the Domesday Geography could provide a fuller 
account of English society and economy than it does, would not even have 
occurred to me had Professor Darby and his associates not demonstrated how 


well within their power such an account could be. ME Pastan 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Maurice Breresrorp. The Lost Villages of England. (Lutterworth Press. 1954. 
Pp. 445. 45%.) 


It is decidedly curious that until recent years no economic historian should have 
suspected the existence of some hundreds of sites of abandoned villages and 
hamlets in this country, though such sites were known to abound in other 
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countries and had been effectively studied; and the evidences in England, both 
on the map and on the ground itself, were (one would have thought) inescapable. 
Nor were the economic historians only to blame. With even less excuse, local 
historians failed to appreciate the true significance of these sites, so abundant in 
the Midlands and Eastern England. The one notable exception was the late 
Canon Foster, who, as a result of an intensive editorial study of Lincolnshire 
final concords and of the Lincolnshire Domesday, listed in 1924 nearly 150 
‘lost places’ in that county alone. 

Here and there, too, local antiquaries had excavated small sites, usually with 
little idea of their true dating and significance. The most notable of these excava- 
tions was that carried out at Trewortha, on the north-eastern foothills of Bodmin 
Moor in Cornwall some sixty years ago. It is one of Mr Beresford’s few lapses 
that he does not notice this very informative site. It is referred to in Mr Hurst's 
list of excavations on p. 415, but omitted from the County Lists, from which 
indeed Cornwall is altogether excluded. This is particularly regrettable as 
Mr Beresford refers only sketchily in his book to the difficult and obscure 
problem of abandoned settlements in the Highland Zone of Britain, where the 
hamlet rather than the nucleated village is the typical settlement. 

Mr Hurst’s list of excavated sites shows that altogether nearly thirty have 
been examined (though very few by trained archaeologists), but on the archaeo- 
logical side the results are so far meagre. The professional excavation at Sea- 
court, just outside Oxford, proved disappointing for various reasons; and 
Mr E. M. Jope’s expert excavation of the thirteenth-century settlement at 
Great Beare in mid-Devon has yet to be published. Moreover, it is a very small 
site—only two houses, a barn, and two corn-drying ovens—and cannot be 
classed as a ‘lost village’. There has as yet been no professional excavation of 
a large Midland site, of a complete nucleated village with some thirty or forty 
homesteads, though the recently formed Deserted Medieval Village Research 
Group has plans for such an examination in the near future. The results can 
hardly fail to be of the greatest interest to economic historians, not only for the 
medieval period but also (presumably) for the pre-Conquest period which must 
generally underlie the medieval levels. 

In the meantime Mr Beresford has assembled all—or nearly all—of the 
historical data on the subject of lost villages in this country, though his field is 
somewhat narrower than his title would suggest for he is not concerned with 
villages consumed by the sea, war, and fire, or decayed through industrial 
(chiefly mining) changes, of which there are not a few examples. He has written 
a book that must be of absorbing interest to laymen (as one knows from personal 
experience) and of indisputable value to the historian. It was inevitable that the 
desire to reach two such different levels of reader should have resulted in the 
book being arranged (and at times written) in a manner that gives one an 
unfocused view of the subject. The historian has to make considerable searches 
backwards and forwards in order to achieve a sharp picture of the chronology 
of the subject and certain other elementary matters, while Mr Beresford is 
holding the lay reader in suspense with cunning literary devices. Thus it is not 
easy to track down such a simple fact as the total number of ‘lost villages’ so far 
known in England. The total appears to be about 1300, including hamlets as 
well as villages, and it will undoubtedly be considerably increased by further 
local research. In this further work Mr Beresford’s county lists (pp. 337-93) 
will be the inevitable starting-point, for apart from a few counties of which he 


has made a close study, there are many sites waiting to be added to his lists. 
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This is particularly true, for example, of the East Suffolk heathlands, scarcely 
noticed by the author (pp. 386-7). 

Mr Beresford traces the various kinds of depopulation of villages from the 
making of Cistercian granges in the twelfth century to the making of private 
parks in the eighteenth. The Black Death, which devastated great numbers of 
villages, accounted for the permanent abandonment of very few. The great 
majority of villages were resettled, as we should expect, though probably on a 
smaller scale. Those villages which were not resettled constitute special problems 
for the local historian. The bulk of the depopulated villages are explained by the 
processes of slow decay operating throughout the latter part of the fourteenth 
‘century and most of the fifteenth, decay resulting from agricultural depression 
and/or plague, combined to an unknown degree. Some villages were abandoned 
as a result of a retreat from ‘marginal lands’ occupied during the agricultural 
boom of the thirteenth century, a subject, however, which requires a more 
extended and detailed treatment than Mr Beresford has been able to give it. 

The majority of abandoned villages disappeared from the scene between 
about 1450 and 1520, and Mr Beresford has some interesting things to say 
about the chronology of decay in different regions. He considers Lincolnshire, 
the East Riding, and perhaps Norfolk to have been the earliest affected, and the 
Midland desertions to be somewhat later in the period; while the extreme 
North suffered mostly as late as the closing years of Elizabeth I. The bulk of the 
damage had been done before 1485 and so escaped even the earliest government 
inquiries. Abandonments between 1377 and 1488 (two dates for which we have 
useful evidence) are especially difficult to trace, and are usually indicated only 
by indirect evidence in the tax assessments and diocesan records, all of which 
Mr Beresford uses to good effect. 

The final stages of desertion were hastened by ‘ambitious grazier-landlords’, 
influenced mainly by the widening price-differences between corn and wool, 
and to a lesser extent by savings on labour-costs. Mr Beresford shows how easily 
this could be accomplished because the abandoned villages were (by taxation 
standards) generally smaller than the average for their region and contained 
few, if any, freeholders to impede the landlord. The patient was small from 
birth, further weakened by plague and economic decline, and in no state to 
resist pestis avaritiae, the final malady. 

There is always one curious omission from discussions of Tudor and pre- 
Tudor enclosure, and that is the importance of cattle-rearing and of the leather 
and meat trades. Mr Beresford, like the rest of us, naturally makes copious 
references to sheep and wool, but his index contains not a single reference to 
cattle-pastures, to the important tanning and leather industries of the Midlands 
(well developed by the early 1500’s), and to the London meat-market which 
John Spencer of Wormleighton, for example, was largely engaged in supplying 
as early as 1517. Sheep and wool were undoubtedly the more important, but 
the cattle-pastures of the Midlands deserve much more attention than they 
ever get from economic historians. 

The Lost Villages of England is a notable contribution to late medieval and 
Tudor economic history. It is packed with a greater variety of information than 
one can even glance at in a review. The maps and photographic illustrations 
illuminate the text admirably. Like all pioneer works, Mr Beresford’s book has 
its shortcomings, and it is not everywhere equally convincing. But his lively 
style and skilful handling of record sources will provoke a number of students 
to follow in his footsteps, to clear up after him in some untidy places, and 
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elsewhere to plough new ground. One can foresee a series of fruitful local 
studies of this subject; but above all there remains the important and hardly 
noticed question of the nature and causes of shrinkage and desertion in the 
hamlet country of the Highland Zone. In South-Western England, certainly, 
one knows of solitary farmsteads today that were considerable hamlets in 
medieval times (as large as some of Mr Beresford’s ‘villages’). The problems 
here are more obscure, and less amenable to the methods which Mr Beresford 
so fruitfully employs upon the nucleated villages of the Midlands, the East, and 


the North. W. G. Hoskins 
All Souls College, Oxford 


H. KELLeNnBeNz. Unternehmerkrifte im Hamburger Portugal- und Spanienhandel, 
1590-1625. Veréffentlichungen der Wirtschaftsgeschichtlichen Forschungs- 
stelle e.V., vol. x. (Verlag der Hamburgischen Biicherei. 1954. Pp. 424.) 


The end of the sixteenth century, and the first quarter of the seventeenth, was 
a period of decisive change in the history of European trade. Only at that time 
did the countries of western Europe, north of Spain and Portugal, begin to 
play a serious role in the trade with the East and West Indies; only during this 
period did Italians and South Germans lose their commercial and financial 
pre-eminence on the great European markets; only during these decades did 
the overland routes from Italy to the North Sea and the Baltic finally yield in 
importance to the sea passages through the Sound, the Channel and the 
Straits. In this trade, the Dutch were overwhelmingly the most important 
agents, not least in their penetration and capture of the Spanish and Portuguese 
markets and of those of the Spanish and Portuguese overseas empires: the 
famous handel op den vijand. Spain could not do without the grain, timber, 
metals and munitions provided by the Dutch ‘rebels’; but it naturally preferred 
the services of others. It was here that the Hanseatic towns, and more parti- 
cularly Hamburg, had their opportunity. As neutrals, they were favoured by the 
goveruments of Madrid and Brussels and were particularly successful as long as 
France and England were also at war with Spain. If the danger to Hamburg 
ships from Dutch, English and French warships and privateers was great and 
sometimes forced the Germans to sail west, round Scotland and Ireland, the 
immense profits of the trade amply compensated for such risks. These risks, 
moreover, could be spread by the growing use of insurance and the practice of 
taking only part-shares in ships. During the Twelve Years Truce, 1609-21, 
Hamburg’s Iberian trade declined seriously. With their more efficient ‘flutes’, 
their reserves of capital and low interest rates, the Dutch were beyond effective 
challenge. But with the renewed outbreak of the war in 1622, the Hamburg 
merchants immediately forged ahead again. By that time they had started 
building ‘flutes’ in Hamburg shipyards and had improved their financial 
resources by the foundation, in 1619, of the Bank of Hamburg. 

Such is the outline of the story, told by the author in a scholarly and ex- 
haustive study. It should be read in conjunction with his brilliant article in 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. XLI, no. 4, 1954- Starting 
from material collected by Bernhard Hagedorn before 1914, Dr Kellenbenz has 
extended his studies to archives as far apart as Vienna and Cracow in the east, 
Copenhagen in the north, and Lisbon and Simancas in the south-west. His 
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main interest has been the composition and activities of the class of Hamburg 
merchants engaged in the Iberian trade. While the native element was naturally 
in the majority, a vital part in this trade was played by foreigners who settled 
in Hamburg. The most important group was that of the Protestant southern 
Netherlanders. Their intimate knowledge of the Spanish market, their business, 
personal and family relations with the Dutch and, even, with Spaniards, gave 
them a decisive advantage. Much smaller in numbers, but commercially very 
active were the Portuguese—mostly Jews and converted Jews—the Italians, 
and the South Germans. In a large number of short biographies and family 
trees, Dr Kellenbenz has shown how these merchant families intermarried and 
how they linked their family and commercial interests. It appears that the 
bulk of European trade, from Sweden to Spain and beyond, was in the hands of 
a group of international merchant families, the majority of whom were either 
of Netherlands extraction or connected by family ties to north or south Nether- 
lands firms. Many pages of short biographies and genealogies do not make easy 
reading ; but this is no criticism of the author’s method, and the reader will find 
much besides to interest him, from Spanish commercial diplomacy to the 
techniques and organization of the Hamburg-Iberian trade. This book is 


written in the best traditions of German scholarship. fy G. KornicsBERGER 


University of Manchester 


F. SHeHAB. Progressive Taxation (Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. 299. 
255. 6d.) 


This is, according to its sub-title, a study of the development of the progressive 
principle in the British Income Tax, and very competently and thoroughly the 
author does his task, carrying the survey from the origins in the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Land ‘Tax—the predecessor of Pitt’s Income Tax— 
down to the findings of the Royal Commission of 1919. It is indeed a model as 
a piece of research that has been held firmly to original terms of reference, and 
has rarely strayed in the tempting by-ways of irrelevance. 

Three separate manifestations of the progressive principle are distinguished. 
First, there is the exemption of all incomes below a certain limit, with allowances 
for wives, children and other dependents; second, the lower rate of taxation on 
the lower brackets of income after this exemption limit; and third, the differential 
rate charged as between earned and unearned income, which takes the form 
at present of an allowance of one-fifth of all earned income to a limit of £400. 
Mr Shehab traces the development of these three separate aspects, which may 
be styled Exemption, Graduation and Differentiation, both in their manifesta- 
tion in the Income Tax structure itself, and in the controversy and thinking 
which accompanied their approach. Fiscal policy is a subject where theory and 
practice can come very close together, though it is significant that the experts’ 
advice was often very conflicting, and does not seem to have had such a strong 
impact on policy as might have been expected. 

Exemption appears to have been generally accepted from the first on the 
grounds that there is a minimum which is essential to provide the necessaries of 
life, while the smallness of the sum involved does not justify the cost of collection. 
The first income tax provided moderate allowances for children. 

Strangely enough, graduation was not so readily accepted ; it owes its intel- 
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lectual justification to the work of Professor Edgeworth. But Mr Shehab makes 
clear that here it was as much the need for extra revenue as any conception of 
fairness which had led to the steeply increasing graduation of the present system. 

Most of the intellectual controversies of the nineteenth century appear to have 
centred around the third principle, that there should be a differential between 
incomes derived from different sources, in practice between earned income and 
income deriving from investment. In fact, it was only after three parliamentary 
inquiries that the principle was established and the practice introduced. 

‘Other aspects of the development of the Income Tax, which have no pro- 
gressive bearing, have been deliberately excluded.’ Fortunately, Mr Shehab has 
not entirely obeyed his own injunction to exclude other aspects of the develop- 
ment of Income Tax, and there is an extremely interesting account of the cele- 
brated repeal of the Income Tax in 1816, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Vansittart, was over-ruled, and a chapter on Peel’s tax and its critics, which 
discusses wider topics than the progressive elements. 

Between Peel’s re-imposition of the tax in 1842 and the Royal Commission of 
191g, there were no less than three Parliamentary Select Committees; Hume’s 
Committee of 1851-2, Hubbard’s of 1861, and that of 1906, and these, together 
with the parliamentary debates, are the real meat of the book, though some 
use is made of pamphlets and the work of contemporary economists. It is a pity 
that Mr Shehab did not give the exact composition of these committees and a 
list of the witnesses they examined, because the working of the Select Committee 
as a technique of elucidating information and opinion on difficult and technical 
questions is a subject of interest in its own right. 

It can be said that Hume’s Committee did not achieve any very practical 
purpose, except as it marks the failure of the advocates of the so called capitaliza- 
tion scheme, which assured differentiation of tax as between various forms of 
income on the basis of their capitalized values. Thereafter, the interest shifts to 
more orthodox schemes and here the life-long opposition of Gladstone was the 
major factor barring any progress in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
That Gladstone was an opponent of the tax in general is well known, but it is 
instructive to learn of his hostility in particular. Indeed, since he always hoped 
that the tax might be abolished, he could never view with any enthusiasm any 
attempt to modify or improve it. J. C. Hubbard was the next protagonist of 
reform and his comments and minutes of evidence ‘leave no doubt that expert 
opinion was for amending the tax’, including the six Inland Revenue officials, 
even though they ‘stood in awe of their master’. But in fact Gladstone ensured 
that the final report rejected the reconstruction of the tax on the lines suggested 
by Hubbard; namely, first that the tax should be assessed on net income left 
after the deductions had been made of all necessary expenses for the maintenance 
of capital intact, and secondly, that there should be differentiation according to 
the source from which incomes were derived. Only minor alterations, and 
nothing of substance, were made in Gladstone’s lifetime, and controversy died 
down. Thus Harcourt, the Chancellor responsible for the radical change in 
death duties, opposed differentiation in 1893 with Gladstone’s arguments. But 
the increasing needs of the Exchequer and the intellectual stimulus provided 
by Edgeworth’s works encouraged reformers to press for a more progressive 
system, and the Select Committee of 1906, under the chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Dilke succeeded where its predecessors had failed, and its findings revolutionized 
the whole structure of income taxation. Asquith immediately introduced the 
differential rate of 9d. in the £ on income defined as earned. In 1909 came the 
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second instalment of reform, with the introduction of super tax; here the need 
was for Lloyd George to meet a prospective deficit of £15m., but the tax followed 
the lines recommended by the 1906 Committee. It was left to the Royal 
Commission of 1919 to supply the present framework and even out anomalies, 
but it introduced no new principles. 

Professional social and economic historians will be grateful to Mr Shehab for 
assembling and bringing to the light of day material which, though readily 
accessible, has hitherto been neglected. His book is certainly an illuminating and 
useful addition to our knowledge, particularly of the intellectual approach to 
the subject in the Victorian and Edwardian period. 


Pembroke College, Oxford C. N. WARD-PERKINS 


BrinLtEy Tuomas. Migration and Economic Growth. A study of Great Britain and the 
Atlantic Economy. National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
Economic and Social Studies, no. XII. (Cambridge University Press. 1954. 
Pp. xxv +362. 425.) 


Professor Brinley Thomas has given us in this book a substantial and well- 
documented study of migration since the early nineteenth century, with special 
attention to the movements between the United Kingdom and the United 
States. It is his view that this migration cannot be understood by looking at the 
sending country alone, or at the receiving country alone; the two must be 
considered as part of one Atlantic Economy, in which surges of investment take 
place first on one side and then on the other. The book bears the marks of an 
intention to deal generally with the economics of migration—it opens, for 
instance, with a section on the views of classical economists on the matter— 
but there is no doubt that the centre of the writer’s interest has been his analysis 
of ‘migration and the rhythm of economic growth’ in chapter vm and succeeding 
chapters. 

This is, in fact, a statistical work, with seventy pages of statistical tables at the 
end and many others in the text. The quality of the conclusions therefore 
depends in part on the quality of the underlying statistical material, and on the 
ingenuity of the analysis based upon it. Now of course it is not surprising that 
a study concerned mainly with the nineteenth century has to make do with 
extremely imperfect statistical material; though the eyebrows rise a little on 
seeing an index of British building activity compounded of bricks produced 
(1830-49), railway miles added (1843-68), and Cairncross’s index of the volume 
of new building (1870—i.e. not linked to its predecessor—to 1914). This example 
is admittedly an extreme one, but it illustrates a dangerous tendency in statis- 
ticians—that of regarding any set of figures as better than none. For Professor 
Brinley ‘Thomas is trying to show that the peaks of British building correspond 
to the troughs of American building, and he writes (p. 175): ‘The inverse 
relation between the swings of British and American building is clearly marked 
from 1847 to 1910, but it is not apparent in the years 1830-47 or in the second 
quarter of the twentieth century.’ But if we say (as we surely should) that 
railway miles added in the U.K. is a poor series to compare with the index of 
annual building permits in the United States, the inverse relation is really only 
established from 1870 to about 1909—i.e. for 39 out of 120 years. 

This point is a fundamental one, because it happens that statistics of migration 
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are even today extremely imperfect, especially where the migrants can take 
roundabout routes through other countries; they will certainly have been much 
worse in the nineteenth century. Professor Brinley Thomas in fact gives a full 
and honest account of the imperfections of his data, reaching the encouraging 
result that (p. 55) ‘over the entire period the original data, whether British or 
American, are not likely to be misleading as a measure of changes in the migra- 
tory stream over time’. But this merely means that they show the same broad 
cyclical pattern, a fluctuation about twenty years in length. The similarity of 
this cyclical pattern to that of certain other series, for instance British exports, 
and British home investment inverted, is interesting. But Professor Brinley 
Thomas wants to use his series for much more than this; he wants to establish 
leads and lags between migration and other economic variables, so that he may 
suggest that one thing caused another. 

It is at this point that the analysis becomes thoroughly unsatisfactory; for 
the turning-points of the U.K. and the U.S. series for British immigrants to the 
U.S. are not always the same, and annual data with this degree of vagueness 
are a poor basis for establishing lags of one or two years. Furthermore, it is not 
obvious what Professor Brinley Thomas thinks he has discovered. On pp. 92-4 
the theory appears to be that there was ‘a structural change in the American 
economy just after the Civil War’, such that in the earlier period immigration 
waves preceded investment (e.g. in railways)—so that the ‘push’ from Europe, 
notably the flight from Ireland after the famine, was the dominant cause of the 
immigration; while after 1870 ‘changes in the rate of inflow of population were 
induced by changes in the general level of investment’—i.e. the ‘pull’ of the 
American economy was dominant. But it appears that this must be meant 
merely as a provisional hypothesis, and on p. 158 we find another, and quite 
different, hypothesis—namely that, throughout the period, the ‘push’ dominates 
during the periods of big expulsions from Europe, and the ‘pull’ at other times. 
It is not clear which of these hypotheses is supposed to be supported by the data. 

But even where lag analysis does yield definite results, one wonders what they 
mean in human terms. Thus, we read on pp. 161-2: ‘A fairly accurate view 
(in the third upswing) is obtained from the quarterly figures of male immigrants 
and rail freight ton-miles (both series purged of seasonal influences) ; there was 
a sharp upturn in the index of freight ton-miles in the last quarter of 1877 
followed by a revival of immigration in 1878. We find an average lag of two 
quarters, migration following freight ton-miles, from 1879 (fourth quarter) 
to 1885 (first quarter), the correlation coefficient being 0-777.’ But what can 
this mean? Can the news of rising activity in America have crossed the Atlantic, 
have found its way into thousands of peasant homes in Germany and Ireland 
and Scandinavia, have led to decisions that now is the time for a move, to the 
collection of the means for the voyage, the long journey to the port of embarka- 
tion, the sea voyage to America—all within half a year? It is surely most im- 
probable that any causal connexion with so short a time lag can exist. We 
cannot understand either the ‘pull’ or the ‘push’ without knowing a great deal 
about who the migrants were, how they knew of the opportunities in the New 
World, how they collected the passage-money, the routes they took and so 
forth. Did the American railway constructors have their agents in Ireland of 
the 1850’s recruiting labour? If so, what sort of help did they give? It may be 
that the lag of railway construction after immigration in the early period is 
merely due to the time taken to recruit labourers and transport them to distant 
places; that immigration affected investment on the supply and not on the 
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demand side. Again, a great business grew up transporting emigrants across 
the Atlantic. How did the charges vary, and how did the appeal of low charges, 
or sales promotion by shipping companies, affect the flow of migrants? 

To outline such questions suggests the vastness of the field for further research. 
Professor Brinley Thomas is in no way to be blamed for having failed to bring 
in matters which he did not set out to discuss. The only charge which lies 
against him is that, perhaps hypnotized by the multiplicity of his figures, he 
has tried to prove more than his limited evidence allows. But in doing so he has 
placed all students of his subject in his debt; for his massive assembly of statistics, 
clearly set out with full references to their sources, and his detailed and scholarly 
discussion of the statistical aspects of migration, will be a firm foundation for the 
further research which is still needed. CF Caner 


The Queen’s University, Belfast 


Asa Brices. Victorian People. Reassessments of People, Institutions, Ideas and Events, 
1851-67. (Odhams Press. 1954. Pp.-317. 18s.) 


This book is about that period of the nineteenth century in which probably 
people nowadays take least interest. There are reasons for this neglect. The 
mood of prosperity and security which we credit to it seems more remote from 
us than the tension that went before 1848, or came after 1870. The politics of 
the twenty years after 1846 seem indecisive and meaningless. It is difficult to 
see any deep significance in the failures of John Russell, the coyness of the 
Peelites or the gyrations of Lord Palmerston; while in many matters—in the 
reform of the electorate, in public health, in public education, and above all 
and most fatally in Ireland—what the men of this period did seems much less 
remarkable than what they could have done, should have done, and failed to do. 
However, probably the most cogent reason for this lack of interest is lack of 
knowledge; the period has not yet been subjected to that process of reassessment 
and reconsideration which is needed to bring the nineteenth century back into 
focus. 

On this work Mr Briggs has made a useful beginning in his reassessments of 
some ‘Victorian People’. The people in question are Roebuck-‘ Tear ’em’ the 
Radical member for Sheffield, Bagehot, Trollope, Samuel Smiles of Self Help, 
Hughes the author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays and one of the Christian Socialists, 
his friend Robert Applegarth the Trade Unionist, John Bright, Disraeli and 
Robert Lowe. These are not, however, separate studies. Each is made very 
skilfully to lead on to the next and to tell something of a connected story, 
starting with Roebuck and the Crimea and ending with Bright and Disraeli, two 
of the men responsible for ringing down the curtain on the period with the 
Reform Bill of 1867, and Robert Lowe the embittered opponent of that change. 
It makes, as far as it goes, a very complete picture. Perhaps the most original 
part of it is the rescue of Samuel Smiles as the exponent of a by no means con- 
temptible social philosophy from the undeserved obloquy of those who have 
never read him. The result is the more interesting because there seems to emerge 
from these pictures, or to speak more accurately from all except two of these 
pictures, a highest common factor which might be called the Mid-Victorian 
Liberal Mind. It is marked by strong common sense and a great feeling for the 
practical, indeed in Trollope and Bagehot a very subtle realization of the way in 
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which practical institutions worked. Within its own limits it had considerable, 
indeed unusual, powers of lucid argument. It was, however, limited. It tended 
to be insular—probably few periods of English history have been less affected 
by foreign influences—it was not profoundly interested in the large theoretical 
problems of politics, for the emotional dogmatisms of the earlier part of the 
century were not congenial toit. It was, rather, satisfied with a diffuse Liberalism. 
It believed in liberty, tolerance, the free play of educated opinion and in economy 
in the expenditure of public money. All these are excellent things which the 
twentieth century does not value enough, but they did not always lead the mid- 
nineteenth century mind to range very far. 

It was, indeed, the honest rather too sensible working creed of a society that 
had achieved considerable prosperity, a reasonably satisfactory system of govern- 
ment and a more satisfactory commercial system. It is interesting to note that 
it does not take its tone from the great manufacturers, but rather from the 
professional classes, the lawyers, bankers, journalists, novelists, men who were 
likely to share to a greater or less degree the social standards of a ‘gentleman’ 
which Trollope valued, or to be the alumni of the public schools reformed on the 
model of Rugby and the reinvigorated universities, or to be estimable candidates 
for a civil service increasingly recruited by competitive examination, a reform 
which is one of the best and most typical inventions of this era. But the habits 
of mind which characterized these men were not in fact the attributes of a single 
class. Robert Applegarth is not really one of the exceptions in this list, clearly 
he showed, with of course appropriate differences, many of the same qualities as 
the others, and they served him in good stead in the level-headed, good-natured, 
practical statesmanship which enabled him to help pilot the Trade Unions 
towards a reasonably satisfactory relation with the law. 

Mr Briggs’s study of Applegarth is well worth considering closely, but so is the 
whole book, for it is very important to understand this type of mind. It was 
responsible for many of the successes, and not a few of the failures, of Great 
Britain. Indeed, the study could be pressed further by for instance an analysis 
of the trenchant journalism of the Saturday Review or an exploration of the 
intellect of the arch-Saturday Reviewer, James Fitzjames Stephen, while a 
postscript might be added on Sir William Vernon Harcourt, as a rather thorny 
last rose of summer who bloomed alone up to the beginning of the uncongenial 
twentieth century. But it is also important to realize the limitations on the scope 
both of such men as these and of this book. Men like this never really ruled the 
country. They assisted the rulers, but the keys of power were on the whole held 
by others. There was below them what was all too often an intolerably corrupt 
or arbitrarily chosen electorate, which prevented men like Thackeray and 
Trollope from entering the House of Commons, and above them there was still 
a pretty heavy aristocratic top hamper, which might well have prevented them 
from doing much when they got there. In the conditions which prevailed the 
independent member of the House of Commons was freer from the control of 
party discipline than he had been before 1846 or was ever to be again, and no 
doubt they could have made speeches and moved motions; but these were also 
conditions which were apt to prevent anyone from ever getting anything done 
at all. Men of a different stamp were needed for effective political leadership. 
It is to be noted that the two men in this list who seem to stand apart from the 
others are Bright and Disraeli. Each possessed qualities and sympathies which 
were different in nature from those that the others disclosed. Bright had an 
emotional approach to politics, and was governed rather by deep feeling than 
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enlightened common sense. Disraeli had a brooding and far-ranging imagina- 
tion, which led him to grasp political realities, which many of his opponents 
missed. It was to such men as these that is to be attributed the great change 1n 
1867, and to these should be added others such as Mr Gladstone, or that 
mysterious man the 13th Earl of Derby, neither of whom came into the simple 
categories of Mid-Victorian Liberalism. ; 

Mr Briggs deals with Bright and Disraeli skilfully and sympathetically, and 
he gives a glimpse of the Earl of Derby which is extremely interesting and as 
usual tantalizing. He omits Mr Gladstone, who probably should have stood in 
the centre of the picture and who presents the most interesting problems of all; 
but he shows subtly the restrictions on the minds of such men as Trollope and 
Bagehot. It is, however, a limitation on the book that he does not fully suggest 
how various and remote from his subjects was, even between 1851 and 1867, 
much of the England in which they lived. His sub-title claims that he has not 
only reassessed people, but events and institutions as well. He has not done that. 
To reassess institutions and events requires a wider range and a more generalized 
treatment than he has had room for here. For instance, from time to time he 
deals with electoral matters, and what he has to say is always of interest in 
relation to the man with whom he is dealing, but if it were to be reconsidered 
for its own sake a much more complete study of the electoral system would 
be necessary. The corruptions of Beverley, for which borough Trollope very 
foolishly stood for Parliament, would have to be compared with analogous 
corruptions that certainly existed in other notorious towns. There is certainly 
more to be said than is said here about the very complex politics of Lancashire, 
and the situation in Manchester to be accurately understood ought probably to 
be viewed from other angles than that of Bright and his friends, who at a guess 
have probably supplied most of the evidence Mr Briggs is using about that city. 
Nor can any reassessment of electoral matters be undertaken without some 
explanation of the very curious conditions that prevailed in the matter of party 
organization. There is also more to be said about the Reform League than he 
says here, particularly about its finances, and there is more to be said even about 
the act of 1867 itself, particularly in the matter of the distribution of seats. None 
of these things matter if it is clearly understood that what is said here is strictly 
subordinate to the study of the people under discussion, yet even this list of 
people is selective. They tend to approximate to one type. For instance, this 
is a period of much religious activity, but there is no minister of religion among 
them. It is true that Mr Briggs considered adding Jowett, but of all religious 
leaders Jowett most nearly approached the rational Mid-Victorian Liberal; 
Pusey, or Spurgeon, or Maurice, might have disclosed other types of mind which 
are not to be neglected. One of the most important, and neglected, factors in 
Mid-Victorian England is the development of intelligent philanthropy, and 
Wilham Rathbone for instance might have been added. But the list could be 
extended indefinitely, nor is this a particularly fair line of criticism. We ought 
to be content with what we have, and what we have in Mr Briggs’s book is 
very good and revealing. It is, however, important to remember that it only 
discloses part of the truth about a period, of which we must learn much more. 


Trinity College, Cambridge G. 8. R. Krrson Ciark 
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JosepH ScHuMPETER. Economic Doctrine and Method, An Historical Sketch. ‘Trans- 
lated by R. Aris. (George Allen and Unwin. 1954. Pp. 207. 15s.) Eric Rott. 
A History of Economic Thought. Revised and Enlarged. (Faber and Faber. 1954. 
Pp. 540. gos.) Ata time when other contributors to theory introduced their 
work with long polemical-historical introductions, or buried such matters in 
appendices, Professor Schumpeter published this general history of the discipline. 
It is one of the three major fruits of his own seminal third decade; it reflects his 
attempt to fit his own system into the general story of economic reasoning. He 
arouses the historian’s sympathy with such statements as: ‘It is possible to grasp 
logically conclusions that are offered by an outsider, but if such conclusions 
have not been produced in one’s own country by former generations they will 
always be met with that lack of emotional understanding which will prevent 
the organic development of what has been taken over.’ But, because ‘doctrines 
are the heroes of this account’ (often dealt with in an over-contracted and 
allusive form) there is little historical context-building in this early Schumpeterian 
treatment. In short, for the historian, the book as a whole is the kind of con- 
spectus useful at a fairly advanced stage of doctrinal reading. 

Mr Roll’s book has long stood high among the general histories, and in its 
new edition is probably the best introduction on the market. The author 
preserves the form of the earlier editions, based on the conviction that changes 
“n the economic structure of society are major influences on economic thinking. 
The new explicit appraisal of Marx should correct the impression gained by 
some that the author regards each doctrine as a simple rationalization of class 
interest. The extensions of treatment deal with the American contribution (with 
a lively section on Veblen), the inter-war years, and a survey of the present 
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Magdalene College, Cambridge 


MrcHaex Rossins. A New Survey of England. Middlesex (Collins. 1953. Pp. 456. 
42s.) This is the first volume of a series which, we are told, is ‘to summarize our 
present knowledge of English local history in a form that can be understood by 
an intelligent reader without an academic training’. This volume fulfils its 
purpose, and the result is a competent and pleasantly written survey based 
almost entirely upon secondary sources. The author has clearly enjoyed his 
task. The book bristles with local pride, but if we are tempted to regard the 
quotation at the head of chapter 1, ‘There is no place in the world which has the 
same interest for an Englishman as the county of Middlesex’, as a rather 
ambitious opening gambit, it is only fair to add that much else that the author 
says is far from being eulogistic. He is concerned not merely to reveal what is 
historically and architecturally interesting from beneath the sprawl of modern 
suburban brickwork, but also to draw attention to the pressing need for its 
preservation. The first half of the book is devoted to a survey of the various 
facets of Middlesex life through the ages; the second half with its descriptive 
accounts of individual settlements is more reminiscent of the guide book. The 
omission of London, which is to occupy a separate volume, necessarily limits 
the study, though a chapter is devoted to London’s relations with the county. 
A commendable attempt has been made to take into account the physical 
background, but the omission of the significant 300- and 400-foot contours from 
Harrow Hill which would give it rightful prominence detracts from the value 
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of the endpaper map, while it is not quite true to claim (p. 6) that no higher 
ground is met with when going due east from this hill until the Urals are reached. 
But these are minor blemishes. The author lays emphasis upon the continuity 
of past and present, and shows a keen and knowledgeable appreciation of what 
is happening in the county today. He rightly comments that ‘most men need 
some visible limit for their loyalties’ and bemoans the fact that Middlesex is 
today a county of blurred boundaries. Much that he says, particularly in 
chapter xtv, about the character of modern suburban life, is challenging and 
critical and brings the study right up to date. There are several attractive 
photographs—though it would have underlined his main theme if the less 
desirable features of modern suburbia had been represented—and a full 
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Bryan Litre. The City and County of Bristol. (T. Werner Laurie. 1954. Pp. xix+ 
399. 258.) Throughout almost the last thousand years, Bristol has been the only 
English city, apart from London, to have occupied continuously a position of 
first importance. In this time it has played many roles—fortress, seaport, 
market town, industrial centre and provincial capital, finding new sources of 
strength when the old decayed. The outline of its history is well known though 
Mr Little has much of interest to add about its recovery in the twentieth century, 
after its stagnation in the nineteenth, through the growth in the import trade to 
Avonmouth of petroleum, grain and meat, the establishment of an aircraft 
industry and its revived importance as ‘the metropolis of the west’. But along- 
side this modernity there still remain reminders in Bristol, despite the ravages 
of the blitz, of her medieval importance in the Gascon and Irish trades and of 
her golden age in the eighteenth century when, as the second city in England, 
she played a leading part in the African, West Indian and American trades. 
It is this story which Mr Little has attempted to tell in a prose vigorous if 
inelegant. His talents, however, lie in the study of the architectural development 
of a place. It is in such passages as the description of the Cathedral, of the 
Georgian buildings in the city, and, most of all in the appendix on Bristol 
building, where he has some pertinent things to say about the post-war recon- 
struction of the city, that he shows his quality. The other aspects of the book are 
less satisfactory. From his excellent bibliography of printed works he has 
garnered a rich harvest of facts with which to overload his pages. Every little 
literary nonentity is accorded a niche in Mr Little’s hall of fame with the result 
that more important aspects of the city’s history—the development of municipal 
government or the part played by the Society of Merchant Venturers in the 
life and activity of the city—receive summary treatment. Nor is Mr Little 
interested in the organization of trade (or industry) so that, for example, 
Professor Richard Pares’s study of the Bristol sugar market in his A West India 
Fortune goes unregarded. The Pinneys gain admittance to this volume for their 
literary and political connexions, not as merchants. Charles Pinney appears 
because of his part in the Bristol Riots though the manuscript material relating 
to this event in the University Library, Bristol, is ignored. And this example is 
typical of the book which makes almost no use of documentary material. As 
a result it is of more interest to the general reader than the economic historian. 
Some recent studies in local history have added significantly to our knowledge 
but this cannot be counted among their number. Despite its merits, it justifies 
neither the claim of its publishers that it is to be regarded as ‘the standard work 
on the capital of the West Country’ nor of its author that it is, in the words of 
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J. F. Rees. The Story of Milford. (University of Wales Press. 1954. Pp. 149. 
8s. 6d.) Most histories, be they of firms or towns, have a large aaeatae ae 
success story in them. ‘This book is an exception, for the history of Milford is one of 
great expectations never yet realized, and of misplaced calculations for a harbour 
outside the fringes of the North Atlantic triangle of the nineteenth century. The 
modern development of Milford began in 1790 with the creation of a proprietary 
town by Charles Francis Greville on the Hamilton estate to which he was heir. 
Though the town was founded and a quay built, the years after the Napoleonic 
wars were discouraging, for the naval dockyard was closed in 1814 and the 
whaling industry attracted there from Nantucket Island died out. In partial 
compensation a small local shipbuilding industry was flourishing by the middle 
of the nineteenth century. A second, more hectic, phase of development began 
when the railway era promised to provide inland links for the port, and when 
W. H. Greville, an absentee landlord turned entrepreneur, sank capital in local 
improvements and fought (unsuccessfully) for Milford to become a major 
terminal of the South Wales railway. With the notion of attracting transatlantic 
shipping there was heavy investment in the creation of the docks from 1874 
to 1888, which was linked with an abortive scheme for joining Manchester and 
Milford by rail to provide an alternative outlet to Liverpool. All to little avail, 
for the construction of the docks ruined the local shipbuilding industry, and the 
major use of the dock facilities turned out to be as a fishing port. The failure of 
the schemes for attracting transatlantic shipping seems clearly due to the 
absence of any major trades which alone can create a port: Milford had no 
staple exports and it did not serve an industrial hinterland. Magnificent natural 
facilities, even when added to by capital investment, could not modify the 
major currents of transatlantic trade. For Sir Frederick Rees this work has been 
a labour of love. He tells a somewhat depressing story carefully and in- 
terestingly, and only in the rather tedious matter of St Katherine’s Chapel does 
one regret that local piety has strained the historical perspective. Milford has 
at least been fortunate in breeding so distinguished a scholar to act as its local 


historian. D. M. Jostin 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 


Yanc Lien-sHinc. Money and Credit in China. (Harvard University Press, Harvard- 
Yenching Monograph Series 12. Cambridge, Mass. 1952. Pp. 143.) Professor 
Yang Lien-shéng has already produced many excellent monographs on Chinese 
economic history. The present work fills an important need and should be 
highly commended. Its form makes it equally useful for the sinological research 
worker and for the general historian wishing for an intelligible guide to the 
subject as a whole. For the former it provides a thorough guide to the often 
confusing technical vocabulary of the Chinese sources, and with its excellent 
index serves practically as a dictionary. The body of the book, on the other 
hand, summarizes for the historian in a very lucid form the considerable body 
of modern Chinese and Japanese writing on monetary topics, and adds to them 
a great deal from Professor Yang’s own rich knowledge. ‘The most interesting 
parts of the work are those which deal with the growth of credit organizations 
and with the questions of loans and interest rates. The underdevelopment of 
commerce and industry in pre-revolutionary China was deeply bound up with 
the chronic shortage of liquid capital, which in its turn produced high interest 
rates and very short term loans only practicable for consumption purposes. 
Professor Yang draws our attention, very rightly, to the various non-economic 
forces which played a part in this situation. However, the book is much more 
concerned with the presentation of fact than with theorizing about economic 
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history as a whole. In view of the primitive condition of our knowledge at the 
present time this reticence is perhaps justified, but as Professor Yang has 
probably a wider knowledge of the materials than any other living scholar, 
it is something of a loss that he did not develop his ideas a little more fully. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London D. G."lwrrcHETt 


A. Petino. Studi di Economia e Statistica of the University of Catania (Ser. 1, 
vol. 1, 1950-1; vol. 1, 1951-2). In the first of these two short but fruitful studies 
(Lo zafferano nell’ economia del medioevo) Professor Petino explains that if the general 
importance of ‘spices’ and other luxury articles in medieval commerce has 
always been acknowledged, spices produced in Western countries, and notably 
saffron, have not been sufficiently distinguished or described. Accordingly he 
offers a summary history of saffron, its production and exchange, from Roman to 
early modern times; only in discussing the Carolingian period does he express 
perhaps too respectful a regard for the thesis of Pirenne, whose critics he does 
not mention. His main concern, however, is with the Middle Ages. By the 
twelfth century trade in saffron is attested between Italian towns and between 
Italian and other Mediterranean markets; it was even exported to the East. 
In agriculture saffron represented one of the first specialized crops of medieval 
times and from the thirteenth century was cultivated in Italy, France and Spain, 
of which each produced c. 1500 nearly one-third of the total European crop, 
As in the ancient world, saffron was used in cooking, medicine, dyes, cosmetics 
and scent, but being highly valued served also for bribes, currency, pay and 
gifts to monarchs. In Italy, if notin Europe, the best crop was grown in Abruzzo, 
though Aragonese saffron was equally sought after, while the French, though 
inferior, matured more quickly and reached the market first. Italy attracted 
particularly German merchants and in Abruzzo competition was intense by the 
early sixteenth century; buyers went direct to the peasant cultivator, who was 
able to engage in profitable speculation. By 1600, however, this trade was 
mortally afflicted by the Spanish fiscal system and never recovered. When at its 
height, Professor Petino is able to prove, as have Sapori and Fanfani for other 
prized commodities, that transport formed only a low proportion—roughly 
10 per cent—of total costs. The damage to trade of Spanish fiscalism and 
politics are indicated also in Professor Petino’s second work (Aspett? e momenti 
di politica granaria a Catania ed in Sicilia nel quattrocento). ‘Though more limited in 
scope this is still of general value since it shows how all the interests of a medieval 
society and government could be concentrated and conflict in the one urgent 
question of bread-corn, its production and supply, the principal question, as 
Marc Bloch emphasized, of agrarian society in the past. Grain policy in Catania 
and Sicily followed conventional principles. Specific to the region were the 
sharply competing demands of town and town, municipality and viceroy, with 
beyond the claims of Aragon. From a story of cupidity and muddle the most 
important fact to emerge is the strength of the Sicilian baronage, ‘li gentilhomini’. 
Challenged by the hostile legislation of Hohenstaufen days, they retorted by 
invading town government, monopolizing the trade as well as production of 
grain, and so controlling the very grain policy devised originally against their 
abuse of economic power, and which in other parts of Italy was administered 
with at least some reference to the general interest. 

P. J. Jones 


University of Leeds 
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ub U. Ner. La Naissance de la Civilisation Industrielle et le Monde Contemporain. 
(Librairie Armand Colin, Paris. 1954. Pp. 254. 680 fr.) In 1953, Professor Nef 
gave a course of lectures, at the Collége de France, on the origins and nature of 
modern industrial civilization, and these he has now published. They must have 
been a delight to his audience—posing questions, offering sweeping solutions, 
stimulating thought on historical processes. Professor Nef contends that what 
distinguishes modern industrial civilization from an earlier European tradition 
is its concern with quantity rather than with quality. The chronological water- 
shed of this development he finds—not unexpectedly—in the century between 
1540 and 1640, and more especially in the period after about 1570. The advance 
of mathematical science, especially in France, and the growth of new industries, 
especially in England, he sees as two distinct and not interdependent, aspects of 
this development. In contrasting the differences in the industrial history of 
England and the Continent, he analyses the relative importance of those factors 
which are traditionally regarded as having determined this history: geography 
and geology, the price revolution, war and religion. All these are given their 
due; but, ultimately, he decides that the turning away from the pursuit of 
quality to that of quantity was more important than any other factor and that, 
moreover, it was a free and voluntary decision. Not all historians may be 
prepared to allow the terms of quantity and quality to bear all the weight that 
Professor Nef puts on them. But the purpose of a course of lectures should be 
to throw out ideas and to stimulate thought and discussion; and this the 
author has done, in his well-known, pleasing style, enlivened with apt quotations 
and garnished with strings of evocative names. Perhaps he will, one day, let 
us have his ideas worked out on the scale of War and Human Progress. That would 
be the time for a more detailed discussion of his theories. 


University of Manchester H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


Wooprow Borau. Early Colonial Trade and Navigation between Mexico and Peru. 
(Ibero-Americana, 38; University of California Press. 1954. Pp. 170. $2.50). 
‘Land and sea communication and trade among the various Spanish colonies 
in the New World’, as Dr Borah remarks, ‘began almost as soon as they were 
established.’ In this excellent study he traces the history and character of the 
trade between Mexico and Peru from its modest beginnings in the 1530’s— 
Cortés himself seems to have been the first adventurer—to its prohibition a 
hundred years later. It began ‘on the margin’ of the ‘far greater movement of 
shipping and trade’ from Panama and Nicaragua. But regular sailings appear 
to have been maintained by the late 1540’s, and the trade then settled down to 
an exchange of manufactures and of luxury goods against specie. It was much 
encouraged by the higher price level prevailing in Peru on the one hand and by 
the shortage of specie in New Spain in the other. Specie, indeed, was the 
principal Peruvian export, though mercury, after the discovery of the Huan- 
cavelica mine, was an important item in the balance of payments until it 
became a royal monopoly, and wine had become important by the end of the 
century. The trade between the two viceroyalties expanded enormously once 
the famous Manila galleons began to sail to Mexico; and it was the trans-ship- 
ment of Chinese goods from Acapulco and the consequent diversion of Peruvian 
silver to Manila, together with the decline in the demand for Spanish goods in 
Peru, which stimulated the Crown first to attempt to restrict the trade between 
New Spain and Peru and then to prohibit it altogether. Dr Borah tells this 
story well. His book, moreover, is full of fascinating detail, on ships and ship- 
building, on land-routes and sea-routes, on passenger traffic and emigrants, 
and on the trading ventures of the Cortés estate. Scholars have long been 
8-2 
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indebted to the University of California Press for its volumes of Ibero-Americana. 
And this is a notable addition to a notable series. Even a short book, however, 
deserves an index. And the odious practice of printing the notes at the end of a 


book cannot be too strongly condemned. R Ao Humpureys 


University College, London 


Srpney Pottarp. Three Centuries of Sheffield Steel. (Published for Messrs Marsh 
Brothers and Company, Sheffield. Pp. 82.) Ropney Butter. The History of the 
Kirkstall Forge. Second and enlarged edition. (William Sessions, York?) Ppiu 
+265. £3. 3s.) Business histories, for a variety of obvious reasons, vary greatly 
in usefulness to the economic historian. These two, however, the one written 
by a professional historian and the other by a businessman, rank among the 
more valuable of their kind. They share a common theme in that they relate 
the story of a private firm with a continuous existence over several centuries. 
And it is, of course, a theme of importance; for Britain’s commercial and in- 
dustrial greatness was created by this form of financial organization: each unit 
‘built up’, as Dr Pollard states,‘on the personal integrity and reputation of its 
partners, each of them liable with all his possessions for the actions of the others’. 
For this reason, both books provide further evidence for what we now know to 
be its typical characteristics. The unremitting industry and thrift of the sober, 
steady men and women who founded the business; the occasional help in times 
of crisis from local banks; the weaknesses created by withdrawals of capital as 
subsequent generations sought social distinction ; and the limiting factor of mana- 
gerial capacity on expansion. But while the financial structure is similar, the 
environment of the two firms differs considerably. Dr Pollard’s work is a study 
of the development of a long-established family of master cutlers into a concern 
of some magnitude. Ina series of industries renowned for the persistence of small 
units of production, this was achieved in the traditional way; by participating in 
the supply of the raw material and in the finishing and sale of the products. On 
this aspect of the business, the book is particularly interesting. The background 
to the growth of Messrs Marsh Brothers is the story of the English export trade 
to the U.S.A. in the nineteenth century: and one notes how the buoyancy of 
this market enabled large profits to be made even in the difficult decades which 
followed Waterloo. The emergence of mass-produced steel at the end of the 
century drove the firm, in company with other similar Sheffield concerns, to 
concentrate on special and alloyed steels, for which the increasing use of machine 
tools offered a growing market. 

Mr Butler’s account, on the other hand, deals with the forging branch of the 
ferrous metal industry. In the long history of ironworking at Kirkstall, his 
forbears came relatively late on the scene, taking over the forge and farm in 
1779. But the survival of earlier records enables him to give valuable new details 
of the Spencer régime from 1700 to 1750 (of which Dr Raistrick and Mr Allan 
wrote in this journal in May 1939). He shows, for example, how complete was 
the integration of the Spencer concerns, involving not only furnaces, forges and 
slit-mills, but also extending into the manufacture of nails. There is, too, a useful 
account (in Appendix B) of the type of charcoal pig iron produced in various 
parts of England. The Kirkstall Forge belongs to, what has been called, ‘the 
old industry’, of which the Walkers of Rotherham and the Baldwins of Bewdley 
are other representatives. They were characterized by those features, except the 
last, of which Mr G. M. Young has written, ‘that curious blend of discipline 
and good nature, fairmindedness and competition, sound workmanship and 
indifference to science, which floats hazily over the great creations of Victorian 
industry’. It was, in fact, the lack of indifference to science which ultimately 
enabled both subjects of these books to survive the technical changes of the late 
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nineteenth century. But in other respects the Kirkstall Forge conforms to 
pattern; and the author can with justifiable pride reproduce photographs of the 
sixth generation of work people side-by-side with the sixth generation of 
partners. Mr Butler finds some difficulty with Welsh place-names, and in later 
editions of his handsome volume should alter Penydarrar (p. 70) to Penydarran, 
and Hirwanna (p. 192) to read Hirwaun. A. H. Joun 


The London School of Economics 


SuKuMAR BHATTACHARYA. The East India Company and the Economy of Bengal, from 
1704 to 1740. (Luzac and Co. 1954. Pp. 240. 21s.) The main value of this work 
lies in the new light which it throws on the economy of Bengal and on the 
operations of the East India and other European companies in that province. 
The Bengal Public Consultations in the old India Office Library provide most of 
the material. There is a detailed—at times too detailed—account of the Farman 
(sic) of 1717 and of the frequent conflicts between Company and Government 
arising from the interpretation and application of this and other trade charters. 
The economic historian will find more interest in the chapters on money, 
markets and trade, which deal with currency problems, the role of Indian 
financiers, the notorious private trade and profits of the Company’s servants 
and the major items of export and import. He will be less happy about 
Dr Bhattacharya’s analysis of general economic conditions in Bengal. Indigenous 
textile, brass, pottery, shipbuilding and other industries were evidently flourish- 
ing, but it is not clear how important was their contribution to the total income 
of the area. The peasantry (p. 176) are depicted as prosperous and well-fed 
compared with their nineteenth-century descendants, but little evidence is 
given to substantiate this view, apart from a rather dubious comparison of the 
cost-of-living in 1739 and 1858 (p. 206). In conflict with this happy picture are 
the occasional references to famine, disease and robbery. So many generaliza- 
tions have been propounded about the deterioration of the ryots’ position under 
British rule that one would have liked a fuller treatment of the early eighteenth- 
century situation. It is notable that the East India Company appears in this 
study, not in its customary role of béte novre, but as an agent of material progress. 
The existence of stagnation in the internal economy of Bengal is attributed 
mainly to socio-cultural factors—the complacency and inertia of the wealthy 
classes, for example—which nowadays attract so much attention among students 
of economic growth. Although handicapped by lack of statistics, Dr Bhattacharya 
has given us a well-written book which fills in some of the gaps in our knowledge 
of eighteenth-century India. W. J. MacrHERsoNn 


King’s College, Aberdeen 


D. Hupson and K. W. Lucxuursr. The Royal Society of Arts, 1754-1954. (John 
Murray. 1954. Pp. xviii+411. 305.) The significance of the foundation of the 
‘Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Science and Commerce’ in 1754 is 
a commonplace in text-books and lectures on economic history. Yet apart from 
its awards to inventors and innovators and its early hostility to the patent system, 
in general little attention is paid to its later history and achievements. Messrs 
Hudson and Luckhurst’s handsomely produced and well-illustrated volume 
leaves no excuse for a continuation of this neglect, although it does not entirely 
supersede Sir Henry Trueman Wood's History of the Royal Society of Arts (1915). 
The Society’s history may be divided into two main periods. In the first and 
best-known period, the authors consider, for example, that between 1754 and 
1776 alone, the expenditure of £16,625 in premiums led to the reafforestation 
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of very considerable areas of land, facilitated the introduction of important 
new crops and new agricultural implements to Great Britain and her colonies, 
fostered the art of draughtsmanship and contributed largely to the progress of 
the Industrial Revolution by stimulating the invention of many mechanical 
devices. Improving landlords, such as J. C. Curwen of Cumberland, and rising 
industrialists, such as Arkwright and Wilkinson, were proud to take part in its 
affairs. Between 1825 and 1845 the Society declined rapidly in numbers and 
influence. By the middle of the nineteenth century the rising tempo of economic 
change had ‘made obsolete the whole idea of encouraging industrial progress 
by the award of prizes’ (p. 177). There was, nevertheless, a rapid recovery 
during the high noon of Victorian prosperity. The membership, which had 
been less than a thousand in the mid-1840’s, was more than 3,500 in the mid- 
1870’s. Much of the credit for this revival can be given to Prince Albert and to 
Henry Cole, ‘the second founder of the Society’, better known as the organizer 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The introduction of collective membership in 
1848 brought the Society into contact with the new movement for popular 
education through the mechanics’ institutes, the members of which were then 
beginning to require an examining body to test the results of their educational 
activities. From 1856 onwards the Society has held regular examinations, which 
have been expanded and varied to meet changing needs—technical instruction 
in the late 1860’s and the 1870’s, commercial subjects in the twentieth century. 
During the last hundred years, too, the Society’s interest in science and technology 
has been largely confined to spreading knowledge of “broad developments and 
inventions of really fundamental importance’. The book makes ‘fine, confused 
feeding’, for there is hardly an aspect of social and economic life, from fish- 
mongery to public conveniences, in which the Society has not taken an active 


interest. W. H. CHALONER 


University of Manchester 


E. E. Ricu (Editor). Moose Fort Journals, 1783-85. Introduction by G. P. de 
T. GLazeBroox. (London, Hudson’s Bay Record Society. 1954. Pp. xxx +392). 
This volume provides the very bald, matter-of-fact records of a central Hudson’s 
Bay Company trading-post at the bottom of James Bay, quite lavishly supple- 
mented by correspondence between it and other posts; by appendices about 
the Company’s establishments, employees, and standard of trade; and by con- 
temporary plans of Albany River, Moose River, and Slude (Eastmain) River. 
Mr Glazebrook has written a smooth and lucid exposition of the setting for 
these operations, oddly enough with no acknowledgement that the late H. A. 
Innis first worked out the pattern of forces involved. During these years the 
Company was rebuilding after the fearful epidemic of smallpox among the 
Indians in 1780 and the French naval invasion of 1782, with the destruction of 
the great stone fortress at Churchill and of York Fort at the mouth of the Hayes 
River. Moreover, it was facing vigorous competition inland from British 
Montreal. Moose Fort and its associated posts were fighting this along the 
watershed between the Bay and the St Lawrence, but also showed some aware- 
ness of the clockwise effort by the Montrealers to cut off the flow of furs to the 
Bay from the West. These records do not reflect the tacit understanding of fifty 
years earlier whereby Montreal might intercept and transport the lighter and 
more valuable Western furs, leaving the heavier and coarser to be taken by the 
Indians down to the posts at the river mouths on the Bay. In effect, however, 
the years after 1774 marked the beginning of Company willingness to fight 
Montreal in the interior by thoroughgoing, sustained efforts that were to lead 
to the narrow victory of the Bay in 1821. The casual reader would find the 
intimate correspondence books much more interesting than the bare ‘official’ 
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journals, but Professor Rich has linked both carefully. There is not much 
explicit dramatic colour (though much may be imagined) beyond an occasional 
altercation or the endless examples of how precarious for all concerned, Indians 
and Europeans, was this far-flung economic enterprise. The posts were 
astonishingly interdependent in supplies and skills, which were shuffled about 
continuously. The allocation of man-power was an unremitting concern. But 
the failure of the goose-hunt, an explosion that wrecked a sloop, low water on 
a river, or unseasonable weather, might eliminate the margin of success for 
trade or even for survival. One comes away with the impression of great 
courage and resourcefulness among men whose condition was but faintly 
appreciated in London. Professor Rich’s editorial thoroughness indicates that 
these journals and correspondence have been indexed and cross-indexed in 
what must by now be immense files for a history of the Company. It is to be 
hoped that the abundance of materials will not preclude occasionally looking 
at the Company from the outside through the eyes, say, of Alexander Mackenzie 
or of John Jacob Astor, and in terms of the world’s trade in furs. 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge J. B. BREBNER 


Frank Wuitson Fetter (ed.). The Irish Pound. (George Allen and Unwin, 
1955. Pp. 136. 16s.) The restriction of cash payments by the Banks of England 
and Ireland in 1797 left the Irish currency in a state of extreme disorder. Around 
Belfast, gold guineas continued to circulate and formed the chief means of 
payment. In the South the currency consisted of Bank of Ireland notes; the 
notes of a growing number of private banks; small denomination ‘silver notes’ 
and i.o.u’s. issued by traders; and a mass of clipped, debased and counterfeit 
coin. By proclamations of 1701 and 1737 the English shilling had been fixed at 
1s. td. Irish, and the guinea at 22s. gd., corresponding to a par of exchange 
between the two currencies of £108. 6s. 8d. Irish to £100 English. During the 
first years of the nineteenth century the Dublin-London exchange fell sharply, 
and at the beginning of 1804 it was about £118 Irish to £100 English. At the 
same time the Belfast rate, where bills on London were still paid for in gold, was 
slightly above par, and guineas in Dublin commanded a premium roughly 
equal to the difference between the two rates of exchange. These were the 
salient facts in the situation which was investigated by the Commons Committee 
on the Condition of the Irish Currency in 1804. The economic problems were 
very similar to those which confronted the Bullion Committee six years later: 
how to measure the depreciation of a currency; the relationship between the 
volume of money, prices, the balance of payments and the foreign exchanges; 
whether a bank which confines itself to discounting good commercial paper at 
fixed rates can be guilty of over-issue; and how far a central bank can control 
the note issues of other banks. The report does not deal very adequately with the 
balance of payments, where it gets tangled up with some very dubious statistics, 
but the other problems are stated as clearly as, and far more succinctly than in 
the Bullion Report. There is also a very interesting discussion of possible ways of 
stabilizing the Dublin-London rate. ‘There is no doubt that the Report occupies 
a high place in British monetary literature. Yet, although it was printed as a 
Parliamentary paper no less than five times between 1804 and 1826, it has 
since become a scarce and inaccessible document. Professor Fetter not only 
remedies this sad state of affairs, but contributes a long and scholarly introduc- 
tion, and reprints some judicious selections from the minutes of evidence of the 
Committee. The whole makes a very useful and interesting little book, which 
should find its place, along with the Bullion Report, on the shelves of all students 


of monetary history. E. Vicror Morcan 


University College of Swansea 
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J. N. Primm. Economic Policy in the Development of a Western State. Missourt 1820- 
1660. (Harvard University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. viii+ 
174. 305.) This slim volume is an interesting addition to the Harvard series on 
economic policy as pursued by some of the States of the Union prior to the Civil 
War. It is for the most part concerned rather with the course of legal and political 
discussion than with the course of economic development and the impact of 
economic policy upon economic development, and perhaps too many pages are 
little more than an instancing of editorial and popular opinion on current 
economic issues. Yet the evolution of policy is clearly and instructively set forth. 
Mr Primm shows that there was no doctrinaire opposition to State action, and 
that in practice many problems were encountered in which positive State action 
was deemed advisable and was thought to entail no undesirable consequences. 
Banking, at first the most important and always the most difficult case, led to 
conflict between those who believed in no government action, those who 
believed in government ‘regulatory’ action, and those who believed in govern- 
ment ‘promotional’ action; yet even here decisive measures were adopted at an 
early stage. Nevertheless, there was little State subsidization of any kind until 
the 1850’s, when railway building began. The reasons for this delay are not far 
to seek. First, the State could not begin to offer effective financial help in the 
days when its annual revenue was only two or three hundred thousand dollars. 
Secondly, jealousies between localities prevented the adoption of any one worth- 
while scheme. The fact that ‘conservative ideas about economic expansion 
were often sacrificed in the interests of political expediency’ (p. 72) has to be set 
against the equally important fact that the struggle for internal improvements 
was one in which fresh taxes on farmers were the real and immediate price of 
any attempt to realize the promises of promoters and the hopes of politicians. 
In the end the farmers paid, and benefited. But the uncertainties involved were 
as enormous as the conflicts of interest were innumerable, and the chief lesson 
seems to be that it was only when the citizens of the State had already amassed 
a certain amount of capital that the State itself could go on to embark upon 


ambitiou f ing ; 
s schemes for accumulating more A. J. Youncson 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


MeErRLE Curti and KENDALL Burr. Prelude to Point Four. American Technical 
Missions Overseas, 1838-1938. (The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison. 
1954. Pp. 284. $5.) It is surprising, in view of the importance of what has 
come to be known as The Point Four Programme, for financial assistance and 
technical advice to the backward areas and peoples of the world, that no 
account of the previous experience of the United States in the field of technical 
missions and assistance was available. This book was written to fill the gap. 
It examines the problems which arose in previous attempts to bring American 
‘know-how’ to alien cultures and foreign Governments. The book unavoidably 
covers a wide canvas. It begins with the work of agriculturists and of mining 
and geological technicians in Latin American, Turkey, China, and Japan 
during the nineteenth century. It examines the work of financial experts as 
advisers to Persia and Liberia. It reviews the successes and failures attending 
American intervention in the Caribbean in the years following the Spanish- 
American War, and it goes on to assess the work of American Missions abroad 
during and following the First World War. The authors have examined a mass 
of American material. Nevertheless, the reader is bound to feel that many 
important questions remain unanswered. This is mainly due to the fact that 
only the most detailed examination of much more material concerning each 
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particular Mission in its full historical setting can lead to conclusions which 
transcend the broad, but often significant, generalizations which are here made 
on the basis of a general survey. The real question is one which neither the 
United States, nor other Western Governments concerned with assisting under- 
developed territories or with governing them, have always been willing to face. 
It is the question of how technical advice is to be translated into practice, and 
by whom. Under-developed countries which have achieved complete, or even only 
a partial measure, of self-government face the same problem. In the last resort 
a Technical Mission is nearly always a body of experts temporarily recruited for 
a specific purpose. Nearly always it has to fulfil that purpose in a relatively 
short period of time, and mostly it has to confine itself to giving advice and 
leaving the execution of its proposals to others. But advice on the basis of 
information available at a given moment of time cannot in the nature of the case 
be sufficient. It is only when the execution of proposals commences that many 
of the real problems emerge, and the advice has then to be adapted to the changing 
situations. Without an adequate permanent Adminstrative Service which can 
undertake this difficult task much advice, even when backed by costly experi- 
mentation, is likely to be wasted. This book shows the vast range of beneficent 
endeavour and stimulus which American Missions provided, but it illustrates 
also the extreme difficulty of social communication in technical, economic, 
financial and political affairs, between foreigners and the indigenous inhabitants. 
It indicates clearly that past experience, if it is to be effectively shared, must 
give rise to new permanent forms of co-operation between those who have 
something to give and those who are willing to receive and, in their turn, con- 
tribute to the growth of new institutions for further advance. The authors of 
this book have rendered a very valuable service to all students and administrators 
in this field. It is to be hoped that their well-documented survey will lead to 
much further detailed historical research and to a reassessment of policy in 
regard to some of the fundamental questions which their book has raised in 
a dispassionate manner. 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


S. HERBERT FRANKEL 


V. D. Lipman. Social History of the Jews in England, 1850-1950. (Watts. 1954. 
Pp. x+200. 18s.) This book, while appealing particularly to those concerned 
with Jewish affairs, will also be of general interest to all who appreciate the 
value of empirical studies of urban society. Since it is short and the author has 
consciously restricted himself mainly to the assembly and exposition of factual 
data which have not previously been brought together, it is not to be expected 
that it will establish any large generalizations. But it does throw light on 
particular manifestations of several matters which have occurred many times 
in a variety of social contexts: the circumstances promoting geographical con- 
centration or dispersal among the members of a particular social group; the 
means by which immigrants have been assimilated into an already-established 
society; the effectiveness of charitable effort when it can be concentrated on 
a clearly defined community. And at the same time it provides a useful summary 
of the part taken by Jews in the economic life of England in the last hundred 
years. It has the additional value of stimulating thought about other possible 
historical studies which might provide illuminating comparisons. It would be 
useful, for instance, to be able to set this book beside a fuller social history than 
any we yet have of the other great influx of a religious minority 1n the nine- 
teenth century, the Irish Catholics. The way in which the records of particular 
synagogues have supplemented the more accessible material in such sources as 
Parliamentary Papers and directories also suggests interesting parallels. How 
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much social history of the last hundred years lies buried in parish magazines ? 
Altogether, this is a valuable little book, both for the matter it contains and for 


the questions to which it gives rise. WutNevorr 


London School of Economics 


Oreste Popsscu. El pensamiento social y econémico de Esteban Echeverria. (Editorial 
Americana, Buenos Aires. 1954. Pp. 259. 30 pesos.) It has long been the 
practice of the Argentine people in the course of their political conflicts to 
examine and re-examine the writings of the great intellectual figures of their 
past in the expectation, it would seem, of finding in the works of Moreno or 
Alberdi or Sarmiento some guide or excuse for the present. Dr Oreste Popescu, 
a Roumanian immigrant to Argentina, has supplied us with the most recent 
re-examination of the social and political ideas of the great Argentine poet and 
political agitator, Esteban Echeverria (1805-51). Dr Popescu has brought to 
his task a wider and more accurate acquaintanceship with the political and 
economic thought of the past than has informed some of the previous critics of 
Echeverria. This understanding has enabled him to deal fairly with a difficulty 
which Echeverria himself noticed, viz. that ‘the abuse of words is one of the 
causes of the backwardness and confusion of South America’. Dr Popescu 
has proved with an abundance of quotations that Echeverria was neither a 
Liberal nor a Socialist, as some have argued, but, without saying so explicitly, 
he has left the strong impression that Echeverria was a Peronista. Echeverria was 
a poet who, perhaps, better than any other captured and recorded for mankind 
the unique sense of immensity, of loneliness and of tragedy which others have 
imperfectly noticed as distinctive features of life on the Argentine Pampas in 
primitive times. But, like many of his contemporary romantics, Echeverria was 
intensely interested in political and economic questions, and in the end he died 
a political exile, his life devoted almost exclusively to the production of works 
such as his Dogma Socialista, and the Manual de Ensefianza Moral. He brought to 
this work powerful emotions and a wide knowledge of contemporary European 
economic and political thought, which he consciously believed could only be of 
value to his country if seriously modified in the light of the primitive character 
of Argentine society and the dominance of unique geographical features un- 
known to Europe. But, in spite of this, Echeverria was never more than a 
skilful political propagandist, whose exceptional insights are more valuable than 
the main body of his thought. In his suspicion of active democracy, his pre- 
ference for a Whiggish type of liberalism and his belief in the divine character 
of class divisions and class interdependence, Echeverria was not a premature 
Peronsta but a prophet of the agrarian magnates of Argentina. Perhaps his 
recruitment into the Peronista ranks presages something new. Dr Popescu has 
ably employed the method of comparative criticism to illuminate, and some- 
times to highlight, Echeverria’s meaning. We can only hope that he will go on 
to relate Echeverria to the real social tensions of Rosas’ Argentina and, thus, 
to explain what still remains a matter of guess-work. H 

C . S. FERNS 


The University, Birmingham 


Nits Orvik. Norge i Brennpunktet. Vol. 1, Handelskrigen (Johan Grundt Tanums 
Forlag. Oslo. 1953. Pp. 384. 245.) This book is published by the Historical 
Section of the Norwegian Defence Staff and is the first volume of an official 
history of Norway’s neutrality policy from September 1939 to April rg4o. It 
deals mainly with economic policy; a second volume covering the same period 
is to deal with diplomacy, The story is essentially that of Norway’s adaptation of 
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her peacetime foreign trade to the economic warfare policies of the belligerents. 
The aim was not profit, but a continuing neutrality, and safety was believed 
to lie in the principle of ‘normal trade’. The author is perhaps inclined to regard 
this as more self-evident than in fact it was, and to consider it the only natural 
form of impartial dealing with belligerents: Roosevelt’s neutrality legislation 
of 1937 sought, after all, the elimination of economic contacts with belligerents, 
and on the other hand Dr Salazar during the war preferred the maximum level 
of business with both sides. The northern neutrals saw that total abstention 
was out of the question, and aimed therefore to keep their trade with both sides 
to normal (usually 1938) peacetime levels. The Norwegian government was 
convinced, so Dr Orvik assures us, that Germany (following 1914-18 precedents) 
would take no steps to interfere with Norwegian neutrality as long as she was 
allowed to use the coastal corridor and to receive the ores and minerals, fish 
and oils, normally imported from Norway. The practical consequence was that 
the Norwegian government saw the Allied blockade as its main problem, and 
concluded that safety lay in using its tanker and merchant marine to bargain 
with Britain. In Dr Orvik’s view this policy failed, for the Norwegians had 
to sign a shipping agreement before the war trade agreement negotiations 
were even begun. And yet when the Anglo-Norwegian war trade agreement 
was in due course signed on 11 March 1940 it allowed Germany to obtain large 
quantities of fish, ores, and minerals from Norway. The reason, Dr Orvik thinks, 
«5 that the Allies wished to obtain Norwegian goodwill in view of their projected 
intervention in the Finnish war. On this point he is surely wrong, although this 
does not lessen the value of the narrative. Far from securing special advantages 
Norway gained only what was gained in principle by all the ‘adjacent’ neutrals, 
namely the right (with which the Allies could not easily interfere) to export 
indigenous products; and Norway, owing to her own rather stubborn bargaining, 
merely secured it later than Sweden or Belgium. The quid pro quo for any con- 
cessions secured by Norway was the shipping agreement. This is in general, 
then, a detailed narrative of trade negotiations; the treatment 1s sober and 
objective, and the appendix contains the full text (published for the first time) 
of the Anglo-Norwegian shipping agreement of 11 November 1939 and the war 
trade agreement of 11 March 1940. W. N. MEpD.icotr 


London School of Economics 


Joun P. WINDMULLER. American Labor and the International Labor Movement 1940 
to 1953. (Cornell University Press. 1954. Pp. 243. $3.) Dr Windmuller pro- 
vides in this volume a clear and well-balanced account of the attitude of 
American labour to the problem of association and co-operation with the 
labour movements of other countries in an international organization. He 
shows the importance in the international sphere of the domestic struggle 
between the A.F.L. and the C.1.O. At the end of the war the willingness of the 
C.L.O. to join the T.U.C. and the Soviet trade unions in sponsoring the World 
Federation of Trade Unions was due quite as much to the desire to secure 
international recognition, which previously the A.F.L. had been able to prevent, 
as to ideological considerations. The story is told in terms of organizations rather 
than of individuals: but it would be interesting to try to assess the relative 
importance of leaders such as Meany, Reuther and Tewson, and of lesser 
officials such as the remarkable Jay Lovestone. It may be, however, that the 
time for an assessment of the personal influences 1s not yet. In the meantime, 
Dr Windmuller’s study will be valued by all who are interested in the recent 
history of the ‘nternational labour movement or of its American components. 
Henry PELLING 


The Queen’s College, Oxford 
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